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Since  a  knowledge  of  learner  characteristics  is  vital 

to  the  design  of  instruction,  the  purpose  of  this 

qualitative  study  was  to  investigate  and  provide  a 

contextual  description  of  a  specific  group  of  learners: 

those  who  were  alcoholics'  daughters  engaged  in  academic 

study  at  the  doctoral  level.   Informed  by  the  theoretical 

perspective  of  symbolic  interactionism,  the  study  aimed  to 

explore  and  describe  the  home  and  schooling-related 

experiences  and  perceptions  of  this  population  of  academic 

attainers,  delineating  linkages  between  their  home  and 

educational  environments  and  factors  which  had  been 

influential  in  their  academic  striving. 


IX 


During  the  1988-89  academic  year,  15  doctoral  students 
who  were  alcoholics'  daughters  participated  in  78  open- 
ended,  in-depth  interviews  encompassing  approximately  144 
hours  of  dialogue  during  which  life  history  and  academic 
career  data  were  obtained.   Additional  sources  of  data 
included  the  Children  of  Alcoholics  Screening  Test,  the  use 
of  a  projective  technique,  and  genealogical  and  time  line 
data. 

Analysis  of  the  data  revealed  that  the  ways  in  which 
the  informants  participated  in  and  experienced  their  family 
and  schooling  environments  were  significantly  mediated  by 
their  parents'  illness.   Parental  alcoholism  precipitated 
inconsistent,  unpredictable  parental  behavior;  family 
conflict  and  instability;  parental  attentiveness  problems; 
and  impaired  interpersonal  relationships  within  the  family. 
All  of  the  informants  experienced  parental  neglect  and 
perceived  themselves  to  be  devalued  by  their  parents.   The 
predominant  family  roles  assumed  by  the  informants  included 
those  of  the  responsible  person,  mediator/placator,  and  lost 
person /adjuster. 

These  learners  were  generally  capable,  academically 
successful  students  who  typically  evidenced  responsible, 
compliant  behavior  in  the  schooling  environment  and  strived 
to  present  themselves  as  "normal."   Specific  schooling- 
related  problems  cited  by  them  were  primarily  in  the  areas 
of  social  skills,  peer  relationships,  and  help-seeking. 
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Self-validation  by  means  of  academic  achievement  and 
attainment  evolved  as  a  major  theme  in  this  study.   It  was 
the  factors  of  personal  gratification,  the  desire  for  self- 
validation  and  autonomy,  the  need  to  avoid  conflict  and  non- 
validating  experiences,  and  the  potential  to  garner  parental 
approval  and/or  attention  that  were  identified  by  the 
informants  as  salient  to  their  current  level  of  academic 
attainment . 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Knowledge  about  the  personal  and  social  characteristics 
of  individual  learners  in  the  academic  environment  is  a 
vital  component  of  the  instructional  design  process 
undertaken  by  educators  (Kemp,  1985),  especially  if,  as 
Mullally  (1984)  suggests,  the  intent  of  instruction  is  to 
maximize  learning.   As  Good  and  Brophy  (1986)  contend, 
"information  about  students'  general  aptitudes,  interests, 
and  other  learner  characteristics  such  as  achievement 
motivation  and  anxiety  is  essential  to  effective 
instructional  decisions"  (p.  13) .   Kemp  (1985)  concurs  that 
"it  is  essential,  early  in  planning  [instruction] ,  to  give 
attention  to  the  characteristics,  abilities,  and  experiences 
of  the  learners — as  a  group  and  as  individuals"  (p.  46) . 

A  unique  population  of  learners  "with  special  needs" 
(Black,  1981a,  p.  105)  has  been  recognized  by  educators  and 
others  to  be  children  of  alcoholics.   These  learners,  as  a 
group,  have  been  characterized  as  having  problems  with 
anxiety,  low  self-esteem,  a  poor  self  concept,  poor  school 
performance  and  behavioral  problems  in  the  academic 
setting.   According  to  some  researchers  (Black,  1981a;  Booz- 
Allen  &  Hamilton,  1974;  Wegscheider,  1981),  however,  all 
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children  of  alcoholics  do  not  epitomize  the  characteristic 
of  problematic  academic  performance  that  is  commonly 
attributed  to  them.   The  qualitative  research  investigation 
described  herein  was  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a 
contextual  understanding  about  a  subpopulation  of  these 
learners  that  has  been  inadequately  studied,  specifically 
those  who  are  both  academic  attainers  as  evidenced  by  their 


*■•,,.■      participation  in  doctoral  level  programs  of  academic  study 


and  the  daughters  of  alcoholics.   Of  primary  interest  in 
this  investigation  was  the  perceptions  these  learners  had 


i''-?'  •    about  their  family  and  Kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade 


(K-12)  schooling  experiences,  the  characteristics  they 
perceived  themselves  to  have  at  home  and  in  school,  and  the 
linkages  that  were  perceived  to  have  existed  between  their 
family  experiences  and  their  academic  efforts. 

Background  for  the  Study 


The  process  of  schooling  is,  according  to  educational 
"^''J^'      ethnographers,  cultural  in  nature  (Wolcott,  1982)  since 

"every  human  event  is  culture-bound"  (Shimahara,  1984,  p. 
64) .   The  process  of  learning  and  assimilating  culture, 
called  socialization,  occurs  as  a  result  of  living  in  a 
particular  society  (Lawless,  1979) .   The  cultural  learning 
process  is  initiated  in  the  family  (Lawless,  1979)  and 
maintained  in  the  school  setting  where  "the  culture  of  the 
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larger  society  is  recreated  and  hence  transmitted"  (Sanday, 

1976,  p.  176) . 

Wolcott  (1984)  argues  that  educational  settings  must  be 

viewed  as  cultural  scenes  and  researchers  in  the  schools 

should  focus  "on  how  individuals  directly  or  indirectly 

involved  in  those  scenes  make  sense  of  and  give  meaning  to 

what  is  going  on"  (p.  179)  .   An  understanding  of  how 

individuals  experience  the  schooling  process  requires, 

according  to  Heath  (1982),  an  exploration  of  the  broader 

cultural  context  of  which  schooling  is  a  part.   Such  an 

understanding  includes  an  exploration  of  the  impact  of  both 

family  and  schooling  experiences  on  the  individual  student's 

adaptation  to  the  learning  environment.   As  Bronfenbrenner 

states. 

Whether  and  how  people  learn  in  educational  settings 
is  a  function  of  sets  of  forces,  or  systems,  at  two 
levels:   a.   The  first  comprises  the  relations  between 
the  characteristics  of  learners  and  the  surroundings 
in  which  they  live  out  their  lives  (e.g.,  home, 
school,  peer  group,  work  place,  neighborhood, 
community) .   b.   The  second  encompasses  the  relations 
and  interconnections  that  exist  between  these 
environments  (1976,  p.  5). 

The  importance  of  the  interconnection  between  home  and 

school  is  underscored  by  Webb  (1981)  who  charges,  "what  goes 

on  in  the  micro-world  of  the  family  profoundly  affects  how 

children  perceive  and  experience  the  macro-world  beyond  the 

home"  (p.  155).   According  to  Epps  (1983),  "the  family  is 

the  basic  institution  through  which  children  learn  who  they 

are,  where  they  fit  into  society,  and  what  kinds  of  futures 
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they  are  likely  to  experience"  (p.  ix) .   The  environment 

provided  by  a  child's  family  of  origin  exerts  a  significant 

impact  on  his  or  her  educational  achievement  (Walberg,  1984) 

and  educational  attainment  (Bloom,  1981),  providing  a 

"critically  important  precondition"  for  successful  school 

performance  (Ware  &  Garber,  1972,  p.  190) . 

Indeed,  according  to  Bloom  (1981)  ,  "the  home 

environment  is  a  most  powerful  factor  in  determining  the 

level  of  school  achievement  of  students,  student  interest  in 

school  learning,  and  the  number  of  years  of  schooling  the 

children  will  receive"  (p.  89) .   As  Bloom  (1981)  contends. 

The  home  is  usually  the  place  in  which  the  child 
secures  the  motivation  to  learn  well  .  .  .  It  is  the 
parents  who  support  and  encourage  each  child  at  the 
different  stages  in  his  educational  and  cultural 
development.   Almost  no  one  can  make  it  on  his  own — 
each  needs  the  support  and  encouragement  of  others  to 
reach  for  higher  goals  in  education,  (p.  98) 

The  organization  of  the  family  and  its  methods  of 

socializing  family  members  "clearly  affect  the  motivational 

patterns  of  the  children  with  regard  to  their  future 

education  and  provide  them  with  the  skills  and  fundamental 

knowledge  that  substantially  determine  their  eventual 

educational  attainment"  (Nam,  1965,  p.  393) .   Individual 

children  experience  school  differently,  partly  because  they 

are  "socialized  in  diverse  contexts  .  .  .  {and  thus}  come  to 

school  differently  prepared  to  cope  with  school  demands" 

(Gilmore  &  Smith,  1982,  p.  6) .   The  home  environment, 

therefore,  exerts  a  significant  effect  on  how  children  are 
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socialized  and  ultimately  prepared  for  learning  experiences 
in  the  academic  environment. 

Unfortunately,  more  than  ten  percent  of  Americans  are 
being  or  have  been  raised  in  unhealthy,  dysfunctional  home 
environments  due  to  alcoholism  (Cermak,  1989;  Russell, 
Henderson  &  Blume,  1985;  Woodside,  1983) .   According  to 
Woodside  (1986a),  "it  is  probable  that  every  classroom 
includes  students  who  are  living  [or  have  lived]  with  a 
parent  who  abuses  alcohol"  (p.  449)  . 

Schools  serve  as  a  logical  place  to  identify  and  assist 
children  of  alcoholics  (Black,  1981b;  Newlon  &  Furrow,  1986; 
Scavnicky-Mylant,  1984) .   Since  "alcoholism  very  often 
interferes  with  a  child's  education"  (McAndrew,  1985,  p. 
343) ,  such  assistance  may  be  rendered  through  the  design  of 
instruction  and  curriculum  planning  that  attends  to  these 
learners'  characteristics  and  needs.   In  her  book  aptly 
titled,  The  Forgotten  Children,  Margaret  Cork  (1969) 
suggests  that  teachers  are  among  "the  people  who  should  be 
most  aware  of  alcoholism  in  the  family"  (p.  93)  since,  as 
Woititz  (1983)  later  contends,  "anyone  who  teaches  or  comes 
in  contact  with  young  people  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
helping  the  child  who  is  suffering  from  the  results  of 
parental  alcoholism"  (p.  18). 

Children  who  grow  up  in  an  alcoholic  home  environment 
are  "raised  not  only  in  a  crisis  situation,  but  also  in  a 
crisis  of  exceptional  duration"  (Ackerman,  1987a,  p.  38) . 
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The  dynamic  relationship  between  these  children  as  learners 
and  their  surroundings,  "with  both  the  person  and  the 
environment  engaged  in  reciprocal  tensions  and  activities, 
and  undergoing  progressive  changes  over  time" 
(Bronfenbrenner,  1976,  p.  8)  warrants  investigation. 

Learners  who  are  children  of  alcoholics,  whether  young 
or  adult,  represent  "a  unique  group  with  special  problems 
and  needs"  (Woodside,  1983,  p.  535)  which  arise  as  a 
consequence  of  living  in  a  stressful,  disordered  family 
environment.   According  to  the  research  literature,  an 
alcoholic  home  environment  presents,  for  a  significant 
number  of  children,  impediments  to  academic  success  which 
result  in  poor  school  performance  (Knop,  Teasdale, 
Schulsinger,  &  Goodwin,  1985;  Woodside,  1982,  1986a) .   What, 
then,  influences  some  children  of  alcoholics  to  become 
successfully  engaged  in  striving  for  high  levels  of  academic 
attainment? 

Spradley  (1979)  suggests  that  "children  acquire  their 
culture  by  watching  adults  and  making  inferences  about  the 
cultural  rules  for  behavior  .  .  ."  (p.  8).   According  to  Fox 
(1968) ,  "the  child  .  .  .  needs  both  parents  to  teach  him  the 
rules  of  our  culture.   Since  the  alcoholic  does  not  himself 
live  according  to  these  rules,  he  cannot  be  a  good  teacher" 
(p.  Ill) .   What  cultural  rules  or  expectations  for  behavior 
do  children  of  alcoholics  who  have  persisted  in  their 
academic  efforts  to  the  doctoral  level  learn  that  enable 
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them  to  survive  and  possibly  thrive  in  an  academic 
environment? 

Role  theory  serves  as  a  potential  linkage  between  a 
learner's  alcoholic  home  environment  and  his  or  her  striving 
for  academic  success  in  the  educational  environment. 
According  to  this  theory,  family  roles  are  acquired  by 
children  of  alcoholics  in  response  to  the  rules  for 
acceptable  behavior  that  arise  in  alcoholic  families.   Such 
roles  serve  as  mechanisms  for  survival  in  a  disordered, 
chaotic  family  system  (Wegscheider,  1981) . 

The  introduction  of  studies  on  role  theory  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  recognition  of  the  "importance  of  the 
'competent'  child  of  an  alcoholic  who,  rather  than 
developing  apparent  psychopathology  as  a  result  of  the 
environment,  exhibits  characteristics  of  a  'model'  child 
instead"  (Brown,  1988,  p.  20) .   One  role  that  is  frequently 
assumed  by  some  children  of  alcoholics  is  that  of  the 
competent,  superachieving,  "family  hero"  described  by 
Wegscheider  (1981) .   Black  (1981a)  also  posits  the  existence 
of  a  role  similar  to  the  family  hero  termed  "the  responsible 
child."   The  responsible  child  is  one  whose  characteristics 
of  responsibility,  organization,  and  the  ability  to  set  and 
achieve  goals  are  rewarded  both  at  home  and  school.   Such 
family  roles  are  frequently  noted  by  clinicians  to  be 
associated  with  success  in  the  school  environment  (Ackerman, 
1987a;  Black,  1981a;  Wegscheider,  1981),  though,  prior  to 
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this  investigation,  this  theoretical  notion  had  not  yet  been 
adequately  explored  from  the  perspective  of  those  who  were 
adult  high  academic  attainers  from  alcoholic  homes. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

Saylor,  Alexander,  and  Lewis  (1981)  acknowledge  the 
potential  existence  of  difficulties  that  all  children  face 
in  growing  up  and  assert  that  "the  nature  and  possible 
causes  of  these  difficulties  have  implications  for 
educational  programs"  (p.  127) .   As  Mullally  (1984)  avows,  a 
factor  such  as  differences  in  learner  attitudes  has 
implications  for  learner  motivation  and,  consequently,  for 
the  instructional  strategies  that  are  planned  by  educators. 
One  difficulty  that  many  learners  face  and  a  factor  that 
plays  a  potentially  major  role  in  learner  attitudes  and 
motivation  is  that  of  parental  alcoholism  and  the  stressful 
home  environment  that  parental  alcoholism  precipitates. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  and 
provide  a  contextual  description  of  learners  who  are  the 
daughters  of  alcoholics.   Specifically,  this  study  aimed  to 
describe  the  schooling  and  family  experiences  of  alcoholics' 
daughters  who  had  achieved  a  high  level  of  academic 
attainment,  as  evidenced  by  their  current  participation  in  a 
doctoral  level  program  of  academic  study,  delineating 
linkages  between  their  home  and  educational  environments  and 


factors  which  had  been  influential  in  their  academic 
striving. 

Research  Questions 

This  research  study  was  designed  to  explore  the  home 
and  family  experiences  of  alcoholics'  daughters  and  the 
linkages  which  were  perceived  to  have  existed  between  their 
alcoholic  home  environments  and  academic  striving.   The 
questions  associated  with  the  study  were  explored  from  the 
perspective  of  alcoholics'  daughters  who  were  currently 
engaged  in  striving  for  a  doctoral  level  of  academic 
attainment . 

Four  guiding  questions  provided  the  framework  for  this 

study : 

1.  How  do  alcoholics'  daughters  who  are  doctoral 
students  describe  their  family  experiences? 

2.  How  did  alcoholics'  daughters  who  achieve  high 
levels  of  academic  attainment  experience  their 
K-12  schooling? 

3.  What  linkages  exist  between  striving  for  high 
levels  of  academic  attainment  and  adaptation  to  an 
alcoholic  home  environment? 

4.  What  does  academic  striving  and  achievement  mean 
to  alcoholics'  daughters  who  have  reached  a  high 
level  of  academic  attainment? 

Within  the  context  of  these  broad,  guiding  questions, 

the  researcher  aimed  to  explore  the  nature  of  the 

participant's  schooling  and  family  experiences  in  an  effort 

to  identify  key  experiences,  perceptions,  and/or  patterns  of 

behavior  which  were  common  to  this  population  of  learners. 
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The  researcher  sought  to  identify  how  or  if  these  learners 
perceived  themselves  to  be  prepared  to  cope  with  school 
demands;  to  explore  the  existence  of  encouragement  and 
support  available  to  them  as  they  worked  toward  academic 
goals;  to  identify  and  explore  the  roles  they  perceived  they 
played  in  their  family  and  schooling  environments;  and  to 
identify  the  impact  of  educators  and  instruction  on  their 
schooling  experiences.   Such  an  exploration  served  as  a 
means  by  which  the  researcher  was  able  to  identify  and 
describe  linkages  between  academic  striving  and  adaptation 
to  a  home  environment  where  one  or  both  parents  was  addicted 
to  alcohol. 

Significance  of  the  Study 

Research  on  learners'  characteristics,  perspectives, 
and  adaptations  to  the  schooling  environment  has  previously 
focused  on  such  student  characteristics  as  gender, 
ethnicity,  and  parental  social  status.   One  influence  that 
had  not  been  adequately  addressed  in  the  research  literature 
on  learners  is  the  existence  of  parental  alcoholism  which, 
according  to  Webb  (1981)  "can  cripple  parent-child 
relationships"  (p.  174),  place  the  child  at  significant  risk 
for  emotional,  physical,  and  social  problems,  and  profoundly 
affect  the  student's  performance  in  the  educational 
environment . 
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Knowledge  about  the  characteristics  of  learners  who  are 
the  children  of  alcoholics  is  important  to  all  educators 
(Woititz,  1978)  because,  "statistically,  it  is  probable  that 
every  classroom  includes  students  who  are  living  with  a 
parent  who  abuses  alcohol"  (Woodside,  1986a,  p.  449)  . 
Educators  must  serve  as  instructional  designers  and 
curriculum  planners  for  a  significant  number  of  learners  who 
have  one  or  both  parents  who  are  chronically  ill  with 
alcoholism,  a  disease  that  often  precipitates  a  chaotic, 
stressful  family  environment  in  which  children  are 
emotionally  neglected  and  sometimes  abused.   The  ability  to 
understand  these  learners  in  the  context  of  their  home 
environments  may  enable  educators  to  more  effectively  design 
instruction  for  them.   Educators  may  also  find  themselves 
serving  as  caregivers  to  these  children  (DiCicco,  1979; 
Woititz,  1983),  though,  due  to  successful  school  performance 
and  an  appearance  of  competence,  many  children  of  alcoholics 
are  thought  to  remain  unrecognized  and  unidentified  in  the 
academic  environment  (Black,  1981a) . 

The  need  for  more  research  about  children  of  alcoholics 
in  general  has  been  voiced  by  many  (El-Guebaly  &  Offord, 
1977;  Heller,  Sher,  &  Benson,  1982;  Miller  &  Tuchfeld,  1986; 
Moos  &  Billings,  1982;  Scavnicky-Mylant ,  1984;  Woodside, 
1986b) .   Despite  the  recognition  of  alcoholism  as  a  family 
illness,  most  empirical  investigations  have  focused  on 
alcoholics  (Nardi,  1981),  with  the  offspring  of  alcoholics 
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garnering  little  attention  in  the  research  literature 
(Nardi,  1981;  Triplett  &  Arneson,  1978;  Wilson  &  Orford, 
1978;  Woodside,  1986b) .   Indeed,  children  of  alcoholics  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  literature  as  the  "forgotten 
children"  (Cork,  1969),  "the  hidden  tragedy"  (Bosma,  1972), 
and  "a  neglected  problem"  (Sloboda,  1974) .   Research  is 
particularly  scant  about  the  factors  that  mediate  the  impact 
of  parental  alcohol  abuse  (Moos  and  Billings,  1982);  about 
the  offspring  of  alcoholics  who  seem  to  be  well-functioning 
(Black,  Bucky,  &  Wilder-Padilla,  1986) ,  particularly  those 
children  of  alcoholics  who  are  successful  learners  in  the 
academic  environment;  and  about  adult  daughters  of 
alcoholics  drawn  from  a  community  rather  than  a  clinical 
population  (Heller  et  al .  ,  1982). 

Much  of  what  is  known  about  children  of  alcoholics  is 
based  on  clinical  evidence  and  anecdotal  infoinnation  (Miller 
&  Tuchfeld,  1986)  .   The  bulk  of  the  research  on  children  of 
alcoholics  has  been  focused  in  two  primary  areas:   a) 
alcoholism  transmission  (Brown,  1988;  Chafetz,  Blane,  & 
Hill,  1971)  and,  b)  those  offspring  of  alcoholics  who 
present  with  problems  to  health  care  professionals  (Black  et 
al.,  1986;  Pilat  &  Jones,  1984/85).   Children  of  alcoholics 
with  mental  health  problems  (O' Gorman,  1979;  Werner,  1986) 
who  have  been  drawn  from  clinical  settings  such  as 
outpatient  treatment  centers,  hospitals,  and  support  or 
therapeutic  groups  (Heller  et  al . ,  1982)  have  been 
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particularly  well  researched.   At  present,  a  significant 
need  exists  for  the  empirical  study  of  populations  of 
children  of  alcoholics  that  have  been  drawn  from  community 
rather  than  clinical  settings  and  that  represent  well- 
adjusted  offspring  (Heller  et  al . ,  1982). 

The  majority  of  data  regarding  the  offspring  of 
alcoholics  has  been  obtained  from  male  children  and 
adolescents,  with  adults  in  general  and  females  in 
particular  largely  neglected  in  the  children  of  alcoholics 
research  literature  (Heller  et  al.,  1982).   El-Guebaly  and 
Offord  (1977)  report  that  "the  effects  of  parental 
alcoholism  on  females  is  often  neglected"  (p.  363) . 
In  addition  to  limitations  in  the  children  of 
alcoholics  data  which  has  been  associated  with  male 
dominated  study  populations  and  focused  on  subjects  drawn 
from  clinical  settings,  current  research  on  the 
psychological  and  social  development  of  children  of 
alcoholics  narrowly  focuses  on  the  negative  impact  of 
growing  up  with  an  alcoholic  parent  (Wilson  &  Orford,  1978) . 
Few  researchers  have  considered  the  strengths  that  result 
from  socialization  in  an  alcoholic  family  system  (Nardi, 
1981) .   A  need  exists  for  research  on  "children  who  make  it" 
(O'Gorman,  1979,  p.  97).   "There  have  been  little  data  about 
the  'good  kids',  the  children  of  alcoholics  who  adjust,  who 
follow  the  rules,  who  become  the  'stars'  of  the  family" 
(Pilat  &  Jones,  1984/85,  p.  32) . 
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Heller  et  al .  (1982)  specifically  advocate  the 
retrospective  study  of  children  of  superior  achievement  who 
are  the  offspring  of  alcoholics.   The  study  of  successful 
"copers,"  they  suggest,  may  lead  to  the  identification  of 
environmental  supports  that  can  potentially  have  a  positive 
impact  on  reducing  the  risks  associated  with  parental 
alcoholism.   Chavetz  et  al .  (1971)  charge  that  a  need  exists 
to  investigate  the  effects  of  familial  dysfunction  and 
achievement  orientation  and  that  future  investigations 
should  focus  on  non-ill  populations.   As  suggested  by  Robert 
Niven,  former  director  of  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  in  an  interview  with  Hindman  and  Small 
(1984),  research  which  addresses  children  of  alcoholics  who 
are  what  he  terms  "invulnerables"  may  make  it  possible  to 
understand  the  dynamics  that  appear  to  protect  or  buffer 
those  who  seem  immune  to  the  negative  impact  of  an  alcoholic 
home  environment  (Miller  &  Tuchfeld,  1986) . 

Wilson  and  Orford  (1978)  call  for  more  descriptive 
research  about  children  of  alcoholics  and  advocate  the 
undertaking  of  investigations  which  focus  on  the  large 
number  of  children  of  alcoholics  who  are  affected  by 
parental  alcoholism  in  the  educational  and  social  arenas. 
Little  is  known  about  alcoholics'  daughters  who  evidence 
superior  achievement  in  the  educational  realm.   It  was 
anticipated  that  an  exploration  of  linkages  between  behavior 
in  the  home  and  in  the  school  environment  might  uncover 
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factors  which  influenced  academic  success  and  striving  in 
some  children  of  alcoholics  and  which  would  have 
implications  for  teachers'  decision  making  and  instructional 
design.   As  previously  mentioned,  role  theory  presented  one 
potential  linkage  of  importance  between  home  and  school 
behavior,  a  linkage  that  warranted  further  investigation. 

Of  significance  in  this  investigation,  was  the 
opportunity  to  garner  an  increased  understanding  of  learners 
from  alcoholic  home  environments  who  have  achieved  high 
levels  of  academic  attainment.   An  improved  understanding  of 
these  learners  potentially  enables  educators  to  better  plan 
for  the  instructional  and  curriculum  needs  of  this 
population  and  to  assist  and  support  children  of  alcoholics 
more  effectively  in  the  learning  environment.   Importantly, 
the  qualitative  accounts  associated  with  the  study  "convey 
to  teachers,  administrators,  and  parents  the  diversity  to  be 
expected  from  children,  students,  and  school  communities  and 
encourage  these  educators  to  respond  more  flexibly  and 
appropriately  to  their  charges"  (Goetz  &  LeCompte,  1984,  p. 
32)  . 

Definition  of  Terms 

Alcoholism  is  a  chronic,  progressive  disease  in  which 
an  individual  continues  his  or  her  alcohol  use  despite  the 
problems  drinking  causes  in  any  aspect  of  his  or  her  life 
(Kinney  &  Leaton,  1987) . 
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The  child  of  an  alcoholic  is  "Any  person,  adult  or 
child,  who  has  a  parent  identified  in  any  way  as  having  a 
significant  problem  related  to  alcohol  use.   This  includes  a 
child' s  perception  that  the  parent  drinks  too  much,  when 
that  parent's  alcohol  use  interferes  with  the  functioning  of 
the  family  and  the  life  of  the  child"  (Blume,  1985,  p.  4)  . 

A  doctoral  student  is  an  individual  who  has  completed  a 
bachelor' s  degree  and  who  is  currently  engaged  in  an 
academic  program  of  study  that  culminates  in  a  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  Juris  Doctor,  or  Doctor  of  Education  degree. 

An  academic  attainer  is  an  individual  who  has  completed 
the  necessary  prerequisites  for  academic  study  at  the 
doctoral  level. 

Design  of  the  Study 

A  qualitative  methodology  was  used  to  collect  life 
history  and  academic  career  data  from  doctoral  students  who 
were  the  self-identified  daughters  of  alcoholics.   Following 
the  receipt  of  written  approval  from  the  University 
Committee  for  the  Protection  of  Human  Subjects  and  those  who 
agreed  to  participate  in  the  study,  a  minimum  of  four  in- 
depth  qualitative  interviews  were  conducted  with  each 
informant,  comprising  a  total  of  78  interview  sessions.   It 
was  through  the  dialogue  produced  during  the  approximately 
144  total  hours  of  interviews  that  the  researcher  was  able 
to  achieve  a  detailed  understanding  of  how  learners  who  are 
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the  daughters  of  alcoholics  "think  and  how  they  came  to 
develop  the  perspectives  they  hold"  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982, 
p.  2) .   Data  were  also  obtained  as  a  consequence  of  using  a 
projective  technique  during  one  interview;  the  collection  of 
demographic  and  genealogical  data;  and  as  a  result  of  the 
researcher's  observations  during  the  course  of  the  study. 

Scope  of  the  Study 

This  study  was  conducted  during  the  1988-89  academic 
year  at  a  major  southern  university  in  the  United  States. 
It  involved  the  participation  of  15  adult  female  students, 
ranging  in  age  from  26  to  47  years,  who  were  designated  high 
academic  attainers  as  a  consequence  of  their  completion  of 
the  necessary  prerequisites  for  academic  study  at  the 
doctoral  level . 

Volunteers  were  apprised  of  the  study  by  means  of 
flyers  and  newspaper  advertisements  which  sought  the 
participation  of  female  doctoral  students  for  the  study, 
word  of  mouth  notification,  and  letters  mailed  to  124 
randomly  selected  female  doctoral  students  from  one 
University.   Participants  in  the  research  effort  were 
identified  as  alcoholics'  daughters  on  the  basis  of  self 
report  and  the  results  of  the  Children  of  Alcoholics 
Screening  Test  (CAST) .   They  volunteered  to  be  interviewed 
about  their  life  and  academic  career  histories  and  their 
perceptions  about  academic  striving.   The  study  provided  a 
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contextual  understanding  of  alcoholics'  daughters  in  the 
academic  environment  and  insight  into  the  factors  which 
influenced  the  academic  striving  of  this  population  of 
female  doctoral  students  whose  home  environments  were 
influenced  by  parental  addiction  to  alcohol. 

Given  the  nature  of  this  qualitative  study,  the 
statistical  generalization  of  the  findings  associated  with 
the  study  is  not  appropriate.   The  findings  of  this 
investigation  are  presented,  however,  in  a  way  that  enhances 
the  elements  of  external  validity  that  apply  to  qualitative 
research:   the  comparability  and  translatability  of  the 
findings  (Goetz  &  LeCompte,  1984) .   In  order  to  address 
comparability,  a  concerted  effort  was  made  to  ensure  that 
each  component  of  the  study  was  "sufficiently  well  described 
and  defined  .  .  .  {in  a  way  that  will  enable  other 
researchers  to}  use  the  results  of  the  study  as  a  basis  for 
comparison  with  other  studies  addressing  related  issues" 
(Goetz  &  LeCompte,  1984,  p.  228) .   Translatability  was 
addressed  by  using  definitions,  qualitative  research 
techniques,  and  theories  which  are  understood  by  educational 
researchers . 

In  summary,  a  qualitative  research  methodology  was  used 
to  explore  the  home  and  schooling  experiences  of  and 
perspectives  about  academic  attainment  held  by  15 
alcoholics'  daughters  who  were  actively  engaged  in  pursuing 
doctoral  level  programs  of  study.   The  aim  of  the  study  was 
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to  explore  linkages  between  the  home  and  schooling 
experiences  of  female  children  of  alcoholics  in  an  effort  to 
describe  those  experiences  and  to  identify  factors  which 
influenced  their  academic  striving. 

In  the  following  chapters,  a  review  of  the  literature, 
the  research  methodology,  study  findings,  and  the 
conclusions  and  implications  of  the  study  will  be  presented. 
In  Chapter  II,  a  review  of  the  literature  regarding  the 
family  dynamics  of  alcoholism,  children  of  alcoholics,  the 
schooling  performance  of  children  of  alcoholics,  and 
theories  regarding  academic  striving  gleaned  from  the 
literature  on  familial  alcoholism  will  be  addressed.   The 
qualitative  research  perspective  and  the  research  strategies 
and  procedures  associated  with  this  study  will  be  described 
in  Chapter  III.   In  Chapters  IV,  V,  and  VI,  the  research 
findings  will  be  presented,  and,  in  Chapter  VII,  the 
conclusions  and  implications  of  the  findings  for  education 
will  be  discussed. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


Introduction 


The  learning  capabilities  of  students  are  affected  by 
their  physical,  mental  and  emotional  health,  with  learner 
performance  in  the  educational  setting  significantly 
influenced  by  the  presence  of  emotional  stress  arising  from 
sources  external  to  the  classroom  environment  (Knirk  & 
Gustafson,  1986) .   Parental  alcoholism  represents  one  form 
of  chronic  stress  (Clair  &  Genest,  1987)  to  which  many 
learners  are  exposed.   Indeed,  according  to  Brenner  (1984), 
"the  most  widespread  cause  of  severe  stress  for  school-age 
children  in  the  United  States  today  is  life  with  an 
alcoholic  parent"  (p.  151). 

An  estimated  twenty-eight  and  a  half  million  people  in 
American  society  have  an  alcoholic  parent  (Booz-Allen  & 
Hamilton,  1974;  Russell  et  al . ,  1985;  Woodside,  1988),  with 
children  under  the  age  of  18  accounting  for  approximately 
seven  million  of  those  individuals  (Blume,  1985;  Morehouse  & 
Scola,  1986;  Russell  et  al . ,  1985).   Thus,  "there  are  large 
numbers  of  children  in  our  schools  who  are  constantly  faced 
with  the  overwhelming  task  of  coping  with  parental 
alcoholism"  (Triplett  &  Arneson,  1978,  p.  596) .   In  fact, 
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educators  in  classrooms  or  other  settings  can  anticipate 
that  at  least  ten  (Woodside,  1983)  to  eighteen  percent 
(Berkowitz  &  Perkins,  1988;  Kammeier,  1971;  Roosa,  Sandler, 
Beals,  &  Short,  1988a)  of  their  students  will  be  children  of 
alcoholics . 

Children  of  alcoholics  represent  a  "huge  but  hidden 
group  in  the  nation's  population"  (Woodside,  1988,  p.  785). 
Despite  their  prevalence,  it  has  been  only  recently  that  the 
offspring  of  alcoholics  have  been  recognized  as  a  population 
at  risk  (Roosa  et  al . ,  1988a)  and  in  need  of  identification, 
education,  intervention,  and  treatment  (Black,  1981b;  Brown, 
Beletsis,  &  Cermak,  1989;  Small,  1974) .   The  most  frequently 
cited  underlying  concern  about  this  population  is  twofold: 
a)  children  of  alcoholics  are  at  increased  risk  for 
developing  alcoholism  or  marrying  an  alcoholic  (Woodside, 
1986b)  and,  b)  these  offspring  "don't  do  well  academically 
and  are  at  grave  risk  for  developing  long-lasting  emotional 
and  behavioral  disturbances"  (Triplett  &  Arenson,  1978,  p. 

596)  . 

The  home  environment  experienced  by  an  estimated  one  in 
eight  Americans  who  grows  up  with  an  alcoholic  parent 
(Russell  et  al .  ,  1985)  is  different  from  the  home 
environment  of  those  who  have  nonalcoholic  parents  (Booz- 
Allen  &  Hamilton,  1974;  Hawley  &  Brown,  1981),  including 
those  whose  nonalcoholic  families  are  stressed  by  chronic 
illnesses  and  disabilities  other  than  alcoholism  (Cermak  & 
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Brown,  1989;  Jacob  &  Seilhamer,  1989) .   "Whether  aged  8  or 
80,  young  and  adult  children  from  alcoholic  families 
experience  special  problems  which  are  unique  to  living  with 
an  alcoholic  parent"  (Woodside,  1983,  p.  531) .   These 
individuals  tend  to  be  as  deeply  affected  by  alcoholism  as 
alcoholics  themselves  (Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton,  1974;  DiCicco, 
1979) . 

Although  a  dearth  of  research  on  children  of  alcoholics 
exists  (Scheitlin,  1990;  Woodside,  1986b),  the  majority  of 
studies  "convincingly  demonstrate"  (Russell  et  al . ,  1985,  p. 
52)  that  the  major  impact  of  parental  alcohol  dependence 
lies  in  its  detrimental  influence  on  a  child' s  functioning 
(Moos  &  Billings,  1982) .   Parental  alcoholism  is  strongly 
associated  with  severe  family  stress  (Wegscheider,  1981) , 
child  neglect,  emotional  abuse  (Ackerman,  1989),  poor  school 
performance,  depression,  and  suicide  (National  Institute  of 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  [NIAAA] ,  1983) . 

The  physical,  social,  and  emotional  problems  (Blume, 
1985;  Russell  et  al . ,  1985)  that  family  alcoholism  appears 
to  precipitate  in  children  of  alcoholics  may  be  manifested 
in  the  educational  environment  (Naiditch,  1986) , 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  learning  and  academic 
achievement  (Brown  &  Creamer,  1987-1988;   McAndrew,  1985; 
Morehouse  &  Scola,  1986;   Woodside,  1982) .   Many  teachers, 
however,  are  unaware  of  the  severity  with  which  alcoholism 
can  affect  family  members  (Newlon  &  Furrow,  1986)  and  its 
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consequent  impact  on  the  teaching/learning  process.   "Only 
within  the  last  few  years  have  we  begun  to  realize  how  much 
the  home  lives  of  these  children  can  affect  their  ability  to 
learn  and  perform  academically  and  socially  in  the  school 
environment"  (It's  elementary.  1989,  p.  1) .   As  Morehouse 
and  Scola  (1986)  note, 

Children  of  alcoholics  suffer  a  wider  range  of 
physical,  psychological  and  emotional  characteristics 
which  impact  on  all  aspects  of  their  educational 
experience  .  .  .  {including}  attendance,  classroom 
behavior,  academic  performance,  peer  group 
relationships,  involvement  in  extracurricular 
activities,  and  interaction  with  those  in  authority, 
(p.  1) 

Although  conduct  disorders,  truancy,  poor  academic 
performance  and  impaired  peer  group  relationships  are 
problems  frequently  associated  with  children  of  alcoholics, 
those  who  manifest  such  problematic  behaviors  may  actually 
be  in  the  minority  (Black,  1979,  1981b;  Black  et  al . ,  1986). 
Educators  must  be  able  to  identify  and  appropriately  respond 
to  learners  from  these  high-risk  homes  (Lackey,  1987),  yet 
the  detrimental  impact  of  parental  alcoholism  on  learners 
and  the  needs  they  have  for  special  attention  may  not  be 
readily  apparent  to  those  who  teach  them  (Black,  1981b) . 
Teachers  may  become  aware  of  only  those  children  who  are 
most  severely  affected  by  parental  alcoholism  (Roosa  et  al . , 
1988a)  or  who  exhibit  conduct  and  other  problems  in  the 
classroom  and  remain  oblivious  to  the  problems  and 
instructional  needs  of  the  majority  of  children  of 
alcoholics  when  these  children  exhibit  no  obvious  symptoms. 
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Clinicians  (Black,  1981a)  and  researchers  (Black  et 
al.,  1986;  Pilat  and  Jones,  1984/85)  assert  that  many 
children  of  alcoholics  manage  seemingly  well  and  appear 
well-adjusted  (Seixas,  1982)  without  obvious  behavioral 
(Triplett  &  Arneson,  1978)  or  emotional  problems  despite 
what,  for  many,  is  a  painful,  inconsistent,  chaotic, 
stressful  family  environment.   It  may  be  possible  that 
positive  consequences  (Nardi,  1981)  and  personal  strengths 
(El-Guebaly  &  Offord,  1977)  result  from  growing  up  with  an 
alcoholic  parent  but,  as  suggested  by  Naiditch  (1986),  "most 
children  of  alcoholics  remain  hidden  because  their  coping 
behaviors  tend  to  be  approval-seeking  and  socially 
acceptable"  (p.  87),  not  because  they  are  unaffected. 

A  review  of  the  current  research  literature  will  be 
presented  in  this  chapter  in  an  effort  to  provide  a  basis 
for  understanding  learners  who  are  the  offspring  of 
alcoholics  in  the  context  of  their  home  and  schooling 
environments.   The  review  will  focus  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  alcoholic  family  system,  the  impact  of  parental 
alcoholism  on  the  offspring  of  alcoholics,  and  the 
acquisition  of  roles  as  a  primary  coping  strategy  used  by 
offspring  in  response  to  parental  alcoholism.   The  clinical 
observations  and  research  findings  regarding  academic 
performance  and  motivation  in  this  population  will  also  be 
presented. 
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The  Alcoholic  Family 

Alcoholism  is  a  chronic,  progressive  disease  (Arentzen, 
1978)  that  involves  a  loss  of  control  over  drinking  (Black, 
1981a)  and  the  continuation  of  alcohol  use  despite  the 
problems  it  causes  an  individual  in  any  area  of  her  or  his 
life  (Kinney  &  Leaton,  1987) .   Approximately  7  to  10  million 
Americans  are  affected  by  the  disease  at  any  given  time 
(Miller  &  Tuchfeld,  1986)  with  males  estimated  to  represent 
the  majority  of  alcoholics  (Kinney  &  Leaton,  1987) .   The 
impact  of  the  illness  invariably  extends  beyond  the 
individual  alcoholic  to  include  significant  others, 
particularly  family  members  (Ackerman,  1983)  . 

Alcoholism  has  been  recognized  as  a  family  illness 
(Cotton,  1979;  Goodwin,  Schulsinger,  Moller,  Hermansen, 
Winokur,  &  Guze,  1974;  Harford,  Haack,  &  Spiegler,  1987- 
1988)  since  the  1950' s  (Gravitz  &  Bowden,  1985).   The 
disease  is  called  a  familial  disorder  (Herjanic,  Herjanic, 
Penick,  Tomelleri,  &  Armbruster,  1977)  for  two  primary 
reasons.   First,  strong  evidence  supports  the  existence  of 
an  inherited  predisposition  for  alcoholism   (Blum,  Noble, 
Sheridan,  Montgomery,  Ritchie,  Jagadeeswaran,  Nogami, 
Briggs,  &  Cohn,  1990;  Goodwin,  1988;  Woodside,  1988),  and 
second,  all  members  of  the  family  are  invariably  affected  by 
the  alcoholic  home  environment  (Ackerman,  1983;  Booze-Allen 
&  Hamilton,  1974;  Bowles,  1968;  Ellwood,  1980;  Newlon  & 
Furrow,  1986) .   As  Wegscheider  (1981)  states. 
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Everyone  whose  life  touches  the  alcoholic's  is  in  one 
way  or  another  affected  by  his  disease,  but  its  direct 
consequences  fall  on  the  members  of  his  immediate 
family,  those  who  in  a  most  literal  sense  share  his 
life  and  eventually  his  illness,  (p.  76) 

Unfortunately,  associated  with  the  cross-generational 
cycle  of  alcoholism  is  a  "family  cycle  of  pain"  (Woodside, 
1988)  due  to  the  dysfunctional  family  environment  that 
alcoholism  precipitates.   As  Arentzen  (1978)  avows, 
alcoholism  is  "an  illness  that  generates  fear,  shame,  rage, 
and  helplessness  in  the  patient  as  well  as  in  the 
'significant  others'"  involved  in  his  or  her  life  (p.  351). 
The  demoralization  of  the  family  due  to  alcoholism  becomes 
"as  devastating  as  the  alcoholism  itself"  (Gravitz  &  Bowden, 
1985,  p.  9) . 

Impact  of  Alcoholism 

Alcoholism  and  the  family  environment  it  creates 
constitutes  a  critical  factor  that  influences  the 
development  of  the  offspring  of  alcoholics  (Brown,  1988)  and 
thus  their  characteristics  as  learners  in  the  academic 
arena.   For  children  of  alcoholics,  parental  drinking 
becomes  the  central  focus  of  their  lives  and  this  reality, 
more  than  any  other,  impacts  on  the  development  of  their 
social  behaviors,  emotions,  and  personalities  (NIAAA,  1983) . 

The  impact  of  parental  alcoholism  is  inescapable. 
Children  of  alcoholics  are  powerless  to  leave  the  family 
(Ackerman,  1987a;  Naiditch,  1986;  Wood,  1987)  because. 
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according  to  Booz-Allen  and  Hamilton  (1974),  "by  virtue  of 
their  dependency  status,  {they}  do  not  exercise  control  over 
their  own  lives.   If  alcoholism  is  present  in  their  family 
environments,  children  must  experience  it  and  suffer  its 
impact"  (p.  2) . 

Although  every  alcoholic  family  is  in  severe  stress 
(Wegscheider,  1981)  with  disturbances  apparent  in  the 
structure  of  the  alcoholic  family  inevitably  affecting 
family  members  (Cermak  &  Brown,  1989;  Gravitz  &  Bowden, 
1985) ,  the  dynamics  of  the  alcoholic  home  environment  vary 
(Beletsis  &  Brown,  1989) .   As  a  consequence,  it  must  be 
noted  that  alcoholism  has  a  variable  impact  on  families  and 
on  individual  family  members  (Ackerman,  1983,  1987b;  Clair  & 
Genest,  1987;  Goodwin,  1987;  Heller  et  al . ,  1982;  Kaufman, 
1984;  Nardi,  1981)  . 

Children  and  other  members  of  the  alcoholic  family  may 
be  differentially  affected  by  alcoholism  due  to  a  number  of 
factors  including  "interacting  forces  that  are  social  and 
psychological  in  nature"  (Nardi,  1981,  p.  239)  .   Although 
alcoholism  undoubtedly  disrupts  familial  equilibrium  and 
interaction,  the  critical  factor  that  leads  to 
psychopathology  in  children  of  alcoholics  has  yet  to  be 
isolated  (West  &  Prinz,  1987) . 

Factors  that  seem  to  influence  the  impact  of  parental 
alcoholism  on  children  and  other  family  members  include  but 
are  not  limited  to  the  severity  of  the  alcoholism  (Herjanic 
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et  al.,  1977;  Rydelius,  1981);  the  alcoholic  drinking 
pattern  (Wilson  &  Orford,  1978);  the  incidence  of  maternal 
drinking  during  pregnancy  (Marcus,  1986;  Morehouse  &  Scola, 
1986);  the  alcoholic's  behavior,  including  the  effectiveness 
with  which  he  or  she  fulfills  the  parental  role  (Ackerman, 
1987b) ;  perceptions  about  the  situation  by  family  members 
(Ackerman,  1983);  and  the  parental  effectiveness  of  the 
nonalcoholic  parent  (Deutsch,  1982) .   Moreover,  the 
socioeconomic  status  of  the  family  (El-Guebaly  &  Offord, 
1977),  continuation  of  family  rituals  (Wolin,  Bennett,  & 
Noonan,  1979) ,  age  of  the  child  at  the  onset  of  alcoholism 
(Seixas,  1982;  Wilson  &  Orford,  1978),  and  the  gender  of  the 
child  (Kammeier,  1971;  Seixas,  1982)  may  also  play  a 
significant  role.   Ackerman  (1983)  argues  that  one  of  the 
most  significant  factors  that  can  mediate  the  impact  of 
parental  alcoholism  is  the  ability  of  the  child  to  establish 
positive  relationships  outside  the  family. 

Approximately  60%  of  alcoholic  families  are  affected  by 
paternal  alcoholism,  20%  by  maternal  alcoholism,  and  20%  by 
both  maternal  and  paternal  alcoholism  (Ackerman,  1989) .  The 
gender  of  the  alcoholic  can  exert  a  significant  influence  on 
the  impact  of  parental  alcoholism  on  the  family  (Cork,  1969; 
Seixas,  1982;  Wilson  &  Orford,  1978)  although,  when  family 
interaction  patterns  were  studied  by  Tislenko  and  Steinglass 
(1988),  no  differences  in  the  pattern  of  interactions  were 
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observed  in  families  with  male  alcoholics  compared  to  those 
with  female  alcoholics. 

In  any  case,  the  gender  of  the  alcoholic  parent  is 
believed  to  influence  the  pattern  of  drinking  (Wilson  & 
Orford,  1978),  magnitude  of  the  impact  on  the  child  (Cork, 
1969),  progression  of  the  disease  (Kinney  &  Leaton,  1987), 
and  the  age  of  alcoholism  awareness  by  the  child  (Ackerman, 
1989).   The  alcoholic's  gender  also  affects  the  existence 
and  type  of  neglect  and/or  abuse  in  the  family  (Kaufman, 
1986;  Woititz,  1978),  and  family  stability  (Ackerman,  1986; 
Kinney  &  Leaton,  1987) . 

As  a  consequence  of  these  and  other  variables,  many  but 
not  all  children  of  alcoholics  are  negatively  affected  by 
the  home  environment  created  by  parental  alcoholism 
(Ackerman,  1987a,  1987b;  Goodwin,  1987) .   According  to 
Ackerman  (1987b),  "families  under  stress  produce  children 
under  stress"  but  childrens'  reactions  to  stress  vary  (p. 
13) .   Some  may  be  less  affected  by  parental  alcoholism  due 
to  the  methods  they  develop  to  cope  with  stress  (Ackerman, 
1987b) .   Still  others  may  be  less  affected  due  to  ways  in 
which  the  disease  is  incorporated  into  the  family  system 
(Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton,  1974;  Wolin  et  al . ,  1979).   Deutsch 
(1982)  maintains  that  a  reduction  in  the  power  that 
alcoholism  wields  in  influencing  the  family  and  a  consequent 
higher  level  of  family  functioning  may  occur  if  the 
nonalcoholic  spouse  retains  a  self-identity  and  an  ability 
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to  satisfy  his  or  her  own  needs  without  focusing  on  the 
alcoholic . 

Parental  alcoholism  is  not  equally  disruptive  in  all 
families.   In  some  cases,  alcoholism  is  a  relatively 
minor  characteristic  in  the  total  fiber  of  family  life; 
the  family  functions  well  with  a  basically  positive 
atmosphere,  whether  in  spite  of  or  because  of  the 
alcoholism  of  a  parent.   If  the  situation  is  not 
seriously  uncomfortable,  the  child  need  not  take 
extreme  measures  to  defend  himself  against  it;   he 
simply  accommodates  the  alcoholism  as  a  limited 
problem.   (Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton,  1974,  p.  41) 

Gravitz  and  Bowden  (1985)  assert,  however,  that  "almost 

everyone  who  has  an  alcoholic  parent  has  been  and  is 

profoundly  affected  by  the  experience"  (p.  7)  because,  as 

Deutsch  (1982)  contends,  the  emotional  needs  of  these 

individuals  cannot  be  satisfied  within  the  alcoholic  family. 

The  impact  of  the  experience  is  considered  to  be  significant 

even  if  the  child  is  a  teenager  at  the  onset  of  parental 

alcoholism  (Kaufman,  1986) . 

Recognition  of  Alcoholism 

One  problem  with  assessing  the  impact  of  parental 
alcoholism  is  that  many  adult  children  of  alcoholics  report 
never  having  associated  current  problems  and  concerns  with 
their  previous  experiences  and  feelings  affiliated  with 
growing  up  with  an  alcoholic  parent  (Small,  1984).   Although 
alcoholism  exerts  a  tremendous  and  often  negative  impact  on 
the  family  unit,  the  overt  recognition  of  the  illness  within 
the  family  and  by  individual  family  members  may  be  obscured 
by  a  variety  of  factors . 
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Family  members  tend  to  strongly  deny  to  themselves  and 
others  that  alcoholism  is  a  problem  (Schumrum  &  Hartman, 
1988) .   They  may  attempt  to  minimize  the  impact  that  the 
drinking  behavior  has  on  the  family  (Ackerman,  1989)  and 
shield  children  from  recognizing  the  existence  of  a  drinking 
problem  (Mayer  &  Black,  1977) .   Denial  is  associated  with 
the  social  stigma  that  continues  to  surround  alcoholism 
(Bowles,  1968;  Mayer  &  Black,  1977)  despite  the  current 
recognition  of  this  problem  as  an  illness.   The  effects  of 
alcoholism  serve  as  a  "stigmatizing  experience  for  all 
members  of  the  affected  family"  (Hawley  and  Brown,  1981,  p. 
41)  because,  as  was  noted  over  three  decades  ago  by  Jackson 
(1954),  the  family  is  affected  by  a  problem  that  is 
culturally  defined  as  shameful  and  viewed  as  an  indicator  of 
weakness,  sinfulness,  or  inadequacy. 

Alcoholism  awareness  within  the  family  is  also  masked 
by  the  tendency  of  family  members  to  attribute  alcohol- 
related  problems  to  phenomena  other  than  alcoholism  and  to 
avoid  discussion  of  both  alcoholism  and  the  problems  it 
precipitates  (Black,  1981a) .   In  addition,  a  lack  of 
understanding  about  alcoholism  (Black,  1981a;  Donovan,  1981) 
and  the  lack  of  a  basic  frame  of  reference  with  which  young 
children  of  alcoholics  can  compare  their  home  environments 
(Weddle  &  Wishon,  1986)  may  impede  the  awareness  of  parental 
alcoholism  by  offspring  and  others. 
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Although  some  children  of  alcoholics  may  have 
difficulty  linking  parental  drinking  with  the  events  in 
their  lives  (Biek,  1981)  and  the  quality  of  their  home 
lives,  it  is  the  impression  of  treatment  professionals  that 
most  children  of  alcoholics  are  aware  of  parental  drinking 
problems  (Deutsch,  1982;  Wilson  &  Orford,  1978)  and  become 
aware  of  such  problems  "from  a  very  early  age"  (Hawley  & 
Brown,  1981,  p.  45) .   Deutsch  (1982)  claims  that  by  three  or 
four  years  of  age  most  children  are  aware  of  and  can 
articulate  the  linkage  between  alcohol  and  problems  in  the 
family.   Interviews  conducted  by  Cork  (1969)  with  children 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  16  years  (n=115)  who  were  the 
offspring  of  alcoholics  revealed  that  most  became  aware  of 
and  reacted  to  parental  drinking  around  the  age  of  6  or  7 
years . 

In  contrast  with  findings  by  Deutsch  (1982)  and  Cork 
(1969),  Ackerman  (1989)  identifies  a  later  age  of 
recognition  in  daughters  of  alcoholics  in  a  more  recent 
study.   According  to  Ackerman  (1989),  the  mean  age  at  which 
daughters  of  alcoholics  (n=624)  reported  attainment  of  what 
the  researcher  identified  as  the  stage  of  alcoholism 
awareness  was  about  13  years.   Moreover,  Ackerman  (1989) 
observes  that  the  age  for  alcoholism  recognition  is 
influenced  by  the  gender  of  the  alcoholic.   According  to 
Ackerman' s  investigation,  the  daughters  of  paternal 
alcoholics  became  aware  of  the  alcoholism  at  approximately 
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age  12,  while  daughters  with  two  alcoholic  parents  became 
aware  at  age  14,  and  those  with  an  alcoholic  mother  at 
age  19. 

Alcoholic  Family  Characteristics 

Despite  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  alcoholic  families 
(West  &  Prinz,  1987),  clinicians  and  researchers  maintain 
that  general  patterns  and  predominant  characteristics  can  be 
found  which  typify  families  for  which  parental  alcoholism  is 
a  problem  (Black,  1981a;  Black,  1981b;  Seixas  &  Youcha, 
1985;  Woititz,  1978,  1983)  and  with  which  children  of 
alcoholics  consistently  identify  (Gravitz  &  Bowden,  1985) . 
Though  research  on  the  family  dynamics  of  alcoholism  is 
limited  (Googins  &  Casey,  1987),  the  difficulties  associated 
with  growing  up  in  an  alcoholic  family  are  frequently 
documented  in  the  existing  research  literature. 

"As  with  most  chronic  illnesses,  alcoholism  can  become 
a  powerful  organizer  of  family  life"  (Bennett,  Wolin,  Reiss, 
&  Teitelbaum,  1987) .   Unfortunately,  alcohol  becomes  the 
central  focus  of  the  alcoholic's  life  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  needs  of  the  family  and  its  members  (Arentzen,  1978) . 
According  to  Woodside  (1986b),  children  "commonly  feel 
invisible,  neglected,  and  unloved  because  all  of  family  life 
revolves  around  the  alcoholic"  (p.  31) .   The  offspring  of 
alcoholics  become,  in  Wood's  (1987)  words,  "the  most  tragic 
victims  of  the  disease"  (p.  3) . 
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The  environment  that  characterizes  alcoholic  families 
will  be  presented  in  the  section  of  this  chapter  below.   The 
childrearing  practices  commonly  associated  with  alcoholic 
families  will  be  presented  in  the  section  that  follows. 
Family  environment 

As  with  other  long-term,  severe  illnesses,  alcoholism 
not  only  preoccupies  the  family,  but  also  precipitates 
conflict  (Clair  &  Genest,  1987)  accompanied  by  an  atmosphere 
of  anxiety  and  tension  within  the  family  (Wilson  &  Orford, 
1978;  Wood,  1987) .   The  alcoholic  family  environment  is 
generally  typified  as  one  that  is  chaotic  (McAndrew,  1985; 
Morehouse  &  Richards,  1983;  Seixas  &  Youcha,  1985) ,  rigid, 
unpredictable,  and  inconsistent  (Beletsis  &  Brown,  1989; 
Black,  1981b;  Cermak  &  Brown,  1989;  Gravitz  &  Bowden,  1985; 
McAndrew,  1985;  Miller  &  Tuchfeld,  1986;  Seixas,  1982; 
Woodside,  1982) .   The  alcoholic  home  environment  generates 
denial,  distrust,  fear  (Black,  1981a),  abandonment,  real  or 
potential  violence  (Cermak,  1989),  and  a  sense  by  children 
that  their  home  environment  differs  from  that  of  other 
children  (Cork,  1969)  .   None  of  115  school-aged  children  of 
alcoholics  interviewed  by  Cork  (1969),  for  example,  assessed 
her  or  his  family  atmosphere  as  normal. 

The  alcoholic  family  is  a  family  under  stress.   It  is 
one  that  is  often  beset  by  such  problems  as  conflict,  poor 
marital  relationships,  family  instability,  secrecy 
surrounding  the  alcoholism  with  resultant  family  isolation. 
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and  an  overwhelming  denial  that  alcohol  is  a  problem.   Due 
to  the  frequency  with  which  these  problems  are  cited  in  the 
research  literature  and  the  impact  these  problems  have  on 
children,  further  discussion  of  these  particular  aspects  of 
alcoholic  family  life  is  warranted. 

Stress.   Alcoholic  families  are  more  stressful  (Roosa, 
Sandler,  Gehring,  Beals,  &  Cappo,  1988b),  especially  for 
families  with  young  children  (Moos  &  Billings,  1982) ,  and 
less  supportive  than  the  families  of  nonalcoholics  (Clair  & 
Genest,  1987;  Holden,  Brown,  &  Mott,  1988) .   Living  with  an 
alcoholic  has  been  likened  to  living  with  chronic  stress 
(Ackerman,  1983;  Clair  &  Genest,  1987) .   As  Kaufman  (1986) 
affirms,  "it  is  generally  accepted  that  anyone  living  close 
to  an  alcoholic  will  be  psychologically  stressed"  (p.  347) 
to  the  point  that,  for  some,  symptoms  of  post-traumatic 
stress  disorder  become  apparent  (Liepman,  White,  & 
Nirenberg,  1986)  in  adulthood  (Cermak,  1989) .   Indeed, 
alcoholic  families  are  characterized  by  a  "wide  variety  of 
physical,  psychological,  social  and  economic  stress  .  .  . 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  affect  the  children"  (Mayer  & 
Black,  1977,  p.  432) . 

The  stress  that  is  characteristically  present  in 
alcoholic  families  often  exists  at  high  levels  of  severity 
(Wegscheider,  1981) .   Considering  the  range  of  possible 
childhood  stressors,  Brenner  (1984)  maintains  that  parental 
alcoholism  represents  the  severe  end  of  that  spectrum. 
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According  to  Cermak  (1989),  "early  childhood  development 
within  an  alcoholic  family  constitutes  a  stress  that  is 
clearly  outside  the  range  of  human  experience  usually 
considered  to  be  normal"  (p.  40) .   It  is  as  a  consequence  of 
the  stressful  conditions  under  which  many  alcoholic  families 
function,  that  the  offspring  are  placed  at  risk  for 
behavioral,  social,  emotional  (Berkowitz  &  Perkins,  1988), 
developmental,  and  physiological  problems  (Ackerman,  1983) . 

Conflict.   Conflict  is  a  frequently  cited  problem  in 
alcoholic  families  (Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton,  1974;  Clair  & 
Genest,  1987;  Deutsch,  1982;  Kumpfer  &  DeMarsh,  1985;  Wood, 
1987)  with  the  emotional  climate  in  the  home  characterized 
by  emotional  conflict,  situational  crisis  (Mayer  &  Black, 
1977),  the  emotional  unavailability  of  parents  (Morehouse  & 
Richards,  1983),  tension,  and  arguments  (Wilson  &  Orford, 
1978) .   The  conflict  that  is  manifested  in  the  alcoholic 
family  is  frequently  unending  and  triangulated  (Deutsch, 
1982)  and  recalled  by  children  of  alcoholics  as  a  problem  of 
great  concern  to  them  (Cork,  1969;  Seixas,  1982)  .   Such 
conflict  may  be  manifested  by  overt  quarreling  and  physical 
aggression,  or  by  passive  forms  of  aggression  (Seixas, 
1982) .   According  to  a  study  conducted  by  Booz-Allen  & 
Hamilton  (1974),  interviews  with  fifty  children  of 
alcoholics  revealed  that  the  majority  of  the  children 
frequently  experienced  family  conflict  in  terms  of  parental 
quarreling  or  the  victimization  of  the  non-alcoholic  spouse. 
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In  concert  with  recurrent  family  conflict,  Cork  (1969) 
found  that  the  young  and  adolescent  children  of  alcoholics 
she  interviewed  noted  a  lack  of  laughter  and  fun  in  their 
families.   Wilson  &  Orford' s  (1978)  interviews  with  the 
members  of  11  families  included  several  children  who 
mentioned  the  contrast  between  the  silence  and  tension  in 
their  alcoholic  homes  with  the  joking  and  talking  that  took 
place  in  the  nonalcoholic  homes  of  their  friends.   In 
addition,  occurrences  of  family  involvement  in  recreational 
and  other  activities  have  been  noted  by  researchers  to  range 
from  less  frequent  than  those  of  nonalcoholic  families  (Moos 
&  Billings,  1982)  to  rare  or  absent  (Wilson  &  Orford,  1978) . 

Marital  relationship.   A  poor  marital  relationship 
(Chafetz  et  al . ,  1971)  and  family  conflict  often  coexist 
within  the  alcoholic  family.   The  communication  between 
spouses  tends  to  be  characterized  by  conflict  (Wilson  & 
Orford,  1978),  disapproval  and  hostility  (Jacob,  Ritchey, 
Cvitkovic,  &  Blane,  1981),  with  the  negativity  worsening 
when  the  alcoholic  is  drinking  (Jacob  &  Krahn,  1988;  Jacob 
et  al.,  1981).   It  is  not  uncommon  for  parental  fights 
(Wilson  &  Orford,  1978)  and  spousal  abuse  to  be  witnessed  by 
children  in  the  family  (Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton,  1974; 
Ackerman,  1989) .   Such  violence  tends  to  affect  the 
offspring  regardless  of  their  personal  level  of  involvement 
(Wilson  &  Orford,  1978) . 
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Family  stability.   In  keeping  with  family  conflict  and 
a  poor  spousal  relationship,  family  instability  manifested 
by  death,  divorce,  and  separation  tends  to  occur  with 
greater  frequency  in  families  where  parental  alcoholism  is  a 
problem  (Black  et  al.,  1986;  Chafetz  et  al . ,  1971;  Kammeier, 
1971;  Knop  et  al.,  1985;  Marcus,  1986).   Mayer  and  Black 
(1977)  suggest  the  possibility  that,  "rejection  of  the 
alcoholic  by  society  and  the  feelings  of  shame  experienced 
by  other  family  members  contribute  to  social  isolation  and 
to  marital  difficulties  which  often  disrupt  these  marriages, 
thus  leaving  a  single  parent  family"  (p.  433)  . 

Secrecy  and  isolation.   In  an  effort  to  protect  the 
status  of  the  family,  the  alcoholic  family  tends  to  withdraw 
(Hawley  &  Brown,  1981)  and  become  socially  isolated  (Bowles, 
1968;  Deutsch,  1982;  Wood,  1987) .   Due  to  perceptions  of 
shame  associated  with  an  illness  that  is  perceived  to  be  a 
moral  failing  (Wood,  1987),  alcoholism  becomes  a  secret  that 
is  compulsively  guarded  by  the  family  (Newlon  &  Furrow, 
1986)  and  rarely  acknowledged  either  within  or  outside  the 
family  (Cermak  &  Brown,  1982) .   The  message  that  alcoholism 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  family  secret  (Brenner,  1984), 
typically  transmitted  by  one  or  both  parents  (Woodside, 
1982),  becomes  a  major  focus  around  which  the  family  becomes 
organized  (Beletsis  &  Brown,  1989)  and  in  which  all  members 
of  the  family  participate.   "Because  parental  alcoholism  is 
a  secret  both  within  the  family  and  outside  of  it. 
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youngsters  are  made  partners  in  the  family' s  denial  that  a 
parent  is  drinking"  (Woodside,  1986b,  p. 31). 

The  secret  of  parental  alcoholism  created,  in  part,  in 
an  attempt  to  avoid  discovery  of  the  problem,  fosters  the 
social  isolation  of  the  family  (Deutsch,  1982) .   Children, 
in  turn,  may  become  isolated  from  peer  relationships. 
Prevailing  negative  social  attitudes  toward  alcoholism  cause 
children  of  alcoholics  to  perpetrate  the  shroud  of  secrecy 

(Gravitz  &  Bowden,  1985)  in  an  effort  to  hide  family 
alcoholism  from  their  peers.   If  secrecy  cannot  be 
maintained,  the  child  of  an  alcoholic  may  avoid  peers  in 
order  to  prevent  potentially  damaging  contact  with  them 

(Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton,  1974)  . 

The  child  knows  his  home  situation  is  different  from 
others'  and  that  it  mustn't  be  exposed.   The  need  to 
guard  the  family  secret  keeps  children  from  alcoholic 
homes  isolated  from  other  youngsters,  inhibiting  their 
ability  to  make  friends,  relax  or  experience  usual 
childhood  good  times  and  fun.  (Woodside,  1982,  p.  2) 

Denial.   One  of  the  major  symptoms  of  alcoholism  is  a 

denial  system  (Kinney  &  Leaton,  1987;  Seixas  &  Youcha,  1985) 

of  massive  proportions  (Wood,  1984)  which  is  experienced  by 

both  the  alcoholic  and  her  or  his  family  and  which 

progresses  in  severity  with  the  illness  (Deutsch,  1982) . 

According  to  Deutsch  (1982)  denial  represents  "an 

unconscious  rejection  of  an  unacceptable  reality"  (p.  37) . 

As  Seixas  (1982)  explains,  denial  occurs  in  an  effort  to 

protect  self-esteem,  to  avoid  feelings  of  shame,  and  to 

cover  up  for  the  alcoholic.   Children  of  alcoholics  are 
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often,  in  Schumrum  and  Hartman' s  (1988)  estimation, 
"expected  to  help  preserve  the  illusion  that  everything  is 
under  control"  (p.  120) .   Indeed,  Black  (1981a)  contends 
that  it  is  by  nine  years  of  age  that  a  well-developed  denial 
system  exists  in  children  regarding  their  feelings  and 
perceptions  about  their  alcoholic  home  experiences. 
Childrearing  practices 

According  to  Seixas  and  Youcha  (1985),  alcoholism 
"almost  always  interferes  with  parenting"  (p.  7) .   Thus, 
children  of  alcoholics  are  likely  to  have  been  exposed  to 
parenting  deficits  in  their  homes  including  being  the 
recipients  of  poor  parenting  skills  which,  in  turn,  is 
likely  to  significantly  increase  childrens'  stress  levels 
(Honig,  1986) . 

The  illness  of  alcoholism  poses  childrearing 
difficulties  for  parents  (Mayer  &  Black,  1977)  because,  as 
the  alcoholism  progresses,  the  alcoholic  becomes 
increasingly  less  effective  as  a  parent  (Arentzen,  1978; 
Morehouse  &  Richards,  1983) .   Alcoholics  and  their  spouses 
"create  a  family  structure  that  tends  to  be  unstable, 
empathetically  depriving,  exploitative,  neglectful,  and  in 
many  cases,  abusive"  (Wood,  1987,  p.  x) .   In  families  with 
one  alcoholic  parent,  the  nonalcoholic  parent  often  becomes 
focused  on  the  alcoholic  (Deutsch,  1982),  psychologically 
debilitated,  and  unable  to  buffer  the  destructive  impact  of 
the  alcoholic  parent  (Wood,  1987) . 
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Parenting  style.   Alcoholics  are  often  characterized  as 
dependent,  impulsive,  depressed,  and  having  low  self-esteem 
(Mayer  &  Black,  1977)  .   The  child  in  an  alcoholic  family  is, 
therefore,   "chronically  exposed  to  a  model  of  parental 
impulsivity"  (Miller  &  Tuchfeld,  1986,  p.  236), 
undependability  (Morehouse  &  Richards,  1983),  and 
inconsistency  in  role  behavior  (Ackerman,  1987b) .   Indeed, 
inconsistency  is  considered  the  hallmark  of  alcoholism 
(Deutsch,  1982)  and  parental  inconsistency  the  hallmark  of 
alcoholic  families  (Leipman  et  al . ,  1986). 

Preliminary  interview  data  obtained  by  Mayer  and  Black 

(1977)  revealed  that  alcoholic  fathers  reported  themselves 

to  be  inconsistent  and  unpredictable  when  interacting  with 

their  children.   These  fathers  viewed  themselves  as  loving 

one  day  and  rejecting  and  abusive  the  next  (Mayer  &  Black, 

1977) . 

In  families  with  an  alcoholic  parent  attention  is  also 
focused  on  the  addiction,  and  parents  lack  time  and 
energy  for  child  care.   In  these  families, 
inconsistency  in  discipline  and  attention  are 
particularly  marked.   Periods  of  attention  or  strict 
discipline  alternate  with  periods  in  which  children 
receive  little  or  no  attention  or  little  or  no 
discipline.   (Black  &  Mayer,  1980,  p.  50) 

Family  rules.   The  rules  that  govern  alcoholic  family 

interactions  tend  to  be  distorted  (Cermak,  1989) .   Black 

(1981a)  contends  that  the  primary  rules  which  characterize 

the  interactions  in  such  families  encourage  a  distrust  of 

others,  disallow  both  the  feeling  and  the  expression  of 

genuine  emotion,  and  prohibit  the  discussion  of  problems  or 
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concerns.   In  congruence  with  Black's  observation,  a 
doctoral  study  by  Andrasi  (1986),  disclosed  that  adult 
children  of  alcoholics  experienced  their  families  as 
significantly  less  facilitative  in  the  promotion  of  trust 
and  the  expression  of  feelings  than  the  offspring  of 
nonalcoholics . 

Parental  inconsistency  and  unpredictability  precipitate 
problems  with  trust  that  many  children  of  alcoholics 
experience  (Black,  1981a) .   The  development  of  a  sense  of 
trust  in  children  of  alcoholics  may  be  impaired  due  to  their 
inability  to  feel  safe  and  secure  (Woodside,  1982),  a 
parental  inability  to  dependably  meet  their  needs  (Black, 
1981a) ,  and  an  inability  by  parents  to  provide  them  with 
focused  attention  (Black,  1981a;  Cermak,  1989) .   For  these 
children  to  trust  others  often  "means  disappointment  and 
deprivation"  (Morehouse  &  Richards,  1983,  p.  27)  since  their 
survival  depends  on  an  ability  to  adapt  to  the  inconsistent 
availability  of  care  offered  by  their  parents  (Cermak, 
1989) .   They  learn  not  only  to  distrust  others  but  also  to 
distrust  themselves  since  the  validity  of  their  perceptions 
about  parental  drinking  may  be  challenged,  ignored,  or 
punished  by  their  parents  (Cermak  &  Brown,  1989) . 

Emotions  are  likely  to  be  repressed  in  the  alcoholic 
family  (Black,  1981a) .   Family  members  learn  to  avoid  any 
discussion  of  alcoholism  both  within  the  family  and  with 
outsiders  (Black,  1981a) .   Despite  the  awareness  of  a 
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parental  drinking  problem  by  most  children,  for  example, 
discussion  of  the  problem  by  the  child  with  other  family 
members  or  outsiders  tends  not  to  occur  until  adolescence 
(Mayer  &  Black,  1977)  or,  for  many,  adulthood  (Ackerman, 
1989) . 

Parental  expectations.   Inconsistent  parental 
expectations  may  be  the  source  of  many  problems  experienced 
by  children  of  alcoholics  (Black,  1981a;  NIAAA,  1983) . 
Moreover,  parents  in  chemically  dependent  families 
frequently  have  unrealistic  expectations  for  self- 
sufficiency  (Cermak,  1989;  Kumpfer  &  DeMarsh,  1985)  and  age- 
appropriate  behavior  (Kumpfer  &  DeMarsh,  1985)  in  their 
children,  sometimes  forcing  their  offspring  to  assume  adult 
responsibilities  prematurely  (Miller  &  Tuchfeld,  1986) . 
According  to  Kumpfer  and  DeMarsh  (1985),  "the  parents  appear 
to  expect  children  after  infancy  to  behave  at  levels  far 
beyond  the  age-appropriate  developmental  level  of  the  child" 

(p.  75) . 

Parental  roles.    Children  of  alcoholics  are  often 
confused  about  the  roles  both  they  and  their  parents  are 
expected  to  play  in  the  family  (Nardi,  1981) .   In  addition 
to  erratic  and  unrealistic  parental  expectations  of  children 
and  a  required  assumption  of  responsibilities,  especially 
for  household  tasks  (Cork,  1969;  Wilson  &  Orford,  1978),  not 
normally  expected  of  a  young  child  (Seixas,  1982)  and  which 
children  of  nonalcoholics  are  not  required  to  play  (Hecht, 
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1973;  Seixas,  1982),  a  reversal  of  roles  between  adults  and 
children  within  the  family  is  not  uncommon. 

Role  reversals  within  the  alcoholic  family  are 
associated  with  the  expectation  that  the  child  function  as 
an  adult  (Mayer  &  Black,  1977)  and  assume  a  parental  role 
(Black  &  Mayer,  1980;  NIAAA,  1983) .   "In  many  of  these 
families  both  the  alcoholic  and  non-alcoholic  parent  depend 
on  their  children  for  comfort,  as  allies  in  conflicts  with 
the  other  parent  and  for  care  of  younger  brothers  and 
sisters"  (Black  &  Mayer,  1980,  p.  50) .   Such  role  reversals 
lead  to  role  confusion  due  to  a  minimization  of 
opportunities  for  the  child  to  adjust  to  a  clearly  defined 
role  (Morehouse  &  Richards,  1983)  and  to  a  shortening  or 
loss  of  childhood  (Naiditch,  1986)  . 

Parental  responsiveness.   A  lack  of  acknowledgment  of 
children's  needs  (Morehouse  &  Richards,  1983)  and  the 
problems  they  face  is  not  uncommon  in  alcoholic  families 
(Mayer  &  Black,  1977) .   Due  to  alcoholism-related  family 
problems,  the  focus  of  attention  on  the  alcoholic  by  the 
nonalcoholic  spouse,  and  the  need  by  the  spouse  to  cope  with 
and  assume  the  consequences  of  the  alcoholic' s  erratic 
behavior  (Weddle  &  Wishon,  1986),   Ackerman  (1983)  maintains 
that  "often  those  remembered  last  are  the  children"  (p.  5) . 
As  a  consequence  of  a  lack  of  acknowledgment  of  their 
children's  worth  and  the  legitimacy  of  their  children's 
needs,  Cermak  (1989)  asserts  that  alcoholic  families  overtly 
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and  subtly  exhibit  rejecting  behavior.   Cork's  (1969) 
interviews  with  115  children  of  alcoholics  aged  10  to  16 
years  revealed  a  general  feeling  among  the  children  of 
rejection  by  both  the  alcoholic  and  nonalcoholic  parent.   In 
fact,  "the  children  felt  more  deeply  affected  by  disharmony 
and  rejection  than  by  excessive  drinking"  (Cork,  1969,  p. 
64)  . 

Children  of  alcoholics  frequently  manifest  behavioral 
(Triplett  &  Arneson,  1978),  physical  (Nylander,  1960;  Moos  & 
Billings,  1982;  Roberts  &  Brent,  1982),  or  other  problems  in 
response  to  their  dysfunctional  families  but  even  such  overt 
manifestations  may  go  unrecognized  by  their  parents.   In 
group  therapy  sessions  with  alcoholics,  for  example,  Ellwood 
(1980)  observed  a  marked  lack  of  awareness  or  denial  on  the 
part  of  the  alcoholics  regarding  their  childrens'  illnesses 
or  behavioral  problems. 

Parental  neglect.   In  keeping  with  the  observation  that 
the  needs  of  children  of  alcoholics  are  often  ignored  by 
their  parents  (Morehouse  &  Richards,  1983),  it  has  long  been 
noted  (Nylander,  1960)  that  these  children  comprise  a 
population  who  are  likely  to  be  neglected  by  their  parents 
(Rydelius,  1981;  Weddle  &  Wishon,  1986) .   Kumpfer  and 
Demarsh  (1985)  maintain  that  "substance-abusing  parents 
appear  to  be  limited  in  their  ability  to  involve  themselves 
meaningfully  and  emotionally  with  their  children"  (p.  72) . 
One  reason  for  the  impaired  relationship  of  alcoholics  with 
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their  offspring  is  that  "the  alcoholic  sees  the  world 
through  a  fog  that  is  impenetrable  to  the  emotions  of  the 
people  surrounding  him  or  trying  to  reach  out  to  him" 
(Bosma,  1972,  p.  34) .   The  nonalcoholic  parent  frequently 
becomes  obsessed  with  the  alcoholic  and  also  becomes  a 
source  of  inconsistency,  stress,  and  anger  within  the  family 
(Deutsch,  1982) .   As  a  consequence,  children  of  alcoholics 
frequently  feel  unloved  (Woodside,  1982)  and  neglected 
(Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton,  1974;  Bosma,  1972;  Nylander,  1960). 
Interviews  with  50  children  of  alcoholics  (Booz-Allen 
and  Hamilton,  1974)  revealed  that  the  majority  of  the 
children  (60%)  felt  emotionally  neglected  by  their  parents. 
Nylander' s  (1960)  study  of  children  of  alcoholic  fathers 
(n=229)  disclosed  that  these  4-  to  12-year-old  offspring  did 
not  receive  adequate  care  and  attention  from  their  parents 
and  that  they  were  likely  to  "show  signs  of  physical  and 
mental  neglect  more  often  than  children  from  average  homes" 

(p.  93) . 

Parental  abuse.   While  child  neglect  is  more  frequently 
associated  with  alcoholism  than  is  child  abuse  (Mayer  & 
Black,  1977),  parental  alcohol  problems  constitute  a 
frequently  cited  factor  in  the  incidence  of  child  abuse 
(Black  &  Mayer,  1980;  Russell  et  al . ,  1985).   Behling 
(1979),  for  example,  found  that  69%  of  the  51  child  abuse 
cases  identified  from  a  review  of  military  hospital  records 
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were  associated  with  evidence  of  parental  alcoholism  or 
alcohol  abuse. 

Although  few  researchers  have  investigated  the  nature 
of  the  association  between  family  violence  and  alcoholism 
(Russell  et  al.,  1985),  the  offspring  of  alcoholics  are  more 
likely  to  report  emotional,  physical,  and/or  sexual  abuse 
than  the  offspring  of  nonalcoholics  (Ackerman,  1987a,  1989; 
Black  et  al.,  1986;  Tarter,  Hegedus,  Goldstein,  Shelly,  & 
Alterman,  1984).   Ackerman  (1987a)  found  that  83.8%  of  the 
nearly  500  adult  children  of  alcoholics  who  participated  in 
his  National  Adult  Children  of  Alcoholics  Research  Study 
were  victims  of  physical,  sexual,  or  spouse  abuse  compared 
to  37.4%  of  those  who  were  the  offspring  of  nonalcoholic 
parents.   A  study  of  adult  daughters  of  alcoholics  conducted 
by  Ackerman  (1989)  using  a  questionnaire  survey,  confirmed 
that  daughters  of  alcoholics  (n=624)  were  significantly  more 
likely  than  daughters  of  nonalcoholics  (n=585)  to  report 
emotional  abuse  (80%  vs  37%,  p  <.001)  and  physical  abuse 
(31%  vs  9%,  p  <.001) . 

A  comparison  of  the  family  experiences  of  adult 
offspring  of  alcoholics  with  adult  offspring  of 
nonalcoholics  conducted  by  Black  et  al .  (1986)  also  revealed 
that  children  of  alcoholics  were  significantly  more  likely 
than  children  of  nonalcoholics  to  experience  family  violence 
as  well  as  physical  and  sexual  abuse.   The  sexual  abuse 
incidence  of  18.5%  in  a  sample  of  male  and  female  children 
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of  alcoholics  compared  to  9.6%  of  a  nonalcoholic  sample  (p 
<0.01)  reported  by  Black  et  al .  (1986)  was  similar  to  the 
incidence  of  sexual  abuse  in  daughters  of  alcoholics 
reported  by  Ackerman  (198  9) .   Ackerman  (1989)  noted  that  19% 
of  the  daughters  of  alcoholics  surveyed  in  his  study 
reported  child  sexual  abuse  compared  to  5%  of  a  control 
group  of  daughters  of  nonalcoholics  (p  <.001). 

The  incidence  and  type  of  abuse  experienced  by  children 
of  alcoholics  may  vary  in  accordance  with  the  gender  of  the 
alcoholic.   Kaufman  (1986)  observes  that  "whereas  alcoholic 
fathers  may  abuse  their  children  violently  and/or  sexually, 
alcoholic  mothers  are  more  prone  to  abuse  their  children 
through  neglect"  (p.  357).   Black  et  al .  (1986)  note  that 
69%  of  the  sample  of  children  of  alcoholics  in  their  study 
(n=409)  reported  paternal  violence  while  27%  indicated 
maternal  violence  in  their  homes. 

The  anticipation  of  aggression  in  the  alcoholic  parent 
is  likely  to  promote  an  environment  of  fear  within  the 
alcoholic  home  (Bosma,  1972) .   "The  environment  in  which  an 
abused  child  lives  is  described  as  being  deprived  of 
nurturing  and  love  and  filled  with  fear-provoking 
unpredictable  events"  (Ney,  Moore,  McPhee,  &  Trought,  1986, 
p.  512)  . 

In  sum,  the  offspring  of  alcoholics  commonly  experience 
growing  up  in  their  families  as  a  stressful,  tense,  and 
sometimes  fearful  experience  that  is  characterized  by 
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conflict,  insecurity  (Woodside,  1982) ,  neglect,  and,  for 
many,  abuse  (Ackerman,  1987b;  1989;  Russell  et  al . ,  1985). 
Never  free  from  worry  or  anxiety  about  their  chaotic  home 
situations  (Woodside,  1982),  these  children  often  perceive 
their  parent  or  parents,  to  be  arbitrary,  erratic,  and 
inconsistent.   They  commonly  experience  confused, 
inconsistent,  unrealistic  parental  expectations  (Cermak  & 
Brown,  1989;  Nardi,  1981)  and  sometimes  find  themselves 
playing  a  parental  role  (Black  &  Mayer,  1980)  and  carrying 
the  burden  of  adult  responsibilities  in  the  home.   In 
general,  theirs  is  an  unpredictable,  extremely  stressful 
home  environment  which  encourages  them  to  perceive  chaos  as 
normal  (Miller  &  Tuchfeld,  1986)  and  to  distrust  themselves 
and  others.   It  is  an  environment  that  is  also  "rife  with 
pressure  to  keep  the  obvious  unnoticed"  (Cermak  &  Brown, 
1989,  p.  13)  and  to  keep  the  family  secret  protected. 

Children  of  Alcoholics  Characteristics 

Children  of  alcoholics  are  prone  to  the  development  of 
emotional,  physical,  and  social  problems  as  a  consequence  of 
living  with  an  alcoholic  parent.   In  this  section  of  the 
chapter,  an  overview  of  the  emotional,  physical,  and  social 
health  consequences  of  parental  alcoholism  will  be 
presented.   In  the  section  that  follows,  family  systems 
theory  and  role  acquisition  as  a  primary  means  by  which 
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children  of  alcoholics  cope  with  their  family  environments, 
will  be  addressed. 

Emotional  Health 

Although  not  all  children  of  alcoholics  develop  mental 
health  problems  (Roosa  et  al . ,  1988b)  or  social  adjustment 
difficulties  (Rydelius,  1981),  the  research  literature 
provides  support  for  the  contention  that  parental  alcoholism 
impacts  on  the  emotional  functioning  of  the  offspring  (West 
&  Prinz,  1987),  frequently  presenting  a  destructive 
influence  on  emotional  well-being  (Woititz,  1978) .   As  a 
consequence  of  parental  alcoholism  and  the  family  atmosphere 
and  parenting  practices  precipitated  by  the  illness, 
children  of  alcoholics  have  been  characterized  as  anxious 
(Morehouse,  1979),  insecure  (Deutsch,  1982;  Woodside,  1982), 
lonely  (Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton,  1974;  Bowles,  1968),  and 
depressed  (Roosa  et  al . ,  1988b).   They  have  also  been  noted 
to  have  low  self-esteem,  poor  self-concepts  (O' Gorman,  1985; 
Russell  et  al.,  1985),  an  external  locus  of  control  (Kern, 
Haslett,  Collipp,  Bridges,  Solomon,  &  Condren,  1981; 
Prewett,  Spence  &  Chaknis,  1981),  and  to  have  a 
significantly  higher  incidence  of  emotional  disorders  than 
do  children  of  nonalcoholics  (Morehouse  &  Scola,  1986) .   The 
issues  that  relate  to  control,  locus  of  control,  anxiety  and 
depression,  self-esteem  and  self-concept,  and  self-blame  for 
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parental  behavior  will  be  discussed  further  in  the  following 
portion  of  this  chapter. 
Control 

"Perceiving  yourself  in  control  of  your  life  and  having 
self-esteem  are  factors  that  help  you  cope  adequately  with 
external  stressors"  (Honig,  1986,  p.  51) .   Children  of 
alcoholics  are  at  risk  for  perceiving  an  inability  to 
control  the  events  in  their  lives  (West  &  Prinz,  1987) 
perhaps  because  they  learn,  as  a  consequence  of  inconsistent 
and  undependable  parental  behavior,  that  the  outcomes  or 
consequences  received  in  response  to  their  behavior  are 
arbitrary  and  exist  independently  from  the  behaviors  they 
exhibit  (Prewett,  Spence,  &  Chaknis,  1981)  .   A  perceived 
lack  of  personal  control  over  environmental  events  may 
impact  on  the  academic  efforts  undertaken  by  these 
individuals  (Kern  et  al .  ,  1981). 

Wanting  control  is  postulated  by  some  clinicians  to  be 
a  major  issue  for  the  offspring  of  alcoholics  (Cermak  & 
Brown,  1989;  Gravitz  &  Bowden,  1985) .   In  fact,  as  children 
of  alcoholics  struggle  to  gain  control  in  their  lives,  they 
sometimes  develop  "a  pathological  independency  based  on  fear 
of  relying  on  other  people"  (Woodside,  1982,  p.  2)  which  is 
manifested  by  a  compulsive  need  to  be  in  charge  of  other 
people  and  events  (Gravitz  &  Bowden,  1985) .   They  also 
attempt  to  project  to  the  world  an  image  of  self-control 
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that  conceals  their  inner  turmoil,  chaos,  and  neediness 
(Cermak  &  Brown,  1989) . 
Locus  of  control 

At  least  two  studies  on  locus  of  control  in  children  of 
alcoholics  suggest  that  this  population  has  a  significantly 
greater  tendency  toward  externality  than  do  children  of 
nonalcoholics.   Kern  et  al .  (1981)  used  several  measures 
including  the  Nowichi-Strickland  Locus  of  Control  scale  to 
compare  20  children  of  alcoholics  aged  8  to  13  years  with  20 
children  of  nonalcoholics.   The  results  of  this 
investigation  revealed  a  significantly  greater  external 
locus  of  control  in  the  children  of  alcoholics  than 
nonalcoholics  (F  =4.1,  p  =.05),  though  potential 
socioeconomic  status  differences  between  the  two  groups  may  ^ 
have  confounded  the  results  (West  &  Prinz,  1987) .   Kern  et   • 
al.  (1981)  contended  that  an  external  orientation  may  be 
related  to  intellectual  performance  and  may  explain  the 
depressed  mental  ability  they  observed  in  the  males  in  their 
study.   They  conclude  that  "the  tendency  toward  externality 
may  be  a  core  destructive  attitude  children  of  alcoholics 
learn  at  home  which  becomes  the  basis  for  their  later 
inability  to  effectively  cope  with  the  environment"  (Kern  et 
al. ,  1981,  p.  172) . 

High  externality  scores  for  children  of  alcoholics  were 
also  found  by  researchers  Prewett  et  al .  (1981)  who 
administered  the  Children's  Nowicki-Strickland  Internal- 
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External  Control  Scale  to  30  children  7  to  12  years  of  age, 
fifteen  of  whom  had  parents  in  treatment  for  alcoholism  and 
fifteen  of  whom  served  as  controls  matched  in  accordance 
with  age  and  socioeconomic  status.   Significant  mean  score 
differences  on  the  scale  existed  when  the  children  of 
alcoholics  group  was  compared  to  the  control  group  (20.8  vs 
14.07,  t=  3.96,  df  =  28,  p  <.05).   The  researchers 
hypothesize  that  high  externality  in  children  of  alcoholics 
may  reflect,  as  Kern  et  al .  (1981)  suggested,  a  lack  of 
competencies  needed  to  exert  control  over  the  environment. 

In  contrast  to  the  aforementioned  findings,  Churchill, 
Broida,  and  Nicholson  (1990)  found  no  significant 
differences  in  college  students'  locus  of  control  when 
children  of  alcoholics  and  children  of  nonalcoholics  were 
compared.   They  administered  the  Rotter  Internal/External 
Locus  of  Control  scale  to  497  students,  177  of  whom  were 
children  of  alcoholics.   They  did,  however,  find  a 
correlation  using  the  Spearman  rho  between  low  self-esteem 
and  an  external  locus  of  control  (r=  -.18,  df=496,  p  <.001). 
In  addition,  Callan  and  Jackson  (1986)  found  no  significant 
differences  on  the  Rotter  Internal/External  Locus  of  Control 
scale  when  three  groups  of  adolescents  were  compared,  two  of 
which  were  comprised  of  children  of  alcoholics. 
Anxiety  and  depression 

Anxiety  is  an  often  cited  issue  for  children  of 
alcoholics  (Morehouse,  1979) .   The  clinical  impressions  of 
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65  children  of  alcoholics  aged  5  to  18  years  seen  by  a 
counselor  at  a  community  mental  health  alcoholism  clinic 
(Morehouse,  1979)  revealed  several  reasons  for  the  anxiety 
they  experienced  in  relation  to  growing  up  with  an  alcoholic 
parent.   The  anxiety  provoking  experiences  relayed  by  these 
children  included  their  feeling  that  parental  alcoholism 
equaled  not  being  loved  and  hurt  feelings  associated  with 
actions  of  the  alcoholic  such  as  broken  promises  and 
inadequate  affection  and  attention  (Morehouse,  1979) . 

According  to  some  clinicians  and  researchers  (Clair  and 
Genest,  1987;  Pickens,  1984;  Roosa  et  al . ,  1988b),  children 
of  alcoholics  may  be  more  prone  to  depression  than  children 
who  do  not  have  a  family  history  of  alcoholism.   Family 
environmental  factors  may  play  a  role  in  the  incidence  of 
depression  as  may  gender  of  both  the  child  and  the  parent. 
Goodwin,  Schulsinger,  Knop,  Mednick,  &  Guze  (1977)  found  an 
excess  of  depression  among  alcoholics'  daughters  when  these 
daughters  were  raised  by  their  alcoholic  parents  compared  to 
the  incidence  of  depression  found  in  daughters  of  alcoholics 
raised  by  adoptive  parents. 
Self-esteem  and  self-concept 

Impaired  self-esteem  and  self-concept  are  frequently 
cited  outcomes  of  parental  alcoholism  (Baraga,  1978;  Booz- 
Allen  &  Hamilton,  1974;  Miller  &  Tuchfeld,  1986;  Morehouse  & 
Scola,  1986;  O'Gorman,  1979;  Triplett  &  Arneson,  1978). 
Ackerman  (1983)  maintains  that  "children  see  parental 
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behavior  as  a  reflection  of  their  own  worth.   Children  of 
alcoholics  tend  to  feel  that  because  there  is  something 
wrong  in  their  family,  there  is  something  wrong  with  them" 
(p.  50) .   In  addition,  it  is  hypothesized  by  some  that  self- 
esteem  problems  may  arise  as  a  consequence  of  parental 
neglect  or  inattention  (Miller  &  Tuchfeld,  1986) ,  the 
equation  by  children  of  alcoholics  of  parental  drinking  with 
a  lack  of  parental  love  (Morehouse  &  Scola,  1986),  and  poor 
social  relationships  (Weir,  1970). 

An  investigation  comparing  the  self-concept  scores  of 
children  of  alcoholic  and  nonalcoholic  parents  aged  9  to  12 
years  (Baraga,  1978)  revealed  that  the  children  of 
alcoholics  had  significantly  lower  scores  on  the  Piers- 
Harris  Children's  Self-Concept  Scale.   The  self-concept 
scores  were  unaffected  by  the  number  of  years  of  parental 
alcoholism  or  years  of  parental  sobriety  but  were  affected 
by  family  size.   Self  concept  scores  increased  in  concert 
with  family  size.  . 

A  lack  of  self-confidence  was  noted  in  nearly  a  third 
of  the  50  children  of  alcoholics  interviewed  for  a  study 
conducted  by  Booz-Allen  and  Hamilton  (1974) .   The 
researchers  associated  with  the  study  assert  that  self 
confidence  is  difficult  to  attain  in  the  face  of  a  lack  of 
parental  reinforcement  or  encouragement,  peer  rejection,  and 
a  lack  of  interest  or  concern  from  other  adults  (Booz-Allen 
&  Hamilton,  1974).  ,  '  ■■    ,:^-^;;>.  i. 
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Gender  of  the  alcoholic  parent  may  play  a  role  in  the 
facilitation  or  impairment  of  self-esteem  among  the  children 
within  the  family.   Berkowitz  and  Perkins  (1988) 
administered  a  questionnaire  survey  covering  eight 
personality  measures  to  first  and  second  year  college 
students  (n=860)  ranging  in  age  from  18  to  20  years  who  were 
attending  an  upper  middle  class  northeastern  liberal  arts 
institution.   When  the  responses  of  the  children  of 
alcoholics  to  the  personality  measures  were  compared  to 
those  of  the  non-alcoholics,  the  female  children  of 
alcoholics  scored  significantly  higher  on  the  self- 
depreciation  scale  which  measured  low  self  esteem  and 
depression  and  the  male  children  of  alcoholics  scored 
significantly  higher  on  the  independence  and  autonomy  scale. 
When  the  responses  of  the  subjects  were  compared  in 
accordance  with  gender  of  the  parent,  women  with  an 
alcoholic  father  were  more  likely  than  those  with  an 
alcoholic  mother  to  report  self -depreciation .   The  mean 
self-depreciation  scores  of  the  daughters  of  alcoholic  and 
nonalcoholic  mothers  were  the  same. 

Although  0' Gorman  (1985)  noted  that  children  of 
alcoholics  not  only  have  low  self  concept  and  self-esteem 
but  also  a  wide  range  of  psychological  problems,  several 
studies  have  not  supported  the  existence  of  low  self-esteem 
in  children  of  alcoholics.   Lower  levels  of  self-esteem  were 
not  demonstrated  by  children  of  alcoholics  when  compared  to 
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non-alcoholics  in  at  least  three  investigations  of  college 
students  (Andrasi,  1986;  Churchill  et  al . ,  1990;  Clair  & 
Genest,  1987)  and  one  study  of  adolescents  (Callan  & 
Jackson,  1986) . 
Self-blame 

An  awareness  of  parental  drinking  coupled  with  the 
behavior  of  the  alcoholic,  denial  that  alcohol  problem 
exists  within  the  family,  and  a  lack  of  information  about 
alcoholism  may  lead  children  of  alcoholics  to  feel  guilt  and 
shame  about  parental  drinking.   Many  children  of  alcoholics 
perceive  themselves  to  be  somehow  responsible  for  the 
drinking  that  occurs  (Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton,  1974;  Cork, 
1969;  Donovan,  1981;  English,  1988;  Hawley  &  Brown,  1981; 
Morehouse,  1979;  Morehouse  &  Scola,  1986;  Woodside,  1982, 
1986b) .   Although  some  children  might  not  feel  directly 
responsible  for  the  drinking,  they  may  feel  indirectly 
responsible  by  precipitating  parental  anger  which,  in  turn, 
is  observed  by  the  children  to  lead  to  parental  drinking 
(Morehouse,  1979) . 

According  to  Ney  et  al .  (1986),  "children  are  more 
likely  to  blame  themselves  than  someone  else  for  both 
physical  and  emotional  neglect"  (p.  517) .   It  was  verbal 
abuse,  more  than  other  types  of  abuse,  that  Ney  et  al . 
(1986)  found  to  be  most  likely  to  affect  how  children  viewed 
themselves.   In  relation  to  family  abuse,  children  become 
hurt  and  angry  not  only  due  to  the  alcoholic' s  behavior  but 
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also  due  to  the  behavior  of  the  nonalcoholic  parent. 
"Youngsters  are  often  angry  at  the  non-alcoholic  parent  for 
not  protecting  them  from  the  alcoholic"  (Woodside,  1982, 
p.  2),  for  not  decreasing  their  responsibilities  in  the 
home,  and  for  not  getting  a  divorce  (Morehouse,  1979) . 

Physical  Health 

Living  with  parental  alcoholism  may  precipitate  adverse 
health  consequences,  possibly  as  the  indirect  result  of 
stress  inherent  in  the  alcoholic  family  environment  (Roberts 
&  Brent,  1982) .   Such  health  consequences  may  include  an 
increased  incidence  of  psychosomatic  illness  in  the  absence 
of  organic  etiology  (Nylander,  1960)  and,  particularly  for 
women,  stress-related  diseases  (Roberts  &  Brent,  1982)  which 
include  asthma,  allergies,  and  frequent  colds  (Moos  & 
Billings,  1982) .   Children  of  alcoholics  are  also 
significantly  more  likely  to  experience  trauma  (Roberts  & 
Brent,  1982),  including  neglect  and  abuse  (NIAAA,  1983),  and 
accidents  (Chafetz  et  al . ,  1971). 

Although  data  from  a  study  (McGann,  1990)  of  adults 
from  a  university-based  family  practice  waiting  room 
revealed  no  significant  differences  between  the  family 
members  of  alcoholics  and  nonalcoholics  regarding  their 
prevalence  rates  of  trauma,  the  family  members  of  alcoholics 
were  significantly  more  likely  to  experience  depression  and 
obesity.   Moreover,  living  with  an  alcoholic  parent  has  been 
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shown  to  result  in  significantly  more  visits  to  health  care 
professionals  by  the  offspring  compared  to  children  of 
nonalcoholics  (Moos  &  Billings,  1982;  Roberts  &  Brent,  1982; 
Rydelius,  1981) . 

Social  Relationships 

Peer  relationships 

Children  of  alcoholics  tend  to  have  fewer  relationships 
with  their  peers  (Morehouse  &  Scola,  1986)  perhaps  because 
such  relationships  are  jeopardized  by  these  childrens'  poor 
self-concept,  poor  social  skills,  and  deviance  by  the  family 
from  accepted  community  norms  (Liepman  et  al.,  1986) .   The 
social  withdrawal  of  the  family  also  affects  childhood 
development  and  the  peer  relationships  of  children  (Hawley  & 
Brown,  1981)  . 

The  emotional  isolation  that  is  encountered  by  children 
of  alcoholics  both  within  and  outside  the  alcoholic  family 
poses  one  of  the  greatest  problems  they  face  (Ackerman, 
1983;  Donovan,  1981) .   For  example,  clinical  impressions  of 
65  children  of  alcoholics  in  treatment  (Morehouse,  1979) 
revealed  that  once  these  5-  to  18-year-old  children  realized 
that  drinking  alcohol  was  not  socially  acceptable  behavior, 
"there  was  always  shame  and  embarrassment.   Many  children 
were  willing  to  take  criticism  or  punishment  from  friends  or 
teachers  rather  than  'expose'  their  parents'  problems"  (p. 
144).   A  feeling  of  isolation  from  peers  may  also  be  /.■■"! 
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precipitated  by  a  child's  assumption  that  the  problems  faced 
by  her  or  him  are  unique  and  not  shared  by  others  (NIAAA, 
1983)  . 

Many  of  the  10-  to  16-year-old  children  of  alcoholics 
(n=115)  interviewed  by  Cork  (1969)  felt  distant  from  their 
peers.  "They  appeared  to  have  little  of  the  prestige  and 
popularity  that  are  important  to  the  adolescent"  (Cork, 
1969,  p.  38) .   The  child  of  an  alcoholic  may  experience 
isolation  at  school   because,  as  Bosma  (1972)  suggests,  "he 
is  ashamed  to  tell  anyone  about  his  anxieties"  (p.  35)  and 
is  afraid  to  make  friends  (Bowles,  1968;  Wilson  &  Orford, 
1978) . 

Morehouse  (1979)  asserts  that  a  sensitivity  to  social 
reciprocity  is  present  even  in  young  children.   Children  of 
alcoholics  may  avoid  close  friendships  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
the  need  to  invite  friends  to  their  homes  (Morehouse,  197  9; 
Morehouse  &  Scola,  1986;  Wilson  &  Orford,  1978) .   Such 
avoidance  is  related  to  the  inconsistency  associated  with 
parental  alcoholism  and  the  child's  inability  to  predict  the 
parent's  behavior  (Morehouse  &  Scola,  1986). 

Children  of  alcoholics  are  sometimes  able  to  develop  a 
relationship  with  one  peer  during  their  childhoods.   A 
number  of  children  interviewed  by  Wilson  and  Orford  (1978) 
indicated  that  they  had  one  friend  in  whom  they  confided 
about  their  parents'  alcoholism. 
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Relationships  with  significant  others 

Relatives  and  other  adults  outside  the  immediate  family 
may  play  an  important  role  in  the  family  lives  of  alcoholics 
(Wilson  &  Orford,  1978) .   Interview  data  from  alcoholic 
families  obtained  by  Wilson  and  Orford  (1978)  reveal  that 
such  individuals  were  frequently  mentioned  by  their 
informants  as  supportive  others.   They  found,  however,  that 
the  alcoholic  families  they  interviewed  were  more  likely  "to 
feel  shame  in  front  of  neighbors  and  to  keep  their  problems 
secret"  (Wilson  &  Orford,  1978,  p.  134) . 

Ackerman  (1983)  suggests  that  the  ability  to  establish 
positive  primary  relationships  with  others  outside  the 
family  is  one  major  factor  that  distinguishes  those  children 
who  seem  to  survive  their  alcoholic  families  well  from  those 
who  suffer  significant  emotional  effects.   He  asserts  that 
it  is  of  major  importance  that  primary  relationships  are 
established  somewhere,  not  that  such  relationships  are 
necessarily  developed  in  the  home. 

Family  Role  Theory 

Family  systems  theory  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
each  family  member  plays  a  significant  part  in  the 
establishment,  maintenance  and  function  of  the  family 
(Kaufman,  1986) .   A  major  tenet  of  this  theory  is  that  the 
family  is  resistant  to  change  and  upheaval  (Russell  et  al . , 
1985) .   According  to  systems  theory,  a  change  in  the 
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functioning  of  one  family  member  necessitates  a  change  in 
the  remaining  members  in  order  to  maintain  homeostasis 
(Black  et  al .  ,  1986;  Wegscheider,  1979).   Roles  are  acquired 
by  family  members  in  order  to  preserve  the  stability  of  the 
family  and  thus  maintain  homeostasis. 

Implications  of  Role  Acquisition 

"Learning  to  cope  with  the  difficult  environment  that 
alcoholism  produces  is  a  widely  documented  problem"  for  the 
offspring  of  alcoholics  (Kern  et  al . ,  1981,  p.  169).   The 
roles  played  by  children  in  the  alcoholic  family  system  are 
theorized  to  serve  as  survival  strategies  that  preserve  the 
stability  of  the  family  (Black,  1981a;  Crawford  &  Phyfer, 
1988;  Wood,  1984) . 

Role  acquisition  also  serves  as  an  adaptive  mechanism 
for  the  child.   A  role  is  defined  by  Liepman  et  al .  (1986) 
as  "an  expected  and  repetitive  set  of  behaviors  enacted  by 
an  individual  in  a  social  context"  (p.  50) .   The  acquisition 
of  roles  is  theorized  to  enable  children  of  alcoholics  to 
adapt  to  a  situation  over  which  they  have  no  control 
(Ackerman,  1987a) .   Through  the  use  of  role  acquisition  as  a 
coping  strategy,  these  children  are  better  able  to  withstand 
the  pain  associated  with  alcoholism  (Liepman  et  al . ,  1986), 
and  to  cope  with  family  problems  (Nardi,  1981)  by  achieving 
a  sense  of  balance  (Black,  1979)  and  predictability  (Wood, 
1986) .   The  acquisition  of  one  or  more  roles  also  enables 
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them  to  defend  against  the  inconsistency,  chaos,  aggression, 
and  feelings  of  shame  that  arise  in  the  alcoholic  home 
environment  (Wood,  1984) .   As  Wood  (1984)  maintains,  the 
adoption  of  roles  "serves  to  bring  some  semblance  of 
stability  to  the  family  and  one's  own  psychological 
experience,  and  to  mask  intense  and  painful  emotions  which, 
if  openly  expressed,  might  shatter  one's  self-esteem,  as 
well  as  the  fragile  family  structure"  (p.  2) . 

In  a  dysfunctional  family  system  such  as  that 
associated  with  alcoholism,  roles  tend  to  be  inflexibly 
dictated  by  family  needs  with  the  expectation  that  the  roles 
will  be  played  regardless  of  their  congruence  with  the 
individual's  personality  (Cermak,  1989;  Deutsch,  1982)  or 
the  suitability  for  that  person  (Liepman  et  al . ,  1986; 
Deutsch,  1982) .   The  type  of  role  taken  on  seems  to  be 
related  to  birth  order  rather  than  personality  factors 
(Wegscheider,  1981),  with  role  changes  occurring  in  response 
to  changing  family  (Wegscheider,  1981)  rather  than  personal 
needs.   It  is  the  problem  of  acquiring  roles  apart  from 
individual  needs  and  desires  (Cermak,  1989)  and  the  rigidity 
and  reactive  nature  of  the  roles  (Deutsch,  1982)  that 
presents  problems  to  children  of  alcoholics,  not  the  roles 
themselves  (Cermak,  1989). 

Although  one  role  tends  to  predominate  in  an  individual 
child  (Wood,  1987) ,  some  children  adopt  more  than  one  role 
in  the  family  (Ackerman,  1987a;  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton,  1974; 
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Nardi,  1981;  Wegscheider,  1981;  Wood,  1987)  depending  on  the 
circumstances  with  which  they  are  confronted.   Ackerman 
(1987a)  suggests  that  some  roles  arise  in  response  to  given 
situations  or  developmental  periods.   In  addition,  under 
some  circumstances,  a  complete  change  of  roles  within  the 
family  can  occur  (Wood,  1987)  . 

Normal  interactions  with  teachers  and  other  adults  at 
school  and  with  peers  are  affected  by  the  behavioral 
patterns  adopted  by  children  to  cope  with  parental 
alcoholism  (NIAAA,  1983) .   Nardi  (1981)  avows  that  role 
acquisition  can  be  beneficial,  partly  because  such  traits  as 
independence  and  initiative  can  be  developed  (Russell,  et 
al.,  1985).   Black  (1979)  agrees  that  the  adoption  of  roles 
may  lead  to  the  development  of  strengths  but  suggests  that 
significant  deficits  may  also  arise  which  may  not  become 
apparent  because  the  "strengths  may  hide  the  scars  that 
develop  from  living  in  an  alcoholic  family  system"  (Black, 
1979,  p.  24) . 

In  keeping  with  Black's  (1979)  perception,  Kumpfer  and 
DeMarsh  (1985)  maintain  that  the  rigid  role  adherence 
experienced  by  children  of  chemically  dependent  parents 
manifests  itself  in  behavioral  rigidity  with  a  subsequent 
potential  for  future  adaptation  problems.   The  role  or  roles 
played  by  the  child  tend  to  impair  childhood  development  and 
lead  to  emotional  and  psychological  deficits  (Black,  1981a) 
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which,  because  such  roles  become  ingrained,  persist  into 
adulthood  (Crawford  &  Phyter,  1988) . 

Types  of  Roles 

Researchers  (Ackerman,  1987a,  1989;  Black,  1981a;  Booz- 
Allen  &  Hamilton,  1974;  Wegscheider,  1981)  have  identified  a 
variety  of  adaptive  behavioral  patterns  or  "survivor  roles" 
(Morehouse  &  Scola,  1986)  used  by  children  of  alcoholics, 
with  those  identified  by  Wegscheider  (1981)  and  Black 
(1981a)  being  most  frequently  cited.   The  characteristics 
associated  with  the  three  major  family  roles  identified  by 
Black  (1979,  1981a),  the  responsible  one,  adjuster,  and 
placater,  will  be  discussed  in  conjunction  with  the  four 
primary  family  roles  (Cermak,  1989)  identified  by 
Wegscheider  (1981)  :  the  family  hero,  mascot,  scapegoat,  and 
lost  child. 
The  family  hero/responsible  child 

The  family  hero  (Wegscheider,  1981)  or  responsible 
one  (Black,  1981a) ,  frequently  the  oldest  or  only  child  in 
the  alcoholic  family  (Deutsch,  1982;  Wegscheider,  1981), 
takes  on  the  role  of  a  conscientious  high  achiever  who 
frequently  becomes  goal  and  success  oriented  (Wood,  1987) . 
This  "Super-Coper"  (Morehouse  &  Scola,  1986)  develops 
leadership  traits  (Nardi,  1981),  learns  complete  self- 
reliance  (Black,  1981a),  tends  to  be  a  mediator,  is  often 
overly  responsible  (Morehouse  &  Scola,  1986) ,  and  tries  to 
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compensate  for  parental  deficiencies  (Cermak,  1989) .   In 
fact,  the  family  often  imposes  an  inappropriate  level  of 
responsibility  on  this  child  (Wood,  1984),  especially  if  the 
child  is  the  oldest  daughter  in  the  family  (Deutsch,  1982) . 

The  family  hero  tends  to  be  academically  successful 
(Crawford  &  Phyfer,  1988)  with  his  or  her  self  worth  often 
significantly  linked  to  external  recognition  received  for 
accomplishments  (Ackerman,  1987a) .   Unfortunately,  external 
rather  than  internal  validation  received  for  accomplishments 
proves  to  be  inadequate  for  the  promotion  of  self-worth 
(Ackerman,  1987a) .   Although  family  heros  appear  exemplary 
in  many  ways,  they  actually  engage  in  a  masquerade  which 
frequently  fools  educators  and  others  into  thinking  they 
have  few  emotional  needs  and  that  they  have  achieved  a 
healthy  adjustment  in  their  lives  (Deutsch,  1982) .   In 
actuality,  they  are  driven  by  feelings  of  inadequacy  and 
guilt  (Wegscheider,  1981),  tending  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
themselves  and  their  accomplishments  and  feeling  that 
whatever  they  do  is  insufficient  (Wood,  1987) . 

Their  continual  need  to  achieve  in  order  to  be 
validated  (Ackerman,  1987a)  and  their  tendency  to  thrive  on 
being  in  control  (Morehouse  &  Scola,  1986)  may  lead  to 
workalcoholism  (Deutsch,  1982)  or  overachievement  (Crawford 
&  Phyfer,  1988) .   They  are  also  frequently  perfectionistic, 
tend  to  be  overly  controlling  (Ackerman,  1987a)  and,  because 
of  their  propensity  to  focus  on  accomplishment  to  the 
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exclusion  of  other  personal  needs,  they  may  be  at  increased 
risk  for  suicide  and  depression  (Deutsch,  1982)  and  for 
stress-related  physical  illnesses  (Wegscheider,  1981). 
The  scapegoat 

This  role  in  the  family,  frequently  filled  by  the 
second  oldest  child,  serves  to  distract  the  family  and 
others  from  the  problem  of  alcoholism  by  focusing  attention 
away  from  the  family  and  onto  him  or  herself  (Cermak,  1989) 
in  the  guise  of  rebellion,  anger,  and  acting  out  behavior 
(Deutsch,  1982) .   Children  who  play  the  role  of  scapegoat 
tend  to  have  a  poor  self-image  and  difficulty  communicating 
their  feelings.   They  are  likely  to  draw  attention  to 
themselves  through  inappropriate,  negative,  delinquent,  and 
problem  behavior  (Black,  1981a) . 

Often  blamed  for  the  troubles  within  the  family 
(Morehouse  &  Scola,  1986) ,  the  scapegoat  attempts  to 
withdraw  from  the  family,  sometimes  by  hiding  or  running 
away,  but  more  often  by  forming  overly  dependent  (Morehouse 
&  Scola,  1986)  relationships  with  peers,  particularly  those 
who  are  also  acting  out  their  frustrations  (Wegscheider, 
1981) .   For  females,  promiscuity  and  pregnancy  as  well  as 
drug  abuse  may  be  the  outcome  (Wegscheider,  1981) . 

Playing  their  role  may  be  the  only  way  scapegoats  can 
gain  attention,  however  negative  (Ackerman,  1987a) .   The 
consequence  of  playing  the  role  of  the  scapegoat  during 
childhood  is,  in  adulthood,  often  associated  with  the 
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continuation  of  a  pattern  of  social  maladjustment  (Crawford 
&  Phyfer,  1988)  .   This  individual  is  most  likely  to  have 
poor  grades  and  other  school-related  problems  (Deutsch, 
1982)  as  well  as  problems  with  drugs  and  alcohol 
(Wegscheider,  1981) . 
The  lost  child/adiuster 

The  lost  child  (Wegscheider,  1981),  often  the  middle 
child  (Deutsch,  1982) ,  withdraws  from  interpersonal 
relationships,  especially  in  the  face  of  conflict  or  crisis 
(Deutsch,  1982),  and  tends  to  be  quiet  and  shy.   This  child 
is  so  often  ignored  by  the  family  that  Wegscheider  (1981) 
sometimes  terms  this  role  the  "forgotten  child."   The 
adjuster  (Black,  1981a)  takes  no  active  role  in  manipulating 
or  taking  responsibility  for  family  situations  but  adjusts 
to  whatever  situation  is  presented.   Like  the  lost  child, 
adjusters  avoid  drawing  attention  to  themselves,  may  be 
prone  to  practicing  unquestioning  compliance  and  tend  to 
detach  themselves  from  social  and  family  situations  (Black, 
1981a) .   These  are  the  children  who  seem  "oblivious  of  the 
conflicts  and  emotions  at  home"  (Black,  1981a,  p.  21) . 

The  consequences  of  lost  child  behavior  often 
manifested  in  adulthood  are  related  to  depression,  obesity, 
physical  illness  (Deutsch,  1982),  especially  asthma  and 
allergies  (Wegscheider,  1981),  and  social  skills  deficits 
(Crawford  &  Phyfer,  1988) .   This  often  withdrawn  (Morehouse 
&  Scola,  1986),  lonely  individual  is  someone  for  whom  the 
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family  holds  low  expectations  (Wegscheider,  1981) .   She  or 
he  generally  takes  the  path  of  least  resistance  (Ackerman, 
1987a)  and  tends  not  to  take  the  risks  necessary  to  build 
communication  skills  (Wegscheider,  1981)  or  a  sense  of 
competence  (Crawford  &  Phyfer,  1988) . 
The  mascot/placater 

The  mascot,  often  the  youngest  child  (Ackerman,  1987a; 
Deutsch,  1982;  Wegscheider,  1981),  frequently  feels  alone 
and  helpless  in  the  face  of  family  protectiveness  and 
secrecy  (Wegscheider,  1981) .   In  an  effort  to  gain  attention 
and  to  divert  the  family  away  from  its  primary  problem,  this 
child  provides  comic  relief  for  the  family  in  ways  that  make 
them  the  family  and  sometimes  the  class  clown  (Wegscheider, 
1981) .   The  trademark  of  mascots  is  humor,  even  if  it  is 
self-depreciating,  and  behavior  that  is  sometimes 
hyperactive  (Deutsch,  1982),  immature,  silly,  and  compulsive 
(Morehouse  &  Scola,  1986) .   In  both  childhood  and  adulthood, 
family  mascots  commonly  experience  feelings  of  fear  and 
anxiety  (Deutsch,  1982;  Wegscheider,  1981)  .   In  adulthood, 
they  may  develop  hypochondriacy  by  substituting  illness  for 
humor  (Crawford  &  Phyfer,  1988)  . 

The  people-pleasing,  empathic,  warm,  likable  placater 
tries  to  "fix"  family  members'  problems  and,  like  the 
mascot,  acts  to  diminish  the  pain  and  tension  within  the 
family  (Black,  1981a;  Deutsch,  1982) .   Placaters  strive  to 
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avoid  conflict  at  all  costs  and  try  to  bring  peace  to  the 
family  (Ackerman,  1987a)  . 

Schooling  Experiences  of  Children  of  Alcoholics 

As  Walberg  (1984)  and  others  (Bloom,  1981;  Nam,  1965) 

suggest,  a  positive  home  environment  seems  to  be  positively 

related  to  academic  achievement.   In  fact,  a  positive  home 

environment  may  be  a  better  predictor  of  academic 

achievement  than  socioeconomic  status  (Walberg,  1984) . 

According  to  Walberg  (1984), 

'The  curriculum  of  the  home'  .  .  .  includes  informed 
parent-child  conversations  about  everyday  events, 
encouragement  and  discussion  of  leisure  reading, 
monitoring  and  joint  analysis  of  televiewing,  deferral 
of  immediate  gratifications  to  accomplish  long  term 
goals,  {and}  expressions  of  affection  and  interest  in 
children's  academic  and  personal  growth,  (p.  400) 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  aforementioned  "curriculum 
of  the  home"  in  the  alcoholic  family  is  usurped  by  the 
chronic  illness  with  which  the  family  must  cope.   Survival 
efforts  become  paramount  (Ackerman,  1983;  Gravitz  &  Bowden, 
1985)  in  many  of  these  families  where,  of  necessity, 
attention  frequently  becomes  focused  on  the  alcoholic  parent 
and  the  manifestations  of  his  or  her  chronic,  disabling 
illness  rather  than  on  the  needs  of  the  children  (Mayer  & 
Black,  1977;  Morehouse  &  Richards,  1983),  academic  or 
otherwise . 

Given  the  consequences  of  parental  alcoholism,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  children  of  alcoholics  are  commonly 
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cited  by  researchers  and  clinicians  to  be  a  population  at 
risk  for  experiencing  social  and  academic  problems  in  school 
(Chafetz  et  al .  ,  1971;  Cork,  1969;  English,  1988;  Liepman  et 
al.,  1986;  Knop  et  al . ,  1985).   Although  the  incidence  of 
such  problems  is  not  clearly  known,  children  of  alcoholics 
have  been  found  to  be  disproportionately  represented  among 
those  who  perform  poorly  in  school  (Chafetz  et  al . ,  1971; 
Deutsch,  1982) . 

Academic  Performance  Problems 

The  overall  academic  performance  of  children  of 
alcoholics  has  been  noted  to  be  lower  than  that  of  children 
of  nonalcoholics  (Hegedus,  Alterman,  &  Tarter,  1984; 
Nylander,  1960) ,  with  some  researchers  observing  a  higher 
incidence  of  school  failure  in  children  of  alcoholics 
compared  to  children  of  nonalcoholics  (Cork,  1969,  Knop  et 
al.,  1985).   Verbal  proficiency  deficits  (Gabrielli  & 
Mednick,  1983)  and/or  reading  difficulties  (Knop  et  al . , 
1985;  Tarter  et  al . ,  1984),  including  below  grade  level 
reading  comprehension  (Hegedus  et  al.,  1984;  Herjanic  et 
al.,  1977),  have  also  been  revealed  in  studies  comparing  the 
offspring  of  alcoholics  to  control  groups  comprised  of 
offspring  of  nonalcoholics. 

A  plethora  of  possible  factors  have  been  proposed  to 
account  for  the  academic  performance  problems  experienced  by 
children  of  alcoholics.   Family  conflict,  instability. 
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parental  neglect  and  abuse  (West  &  Prinz,  1987),  and  the 
assumption  of  parental  responsibilities  in  the  home  by  the 
offspring  (NIAAA,  1983)  are  frequently  cited  as  factors 
which  lead  to  poor  school  performance.   Children  of 
alcoholics  are  noted  to  be  significantly  less  likely  than 
children  from  nonalcoholic  families  to  receive  parental 
support  or  assistance  on  such  school-related  activities  as 
homework  (Kumpfer  &  DeMarsh,  1985)  .   In  addition,  the 
parents  in  alcoholic  families  are  themselves  more  likely  to 
have  performed  less  well  academically  and  socially  during 
adolescence  than  those  from  nonalcoholic  families  (Ellwood, 
1980) . 

Children  of  alcoholics  are  less  likely  to  become 
involved  in  intellectually  stimulating  and  recreational 
family  activities  (Clair  &  Genest,  1987;  Moos  &  Billings, 
1982;  Wilson  &  Orford,  1978)  .   According  to  longitudinal 
data  from  1,715  urban  forth  graders  (Griswold,  1986),  family 
activities  have  been  shown  to  impact  on  academic  achievement 
in  that  achievement  scores  were  greater  among  those  children 
who  participated  in  such  activities. 

The  underachievement  of  a  number  of  children  of 
alcoholics  interviewed  by  Wilson  and  Orford  (1978)  was 
interpreted  by  these  researchers  to  be  due  to  a  general 
inability  to  work  properly  because  of  the  home  situation. 
Poor  school  performance  in  children  of  alcoholics  has  been 
speculated  by  several  researchers  to  be  related  to 
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difficulties  in  concentration  (Bosnia,  1972;  Bowles,  1968; 
Cork,  1969;  Deutsch,  1982;  Morehouse,  1979;  Wilson  &  Orford, 
1978) .   The  impairment  of  concentration  in  these  children 
has  been  thought  to  arise  in  response  to  such  factors  as 
anxiety  precipitated  by  parental  aggression  or  intoxication, 
concern  about  the  safety  of  the  alcoholic  or  nonalcoholic 
parent,  a  lack  of  fun  and  recreational  activities  in  the 
family,  a  high  level  of  responsibility  shouldered  by  the 
child  in  the  home,  or  a  lack  of  sleep  due  to  turmoil  in  the 
home  environment  (Bosma,  1972;  Bowles,  1968;  Cork,  1969; 
Morehouse,  1979;  NIAAA,  1983;  Wilson  &  Orford,  1978) . 
School  performance  may  also  be  affected  by  the  tendency  of 
children  of  chemically  dependent  parents  to  be  late  for 
school  (Kumpfer  &  DeMarsh,  1985),  absent  (Haberman,  1966; 
Kammeier,  1971;  Weir,  1970),  or  suspended  from  school 

(Herjanic  et  al . ,  1977).   Alcoholic  families  are  also  more 
frequently  geographically  mobile  (Weir,  1970). 

Conduct  disorders  are  a  frequently  cited  school-related 
issue  for  children  of  alcoholics,  particularly  for  males 

(Black  et  al . ,  1986;  Glenn  &  Parsons,  1989;  Goodwin,  1988; 
Haberman,  1966;  Stenhausen,  Gobel,  &  Nestler,  1984) .   These 
problems  may  be  manifested  by  antisocial  behavior  (Barnes, 
1977;  Bosma,  1972;  El-Guebaly  &  Offord,  1977;  Herjanic  et 
al.,  1977),  especially  in  males  (Rydelius,  1981);  aggression 

(Aronson  &  Gilbert,  1963);  hyperactivity  (Alterman  &  Tarter, 
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1983;  Goodwin,  1988;  0' Gorman,  1985);  and  attention  deficit      , 
problems  (English,  1988)  .  ;. 

Educators  are  more  likely  to  designate  children  of 
alcoholics  as  problems  in  the  classroom  than  the  offspring 
of  nonalcoholics.   Nylander  (1960)  noted  that  teachers  had 
...     assessed  almost  half  (48%)  of  a  sample  of  children  of 
■{  V      alcoholics  aged  7  to  12  years  to  be  problem  children,  ;;>:;^, 

compared  to  10%  of  a  same  age  control  group.   An  ■ ■ 

^"■'[   ■    investigation  by  Aronson  and  Gilbert  (1963)  revealed  that 
X       classroom  teachers'  behavioral  ratings  of  sons  of  alcoholic 

fathers  aged  7  to  13  years  differed  from  those  assigned  to     '  ■  - , 
sons  of  nonalcoholics.   According  to  the  researchers,  the 
sons  of  alcoholics  were  deemed  less  personable  by  the  -■ 

teachers  and  more  likely  to  exhibit  passive-aggressive 
tendencies  and  aggression  than  the  controls.  ■  :■ 

Problematic  behavior  has  been  noted  in  other  settings    .  ,  -\ 
as  well.   English  (1988),  for  example,  reports  that  among      --'  ■. 
the  most  apparent  consequences  of  parental  chemical 
dependency  observed  in  children  aged  5  to  14  years  who 
participated  in  a  group  support  program  at  a  chemical       :•■ 
dependency  center,  were  attention  deficit  disorders, 
4  "     difficulty  dealing  with  feelings,  and,  for  those  aged  12  to 

14  years,  disruptive  behaviors.   She  observed  that,  for  the    "  -iv 
group  comprised  of  the  adolescents,  cooperative  play  was  not 
possible  and  "there  were  chronic  difficulties  maintaining 
,,.       order.   Not  only  were  children  familiar  with  chaos,  they 
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order.   Not  only  were  children  familiar  with  chaos,  they 
actually  perpetrated  it  to  avoid  dealing  with  painful 
feelings  and  issues"  (p.  43) . 

Behaviorally,  children  of  alcoholics  may  demonstrate 
"obnoxious"  behavior  with  teachers  in  an  effort  to  gain 
attention  (Morehouse  &  Richards,  1983) .   Children  of 
alcoholics  may  also  use  teachers  as  a  safer  target  for  the 
anger  and  resentment  that  they  would  otherwise  direct  at  an 
out  of  control,  frequently  ill  parent  (NIAAA,  1983)  .   In 
addition,  "some  of  these  children  are  totally  unknowing  of 
what  is  reasonable  to  expect  from  another  person  in  terms  of 
time  and  attention"  (Morehouse  &  Richards,  1983,  p.  28) . 
Other  children  of  alcoholics  manifest  a  school  phobia  or  an 
overdependency  on  teachers  and  other  adults  such  as  the 
school  nurse,  from  whom  they  may  seek  assistance  for  stomach 
aches  and  other  physical  complaints  (Morehouse  &  Richards, 
1983)  . 

Successful  Academic  Performance 

Despite  the  fact  that  poor  academic  performance  is  one 
of  the  most  frequently  reported  negative  effects  of  parental 
drinking  (NIAAA,  1983) ,  many  children  of  alcoholics  manage 
to  attain  adequate  to  superior  standards  of  performance  in 
the  academic  setting  (Black,  1981a;  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton, 
1974;  Cork,  1969;  Wegscheider,  1981) .   Few  researchers. 
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however,  have  investigated  this  potential  outcome  of 
parental  alcoholism. 

An  exploratory  study  of  50  children  of  alcoholics 
conducted  by  Booz-Allen  and  Hamilton  (1974)  found  that  the 
majority  of  the  study  population  did  not  have  problems  in 
school,  including  the  18%  who  were  deemed  by  the  researchers 
to  be  underachievers.   In  another  study  by  Kammeier  (1971), 
grade  point  average,  general  educational  development  and 
intelligence  test  data  were  obtained  as  part  of  an 
investigation  of  371  adolescents  attending  a  midwestern 
Catholic  school,  65  of  whom  were  children  of  alcoholics. 
Neither  grade  point  average  nor  scores  obtained  by  the 
children  of  alcoholics  on  the  Iowa  Tests  of  Educational 
Development  or  on  the  Lorge-Thorndike  Intelligence  Tests 
significantly  differed  from  those  obtained  by  the  offspring 
of  nonalcoholics . 

Approximately  half  of  the  school-aged  children 
interviewed  by  Cork  (1969) ,  were  "doing  more  or  less  average 
school  work  for  their  age"  (p.  21) .   A  study  of  174  high 
school  students  by  Pilat  and  Jones  (1984/85)  revealed  that 
none  of  the  subjects  who  were  children  of  alcoholics  as 
identified  by  the  Children  of  Alcoholics  Screening  Test 
(CAST)  had  been  referred  to  the  school  social  worker  for 
behavioral  problems  and  the  majority  were  achieving  at  grade 
level  according  to  their  academic  records.   An  early  study 
of  children  of  alcoholics  by  Weir  (1970)  which  involved  421 
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Catholic  high  school  students  attending  an  alcoholism 
education  program,  20%  of  whom  were  children  of  alcoholics, 
revealed  no  significant  differences  between  those  with  and 
without  parental  alcoholism  regarding  intelligence  and  grade 
point  average. 

The  Impact  of  Family  Roles  on  Academic  Achievement 

Boocock  (1980)  observes  that  "being  a  student  is  in 
large  part  a  role-playing  activity.   The  child's  initial 
view  of  the  world  and  first  experiences  in  role  playing  are 
furnished  by  his  or  her  family"  (p.  81) .   Although  a  dearth 
of  research  addresses  the  relationship  between  family  roles 
and  the  roles  children  of  alcoholics  play  in  school,  school 
performance  has  been  noted  to  be  impeded  in  alcoholics' 
children  who  play  at  least  three  of  the  family  roles 
previously  described:   the  scapegoat,  lost  child,  and 
mascot . 

The  child  who  plays  the  role  of  scapegoat  attempts  to 
gain  attention  in  the  home  and  at  school  by  means  of  acting 
out  or  exhibiting  other  problematic  behavior.   The  conduct 
problems  manifested  by  this  child,  often  accompanied  by 
anger,  defiance,  and  a  refusal  by  him  or  her  to  do  work  at 
home  or  at  school  (Morehouse  &  Scola,  1986)  ,  frequently 
results  in  poor  school  performance  (Wegscheider,  1981) .   As 
a  consequence  of  problematic  behavior,  the  scapegoat  is  the 
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most  likely  of  all  the  family  roles  played  by  children  of 
alcoholics,  to  elicit  the  attention  of  educators. 

Learners  who  play  the  family  role  of  mascot  tend  to  be 
immature  and  are  prone  to  compulsively  behaving  in  ways  that 
garner  attention  and  laughter  (Morehouse  &  Scola,  1986) . 
According  to  Wegscheider  (1981),  mascots  "cannot  focus  in 
any  deep  or  sustained  way  on  learning"  due  to  their 
preoccupation  with  gaining  attention  by  acting  as  the  class 
clown  and  due  to  potential  problems  with  hyperactivity. 

Alcoholics'  children  who  play  the  family  role  of  the 
lost  child  tend  to  withdraw  and  become  isolated  in  the 
academic  environment,  which  may  also  impair  academic  efforts 
(Black,  1981a) .   In  the  academic  environment,  the  adjuster 
and  the  lost  child  does  not  have  a  great  impact  or  leave  a 
significant  impression  upon  educators,  tends  to  be  an 
average  student  (Black,  1981a)  who  "gets  by  in  school" 
(Morehouse  &  Scola,  1986,  p.  5),  and  is  frequently  absent 
from  school  (Deutsch,  1982) .   Due  to  quiet,  shy,  withdrawn 
behavior,  learners  who  play  the  family  role  of  lost  children 
are,  according  to  Deutsch  (1982),  difficult  to  identify  in 
the  academic  environment  because,  as  Ackerman  (1987a) 
suggests,  their  distinguishing  characteristics  are  not 
readily  apparent. 

Motivation  for  successful  school  performance  gleaned 
from  the  children  of  alcoholics  research,  albeit  limited, 
suggests  that  it  is  the  family  role  of  the  responsible  child 
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(Black,  1981a)  or  family  hero  (Wegscheider,  1981)  that  is 
frequently  and  consistently  associated  with  academic 
achievement  (Ackerman,  1983;  Deutsch,  1982;  NIAAA,  1983) . 
For  some  offspring  who  play  the  role  of  the  lost  child, 
academic  achievement  may  occur  as  a  means  of  escape  from  the 
family  and  its  problems  (Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton,  1974)  . 
Children  who  accept  responsible,  parental  roles  in  the 
family  often  become  academic  achievers  and  confident  problem 
solvers  (NIAAA,  1983) .   It  is  theorized  that  the  family  hero 
feels  responsible  for  the  pain  experienced  by  the  family 
(Wegscheider,  1981)  and  attempts  to  rescue  the  family  by 
overachievement  and  being  overly  responsible  (Morehouse  & 
Scola,  1986) . 

It  is  also  the  family  hero  or  responsible  child  who  is 
unlikely  to  be  identified  in  the  educational  environment  as 
the  child  of  an  alcoholic  and  a  child  in  potential  need  of 
some  form  of  assistance  in  the  academic,  social  or  emotional 
realm.   Characteristics  such  as  responsibility,  goal- 
directedness,  and  organization  tend  to  be  rewarded  both  in 
the  home  and  at  school  (Black,  1981a) .   Ackerman  (1983) 
states  that  the  behavior  associated  with  being  a  responsible 
child  is  "valued  by  adults  and  therefore  is  seldom  seen  as 
having  negative  developmental  consequences  for  the  child" 
(p.  50) .   Alcoholics'  children  who  appear  to  be  well- 
adjusted,  who  are  the  academically  successful,  obedient, 
supportive,  cheerful  helpers  in  the  family  are,  according  to 
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Cable,  Noel,  and  Swanson  (1986),  "often  praised  and 
reinforced  by  family,  friends,  and  teachers,  and  {the 
behavior}  may  not  be  recognized  as  an  early  adaptation  to  an 
inconsistent  life"  (p.  67) . 

It  has  been  hypothesized  that  those  raised  in  an 
alcoholic  family  who  do  become  academic  achievers  may  be 
seeking  the  acceptance  and  love  they  never  received  while 
growing  up  by  becoming  professionally  or  academically 
successful  (Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton,  1974) .   In  addition,  the 
successes  garnered  by  those  who  play  the  role  of  family  hero 
not  only  provide  a  sense  of  self-worth  for  these  individuals 
but  also  relay  a  positive  message  about  the  worth  of  their 
families  (Wegscheider,  1981) . 

School  has  been  noted  to  provide  the  only  source  of 
stability  and  security  for  some  offspring  of  alcoholics 
(Weddle  &  Wishon,  1986) .   The  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
adolescent  children  of  alcoholics  identified  by  Pilat  and 
Jones  (1984/85)  were  working  at  or  above  academic  grade 
level  suggested  to  the  researchers  that  these  children  were 
not  only  bringing  a  sense  of  pride  to  the  family  but  also 
"exercising  control  over  their  environment"  (p.  30).   The 
role  of  family  hero  has  been  linked  with  a  significant  need 
for  control  by  children  of  alcoholics  (Cermak,  1989; 
Morehouse  &  Scola,  1986) . 

Escape  from  family  problems  may  also  provide  another 
motive  for  academic  achievement  that  may  be  seen  in  children 
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of  alcoholics,  particularly  for  those  who  play  the  role  of 
the  family  hero,  responsible  child,  or  lost  child.   It  is 
theorized  by  Deutsch  (1982)  that  some  offspring  of 
alcoholics  "learn  to  submerge  themselves  in  schoolwork  as  a 
response  to  family  stress"  and  seem  to  adjust  well  to  school 
(p.  7) .   Martin  (1979)  asserts  that  "when  a  child  is  in  an 
abusive  home  where  academic  competence  is  not  punished  and 
ridiculed,  that  sublimation  and  escape  from  the  "real  world" 
to  the  world  of  academics  and  scholarliness  is  not  uncommon" 
(p.  419).   According  to  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton  (1974), 
mechanisms  of  escape  from  the  alcoholic  family  such  as  high 
academic  achievement  were  used  by  children  who  played  the 
role  they  identified  as  flight,  a  role  that  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  lost  child,  as  well  as  by  children  who  attempted 
to  be  the  perfect  child  or  the  super-coper  of  the  family. 
"Children  submerge  themselves  in  school,  books,  in  work. 
The  added  benefits  are  the  positive  support  given  by  others 
for  academic  success  and  the  promise  of  eventual  total 
escape  to  college"  (Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton,  1974,  p.  37)  . 

Schooling-Related  Perceptions  by  Children  of  Alcoholics 

Little  research  has  been  focused  on  the  perceptions 
about  schooling,  academic  achievement,  or  academic  striving 
by  children  of  alcoholics.   Brief  mention  is  made  of 
perceptions  about  academic  achievement  in  an  early  study  by 
Cork  (1969)  in  which  few  of  the  115  children  of  alcoholics 
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this  researcher  interviewed  aspired  to  higher  education. 

According  to  Cork  (1969), 

For  most,  school  held  little  sense  of  adventure  or 
achievement.   Few  of  the  children  who  did  well  in 
school  seemed  to  receive  recognition  at  home  .  .  . 
Competition  with  their  schoolmates  offered  little 
enjoyment  for  these  children  because  they  felt  inferior 
to  or  isolated  from  them.  (p.  27) 

Recognition  of  Children  of  Alcoholics  bv  Educators 

Educators  may  be  unlikely  to  recognize  the  majority  of 
children  of  alcoholics  (Black,  1981a)  or  their  needs  in  the 
academic  setting  for  several  reasons.   First,  as  previously 
discussed,  the  attributes  associated  with  the  roles  of 
family  hero,  responsible  child,  and  lost  child  tend  to 
discourage  recognition  by  educators  that  the  youngster  may 
face  significant  home  and  personal  problems. 

Second,  children  of  alcoholics  are  not  likely  to  seek 
assistance  for  their  family  or  personal  problems  (Deutsch, 
1982)  and  perhaps  for  their  academic  problems  as  well. 
Ackerman  (1983)  notes  that  "for  many  children  of  alcoholics, 
more  effort  has  gone  into  covering  up  the  alcoholism  than 
into  seeking  help"  (p.  4) .   Indeed,  an  investigation  by 
Black  et  al.  (1986)  revealed  that  adult  offspring  of 
alcoholics  were  significantly  less  likely  than  the  offspring 
of  nonalcoholics  to  use  interpersonal  resources  as  a  child. 

Although  schools  may  "be  the  logical  place  to  identify 
these  youngsters  because  they  spend  more  time  in  school  than 
anywhere  else  .  .  .  {children  of  alcoholics}  have  learned. 
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for  survival's  sake,  to  be  wary  of  adults  and  'keep  it  all 
inside'  (Newlon  &  Furrow,  1986,  p.  291) .   In  a  study 
conducted  by  Black  et  al .  (1986),  adult  children  of 
alcoholics  were  significantly  less  likely  to  communicate 
with  schoolteachers  than  were  children  of  nonalcoholics . 
These  individuals  also  were  noted  to  have  difficulty 
identifying  and  expressing  their  needs  and  feelings  and 
trusting  other  people. 

Third,  the  stigma  associated  with  alcoholism  is  usually 
shared  by  children  of  alcoholics  (Hawley  &  Brown,  1981)  and 
may  also  be  shared  by  peers  who  are  raised  in  nonalcoholic 
families  (Burk  &  Sher,  1990) .   The  social  stigma  perceived 
by  children  of  alcoholics  facilitates  their  denial  of  the 
existence  of  a  parental  alcohol  problem  and  their  denial  of 
the  need  for  help  in  dealing  with  the  problem  (DiCicco, 
1979) .   Booz-Allen  and  Hamilton  (1974)  observed  that  half  of 
the  fifty  children  of  alcoholics  they  interviewed  expressed 
shame  and  embarrassment  in  relation  to  the  alcoholic  parent. 
The  need  to  guard  the  family  secret  impairs  the  ability  of 
the  children  to  seek  the  assistance  they  need.   In  fact, 
children  may  attempt  to  avoid  recognition  in  an  effort  to 
keep  the  secret  closely  guarded.   The  avoidance  of 
recognition  enables  them  to  avoid  the  stigma  associated  with 
alcoholism  and  to  avoid  confronting  the  denial  that 
frequently  accompanies  it  (Biek,  1981). 
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The  stigma  associated  with  alcoholism  prevents  not  only 

help-seeking  efforts  by  children  but  also  by  parents  on 

behalf  of  their  children.   The  stigma  of  alcoholism  and  the 

denial  that  is  associated  with  it  renders  parents  in  an 

alcoholic  family  unable  to  obtain  assistance  for  their 

children  (DiCicco,  1979;  Hawley  &  Brown,  1981) .   DiCicco 

(1979)  asserts  that  "society  tends  to  let  parents  define 

their  children's  needs.   We  know  that  the  stigma  of 

alcoholism,  the  guilt,  confusion,  and  paralysis  of  will  it 

creates,  makes  most  parents  unable  to  recognize  and  ask  for 

help  for  their  children"  (p.  56). 

Fourth,  it  has  been  noted  (O' Gorman,  1979)  that  some 

offspring  of  alcoholics  are  known  by  their  schools  to  have 

an  alcoholic  parent  yet  such  knowledge  is  denied  by  school 

personnel.   In  addition  to  denial,  information  that  might  be 

helpful  for  intervention  is  not  offered  due  to  a  fear  of  the 

consequences  of  becoming  involved.   "These  children  are 

stigmatized  in  a  most  insidious  way:   by  having  a  problem  no 

one  will  address"  (O' Gorman,  1979,  p.  91) .   As  Cermak  and 

Brown  (1989)  observe. 

To  document  serious  or  potentially  serious  effects  on 
children  growing  up  in  an  alcoholic  atmosphere  is  to 
challenge  the  too-easy  acceptance  of  its  {alcohol}  use, 
to  intrude  into  the  privacy  of  the  family,  and  to  open 
our  eyes  to  unpleasantness,  (p.  13) 
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Summary 

It  is  relatively  recently  that  researchers,  clinicians, 
and  others  have  recognized  that  many  school-aged  children 
are  being  raised  in  dysfunctional,  stressful  family 
environments  due  to  parental  alcoholism,  a  disease  that 
invariably  impacts  upon  all  family  members.   As  Black 
(1981b)  asserts,  "everyone  who  has  regular  contacts  with 
children  has  contact  with  children  in  alcoholic  homes.  .  .  . 
All  helping  professionals  must  face  this  issue"  (p.  23) . 

It  has  also  been  only  recently  that  the  deleterious 
impact  of  parental  alcoholism  on  childrens'  schooling, 
including  their  academic  and/or  social  performance,  has  been 
acknowledged.   The  existence  of  parental  alcoholism  is, 
however,  frequently  obscured  from  educators  since  affected 
children  sometimes  exhibit  approval-seeking  behavior  and 
appear  well-adjusted.   In  addition,  according  to  Black 
(1981b),  "those  trained  to  work  with  children  don't  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  dynamics  of  alcoholic  behavior 
to  be  of  real  service"  (p.  23)  to  these  children. 

Although  the  impact  of  alcoholism  on  the  family  varies 
in  kind  and  intensity,  these  learners'  family  environments 
are  typified  by  the  words,  "inconsistent,  unpredictable, 
arbitrary,  and  chaotic"  (Gravitz  &  Bowden,  1985,  p.  9) . 
Tension,  family  conflict,  marital  problems,  family 
instability,  and  unrealistic  expectations  for  offspring  are 
commonly  experienced.   Due  in  part  to  the  denial  and  social 
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stigma  that  is  often  associated  with  alcoholism,  the  illness 
also  tends  to  precipitate  family  isolation,  secrecy,  and 
emotional  repression.   Children  within  the  family  are 
unlikely  to  have  their  emotional  needs  met  and  are 
frequently  neglected  and  sometimes  abused.   They  are  at  risk 
for  developing  emotional,  physical,  social,  and  academic 
problems  as  a  consequence  of  living  with  an  alcoholic 
parent . 

Children  of  alcoholics  develop  a  variety  of  survival 
strategies  to  cope  with  their  family  situations.   One 
adaptive  mechanism  is  the  acquisition  of  family  roles  such 
as  the  family  hero  (Wegscheider,  1981)  or  responsible  child 
(Black,  1981a) ,  lost  child,  scapegoat,  or  mascot 
(Wegscheider,  1981) .   It  is  the  responsible  child  who  is 
most  likely  to  be  academically  successful  and  the  scapegoat 
who  is  most  likely  to  encounter  school  problems. 

Academic  performance  and  conduct  problems  are 
frequently  cited  issues  for  children  of  alcoholics  (NIAAA, 
1983)  although  it  seems  that  there  are  many  children  who 
exhibit  adequate  or  exceptional  performance  in  the  academic 
environment  (Black,  1981a) .   This  investigation  focused  on 
those  daughters  of  alcoholics  whose  academic  performance 
enabled  them  to  attain  a  doctoral  level  of  academic  study. 
The  aim  of  the  study  was  to  describe  growing  up  in  an 
alcoholic  family  and  schooling  from  the  perspectives  of 
those  who  are  academic  attainers.   The  qualitative  research 
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methodology  employed  in  this  study  will  be  discussed  in 
Chapter  III  followed  by  a  presentation  of  the  research 
findings  in  Chapters  IV,  V,  and  VI . 


CHAPTER  III 
MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 


The  Research  Perspective 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the 
schooling  and  family  experiences  of  learners  who  were  both 
academic  attainers  and  the  daughters  of  alcoholics, 
delineating  the  factors  which  they  perceived  to  have  been 
influential  in  their  academic  striving.   The  study  was 
focused  on  the  following  guiding  questions: 

1.  How  do  academic  attainers  who  are  daughters  of 
alcoholics  describe  their  family  experiences? 

2.  How  do  academic  attainers  who  are  daughters 
of  alcoholics  experience  schooling? 

3.  What  linkages  exist  between  striving  for  high 
levels  of  academic  attainment  and  adaptation  to  an 
alcoholic  home  environment? 

4 .  What  does  academic  striving  and  achievement  mean 
to  academic  attainers  who  are  daughters  of 
alcoholics? 

In  order  to  achieve  a  contextual  understanding  of 

academic  striving  from  the  perspective  of  the  daughters  of 

alcoholics,  a  qualitative  research  methodology  was  used. 

The  qualitative  research  perspective,  informed  by  the 

theoretical  foundation  of  symbolic  interactionism  will  be 

discussed  in  this  chapter  as  will  the  rationale  for 

selecting  a  qualitative  methodology  for  the  purpose  of 
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addressing  the  aforementioned  research  questions.   This 
discussion  will  be  followed  in  this  Chapter  by  a 
presentation  of  the  research  strategies  and  procedures 
associated  with  the  study. 

The  Qualitative  Perspective 

Qualitative  research,  associated  with  symbolic 
interactionism  and  such  phrases  as  descriptive, 
ethnographic,  field,  life  history,  or  naturalistic  research 
(Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982) ,  involves  an  inquiry  into  the 
characteristics  of  social  phenomena  and  the  detailed 
documentation  of  such  phenomena  (Lofland,  1971)  in  a  manner 
that  is  referred  to  as  "thick  description"  (Geertz,  1973; 
Guba  &  Lincoln,  1982;  Lutz,  1981) .   Qualitative  research  is 
based  on  the  notion  that  human  behavior  is  context  dependent 
and  can  be  understood  only  in  the  context  in  which  it  occurs 
(Mishler,  1979;  Smith,  1984;  Spindler,  1982) .   It  aims  to 
understand  human  experience  "as  nearly  as  possible  as  its 
participants  feel  it  or  live  it"  (Sherman,  Webb,  &  Andrews, 
1984,  p.  27) .   Unlike  quantitative  methods,  inquiries  into 
social  phenomena  by  qualitative  researchers  reflect  a  value 
for  that  which  is  non-observable  (Rist,  1977)  such  as  the 
concerns  and  perspectives  of  people  and  the  subjective 
interpretations  and  meanings  that  they  derive  from  their 
situations  and  experiences. 
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Research  that  is  qualitative  in  nature  reflects  and  is 
sometimes  equated  with  the  idealist,  interpretive  tradition 
of  social  inquiry  (Owens,  1982)  that  posits  that  reality  is 
"mind-constructed"  (Smith  &  Heshusius,  1986)  and  "mind- 
dependent"  (Smith,  1983,  1984)  .   In  other  words,  it  is  how 
people  ascribe  meanings  and  interpret  the  events  in  their 
lives,  not  the  events  themselves,  that  mediates  their 
behavior  (Cuba  &  Lincoln,  1982) .   In  accordance  with  this 
assumption  and  a  phenomenological  perspective,  a  knowledge 
of  human  behavior  in  a  social  context  "is  relatively 
meaningless  without  some  understanding  of  the  meaning  those 
observed  give  to  their  behavior"  (Rogers,  1984,  p.  86) .   As 
reiterated  by  Wilson  (1977) ,  human  behavior  cannot  be 
understood  "without  understanding  the  framework  within  which 
the  subjects  interpret  their  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
actions"  (p.  259) .   Qualitative  research  involves  an 
investigation  of  the  "the  ways  in  which  human  actors 
themselves  construct  the  social  world  through  the 
interpretation  of  and  interaction  with  other  human  actors" 

(Angus,  1986,  p.  59-60) . 

Unlike  experimental  models,  qualitative  methods  enable 
researchers  to  identify,  explore,  and  describe  the  personal 
perspectives  of  those  who  participate  in  the  research  effort 

(Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982;  Hammersley  &  Woods,  1984) .   The 
ability  to  actively  and  accurately  capture  subjective 
participant  perspectives  is  of  major  concern  to  qualitative 
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researchers  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982)  since  such  research  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  "cultural  events  are  understood 
and  categorized  in  terms  of  the  cultural  actor' s  definition 
of  human  events"  (Shimahara,  1984,  p.  66) . 

In  order  to  understand  how  people  experience  their 
world,  "an  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  inner  or 
subjective  understandings  of  events,  behaviors,  and 
surroundings  (Rist,  1979,  p.  19) .   A  phenomenological 
analysis  requires,  according  to  Bronf enbrenner  (1976),  an 
assessment  of  the  participants'  definition  of  a  situation, 
"how  he  or  she  perceives  the  setting  and  its  various 
elements"  (p.  8) . 

The  qualitative  methodology  used  in  this  study  involved 
the  researcher  in  "taking  the  role  of  the  other"  (Lofland, 
1971,  p.  2)  in  order  to  study  and  ultimately  "understand  the 
'definition  of  the  situation'  from  the  view  of  the 
participants"  (Rist,  1977,  p.  44) .   As  Eisner  (1981) 
suggests,  qualitative  research  encompasses  an  approach  that 
is  artistic  in  that  the  researcher  ultimately  seeks 
"illumination  and  penetration"  (p.  6)  of  the  participants' 
lives  and  perspectives.   The  ability  to  take  the  role  of  the 
other  functions  to  prohibit  what  Denzin  (1978a)  terms,  the 
"fallacy  of  objectivism,"  the  substitution  of  the 
researcher's  perspective  for  that  of  the  study  participants 
(p.  10)  . 
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Rather  than  focusing  on  a  linear  model  of  cause  and 
effect,  this  qualitative  research  effort  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  human  action  emerges  from  multiple 
interacting  factors  and  conditions  (Cuba,  1981;  Cuba  & 
Lincoln,  1982)  "which  can  be  studied  only  holistically" 
(Guba  &  Lincoln,  1982,  p.  237) .   It  was  the  task  of  this 
qualitative  researcher  to  "tease  out  plausible  connections 
between  phenomena"  (Guba  &  Lincoln,  1982,  p.  242)  in  an 
effort  to  understand  human  action  in  the  context  in  which  it 
occurred  (Mishler,  1979;  Rogers,  1984;  Smith,  1983;  Wolcott, 
1975) . 

Qualitative  research  is  regarded  as  descriptive  in 
nature  as  well  as  holistic  in  perspective  (Bogdan  &  Biklen, 
1982;  Dobbert,  1982;  Krathwohl,  1985;  Lutz,  1981) .   The  goal 
of  this  qualitative  research  effort  was  focused  on  attaining 
an  understanding  of  and  providing  descriptions  of  patterns 
of  behavior  (Shimahara,  1984)  rather  than  searching  for 
statistical  laws  of  behavior  (Smith,  1983) .   It  is  the 
"social-cultural  patterns  of  experience,  or  relationships 
among  events,  {that}  are  the  matters  of  importance,  not  the 
quantification  of  human  events  (Sherman  et  al . ,  1984,  p. 
26).   As  echoed  by  Mehan  (1982),  "instead  of  seeking  casual 
explanations  in  statistical  correlations,  ethnographers  seek 
the  rules  or  principles  that  organize  behavior  in  practical 
circumstances.   This  results  in  a  holistic  rather  than  an 
atomistic  conception  of  human  experience"  (p.  59) .   The 
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methodologies  used  in  association  with  this  qualitative 
research  study  reflected,  therefore,  not  only  a  commitment 
"to  study  people  where  they  are"  (Rist,  1982,  p.  442),  in 
context,  but  also  a  commitment  "to  look  at  people  and  events 
in  a  total  milieu  rather  than  only  at  bits  and  pieces" 
(Wolcott,  1975,  p.  113).   As  stated  by  Rist  (1977),  "it  is 
precisely  because  reality  cannot  be  broken  down  into 
component  parts  without  the  severe  risk  of  distortion  that  a 
holistic  analysis  is  necessary"  (p.  47). 

The  fundamental  questions  posed  by  qualitative 
researchers  when  investigating  social  phenomena  focus  on  the 
how  rather  than  the  how  much  or  the  why  of  the  phenomena 
(Mehan,  1982) .   Qualitative  research  encompasses  a  variety 
of  research  methods  (Jacob,  1988)  that  are  process  rather 
than  product  oriented  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982;  Rogers,  1984; 
Schatzman  &  Strauss,  1973)  and  that  emphasize  "quality"  or 
the  nature  of  a  phenomena  rather  than  "quantity"  or  the 
amount  of  a  phenomena.   Due  to  the  identification  of 
research  questions  which  emphasized  process,  quality,  and 
meaning,  the  research  design  for  this  qualitative  inquiry 
tended  to  be  inventive  (Schatzman  &  Strauss,  1973;  Smith, 
1987),  flexible  (Burgess,  1985),  non-interventionist 
(Sherman  et  al . ,  1984),  and  focused  on  interactive  methods 
of  data  collection  (Owens,  1982)  which  were  tailored  to  the 
situation  being  studied  (Smith,  1987).   As  described  by 
Schatzman  and  Strauss  (1973),  "method  is  seen  by  the  field 
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researcher  as  emerging  from  operations--f rom  strategic 
decisions,  instrumental  actions,  and  analytic  processes — 
which  go  on  throughout  the  entire  research  enterprise" 
(p.  7)  . 

Given  the  characteristically  emergent  course  of  any 
qualitative  research  study,  "it  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
method  that  initial  questions  may  change  during  the  course 
of  inquiry"  (Hymes,  1982,  p.  24) .   Indeed,  a  portion  of  this 
qualitative  study  was  designated  as  an  opportunity  to  focus 
on  discovering  the  important,  guiding  questions  (Bogdan  & 
Biklen,  1982)  which  continued  to  be  refined  as  the  study 
progressed  (Shimahara,  1984) .   According  to  Schatzman  and 
Strauss  (1973),  "much  of  the  research  process  consists  of 
dealing  with  the  flow  of  substantive  discoveries  and  with 
field  contingencies  that  variously  modify  the  research" 
(p.  vii)  . 

Yin  (1984)  contends  that  the  essence  of  qualitative 
research  is  two-fold:   not  only  does  it  require  that  the 
researcher  be  involved  in  observing  the  natural  world,  but 
also  that  the  researcher  avoid  a  preexisting  commitment  to  a 
specific  theoretical  model.   In  qualitative  research,  data 
collection  and  analysis  tend  to  be  conducted  simultaneously 
(Burgess,  1985) .   Qualitative  researchers  extrapolate  their 
explanations  and  theories  from  data  (Wilson,  1977) ;   they 
avoid  undertaking  a  search  for  data  to  explain  or 
superimpose  upon  an  existing  theory  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982; 
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Burgess,  1985;  Goetz  &  LeCompte,  1984;  Smith,  1987) . 
Qualitative  inquiry,  therefore,  is  sometimes  equated  with 
inductive  analysis  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982;  Owens,  1982; 
Rist,  1977) .   In  this  investigation,  the  researcher  began 
"with  the  perceptions  and  understanding  of  the  events  in 
question  and  then  .  .  .  {sought}  to  articulate  broader 
patterns  and  processes  that  are  applicable  to  other 
individuals  and  groups  in  other  circumstances  and  settings" 
(Rist,  1979,  p.  20) . 

Theoretical  Perspective 

The  qualitative  research  methodology  selected  for  this 
study  evolved  from  the  theoretical  perspective  of  symbolic 
interactionism.   Symbolic  interactionism,  sometimes  called 
the  Chicago  school,  was  developed  by  Herbert  Blumer  (based 
on  the  work  of  George  Herbert  Mead) .   As  Denzin  (1978a) 
explains,  "social  reality  as  it  is  sensed,  known,  and 
understood  is  a  social  production"  (p.  7) .   Symbolic 
interactionism  is  based  on  the  assumption  that,  according  to 
Blumer,  "as  human  beings  we  act  singly,  collectively,  and 
societally  on  the  basis  of  the  meanings  which  things  have 
for  us"  (1969,  p.  132) .   In  other  words,  "individuals' 
experiences  are  mediated  by  their  own  interpretations  of 
experience.   These  interpretations  are  created  by 
individuals  through  interaction  with  others"  (Jacob,  1987, 
p.  27) .   In  order  to  understand  how  the  individuals  who 
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participated  in  this  study  defined  and  interpreted  their 
worlds,  the  researcher  attempted  to  "penetrate  this 
subjective  world  of  concepts,  experiences  and  reactions" 
(Denzin,  1978a,  p.  215) . 

According  to  symbolic  interactionists,  the  individual 
and  society  are  inseparable.   Human  behavior  is  shaped  by 
the  social  situations  in  which  people  find  themselves 
(Wilson,  1977);  society  is  produced  as  a  consequence  of 
human  interaction  (Chilcott,  1987) .   Meaning  is  symbolic  in 
nature  and  is  assumed  to  arise  by  means  of  social 
interaction  with  others  (Blumer,  1969;  Bogdan  &  Biklen, 
1982;  Jacob,  1987) .   Behavior  is  not  caused  by  internal 
instincts  or  drives  nor  by  external  cultural  or  social 
forces,  it  is  precipitated  by  an  individual's  reflective 
interpretation  of  existing  stimuli  (Jacob,  1987) .   Blumer 
(1969,  p.  2)  presents  three  basic  premises  of  symbolic 
interact ion ism: 

1.  Human  beings  act  toward  things  on  the  basis  of  the 
meanings  that  things  have  for  them. 

2.  The  meaning  of  such  things  is  derived  from,  or 
arises  out  of,  the  social  interaction  that  one  has 
with  one's  fellows. 

3.  These  meanings  are  handled  in,  and  modified 
through,  an  interpretative  process  used  by  the 
person  in  dealing  with  the  things  he  encounters. 
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Symbolic  interactionists  concern  themselves  with  the 

points  of  view  of  individuals  and  "seek  to  understand  the 

processes  by  which  points  of  view  develop"  (Jacob,  1987,  p. 

29).   As  stated  by  Blumer  (1969), 

Since  action  is  forged  by  the  actor  out  of  what  he 
perceived,  interprets,  and  judges,  one  would  have  to 
see  the  operating  situation  as  the  actor  sees  it, 
perceive  objects  as  the  actor  perceives  them, 
ascertain  their  meaning  in  terms  of  the  meaning  they 
have  for  the  actor,  and  follow  the  actor' s  line  of 
conduct  as  the  actor  organizes  it — in  short,  one  would 
have  to  take  the  role  of  the  actor  and  see  his  world 
from  his  standpoint,  (p.  73-74) 

The  researcher  in  this  qualitative  study  made  an  effort 
to  apply  two  primary  methodological  principles  to  the 
research  effort  in  accordance  with  the  basic  premises  of 
symbolic  interactionism  (Denzin,  1978a) :  a)   the  study 
focused  on  both  interaction  and  emergent  symbolic  meanings 
and  b)  the  researcher  attempted  to  "take  the  role  of  the 
acting  other"  (p.  10) .   In  sum,  the  researcher  attempted  to 
comply  with  the  theoretical  perspective  of  symbolic 
interactionism  which,  according  to  Denzin  (1978a) ,  "involves 
the  studied  commitment  to  actively  enter  the  worlds  of 
interacting  individuals"  (p.  8). 

As  Jacob  (1987)  contends,  "symbolic  interactionism 
provides  models  for  studying  how  individuals  interpret 
objects,  events,  and  people  in  their  lives,  and  for  studying 
how  this  process  of  interpretation  leads  to  behavior  in 
specific  situations"  (p.  31) .   An  interactionist  perspective 
was  used  in  this  investigation  to  study  how  learners  who 
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have  attained  a  high  level  of  academic  attainment  and  who 
are  daughters  of  alcoholics  interpreted  their  schooling 
experiences  and  to  explore  the  behaviors  which  related  to 
academic  striving  in  the  context  of  their  schooling  and 
family  experiences.   A  qualitative  methodology  using  a  life 
history  approach  enabled  the  researcher  to  incorporate  an 
interactionist  perspective  while  addressing  the  aims  of  the 
study. 

Rationale  for  a  Qualitative  Life  History  Method 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  methods  used  for 
an  investigation  are  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  inquiry 
(Becker  &  Geer,  1958) ,  including  the  kinds  of  knowledge 
sought  (Krathwohl,  1985),  and  the  assumptions  on  which  it  is 
based  (Guba  &  Lincoln,  1982) .   The  research  questions 
associated  with  this  study  required  a  method  of 
investigation  that  facilitated  a  contextual  understanding  of 
academic  striving  which  could  be  developed  from  the 
perspective  of  academic  attainers  who  are  the  adult 
daughters  of  alcoholics.   Based  on  the  assumptions 
associated  with  a  theoretical  perspective  of  symbolic 
interactionism  and  the  nature  of  the  inquiry,  a  methodology 
was  required  which  focused  on  contexts,  perspectives, 
strategies,  and  careers  (Woods,  1983) ,  and  which  provided  an 
interactive  focus,  a  holistic  perspective,  and  attention  to 
the  emergence  of  subjective  meanings. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  aforementioned  requirements,  a 
qualitative  methodology  using  a  life  history  approach  was 
used  to  collect  data  for  this  investigation.   In  the 
following  section  of  this  chapter,  the  life  history  method 
used  in  this  study  will  be  described  and  the  rationale  for 
using  this  methodological  approach  presented. 

The  life  history  is  a  biographical  method  of 
qualitative  research  that  has  been  defined  as  "any 
retrospective  account  by  the  individual  of  his  life  in  whole 
or  part,  in  written  or  oral  form,  that  has  been  elicited  or 
prompted  by  another  person"  (Watson  &  Watson-Franke,  1985, 
p.  2) .   The  life  history  method  refers  to  a  "procedure  of 
eliciting  and  recording  personal  stories"  (Runyan,  1982,  p. 
5)  in  the  participant's  own  words  (Burgess,  1984;  Runyan, 
1982)  and  involves  the  presentation  of  an  individual's 
experiences  as  that  person  interprets  those  experiences 
(Denzin,  1978a) .   The  qualitative  life  history  approach  used 
in  this  study  was  selected  for  the  following  eight  reasons. 

First,  research  which  addresses  academic  striving  in 
children  of  alcoholics  is  in  the  exploratory  stages. 
Initial  explorations  in  a  research  area  warrant  flexible, 
non-manipulative,  open-ended  methodologies  such  as  those 
afforded  by  qualitative  approaches.   As  Lofland  (1971) 
comments,  qualitative  methods  enable  the  researcher  to 
obtain  "a  more  direct  sense  of  what  other  people  are  about 
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and  what  their  lives  are  like  than  that  provided  by  casual 
and  unexamined  typif ications"  (p.  2) . 

Data  collected  by  means  of  qualitative  methods  are  not 
made  to  fit  into  preformulated,  standardized,  fixed 
categories  or  response  choices  characteristic  of  typical 
questionnaires  and  other  assessment  instruments  (Patton, 
1980)  nor  are  they  made  to  fit  "into  the  preconceived 
notions  of  the  investigator"  (Owens,  1982,  p.  7) .   As  a 
result,  such  approaches  enable  individual  perspectives  to  be 
discovered  and  described  without  predetermining  what  those 
points  of  view  might  be.   Additionally,  a  qualitative  method 
of  data  collection  invites  the  appearance  of  "serendipitous 
findings  and  new  theoretical  integrations"  (Miles  and 
Huberman,  1984,  p.  22)  thus  providing  for  the  emergence  of 
important,  previously  undiscovered  insights. 

The  second  reason  for  choosing  a  qualitative  life 
history  method  concerns  the  need  to  explore  the  area  of 
schooling  in  a  way  that  permits  a  search  for  contextual 
features  that  affect  academic  striving.   Jacob  (1987) 
observes  that  cognitive  activity  is  influenced  by  "cultural 
standards,  patterns  of  social  interaction,  and  environmental 
context"  (p.  38) .   The  cognitive  activity  which  results  in 
academic  striving  and  success  is  a  complex  phenomena  which, 
based  on  an  assumption  associated  with  a  naturalistic 
perspective,  is  best  explained  "in  terms  of  multiple 
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interacting  factors,  events,  and  processes  that  shape  it  and 
are  a  part  of  it"  (Cuba  &  Lincoln,  1982,  p.  238)  . 

In  contrast  with  the  "context  stripping"  that 
characterizes  quantitative  methods  (Mishler,  1979),  the 
"thick  description"  associated  with  qualitative  research 
methods  afforded  a  means  of  conveying  the  intricately 
interrelated  contextual  factors  (Owens,  1982)  associated 
with  academic  striving.   Unlike  qualitative  research 
methods,  quantitative  research  presents,  according  to 
McDermott  and  Hood  (1982),  "an  inadequate  way  to  find  out 
much  about  either  specific  persons  or  the  everyday  worlds  in 
which  they  have  to  do  their  thinking"  (p.  234) .   According 
to  Runyan  (1982),  "tasks  such  as  portraying  the  social  and 
historical  contexts  of  actions  and  events  and  conveying 
subjective  meanings  are  handled  more  effectively  through 
narrative  than  through  the  more  traditional  social 
scientific  methods  of  measurement,  correlation,  and 
experimentation"  (p.  182)  .   As  echoed  by  Guba  and  Lincoln 
(1982),  qualitative  inquiries  offer  "contextual  relevance 
and  richness  unmatched  by  any  other  paradigm"  (P.  235). 

Third,  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  acquire 
knowledge  about  the  social  factors  that  influence  academic 
striving.   Efforts  to  acquire  such  social  knowledge  reflect, 
according  to  Lofland  and  Lofland  (1984),  a  certain 
epistemology  which  mandates  that  the  researcher  be  able  to 
participate  in  direct  interaction  with  those  who  are  being 
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studied.   In  reflection  of  the  symbolic  interactionist 
perspective,  the  researcher's  active  participation  with  the 
informant  was  sought  (Denzin,  1978a)  in  order  to  achieve  the 
ability  to  "walk  in  someone  else's  shoes"  (Wolcott,  1975,  p. 
113)  and  thus  discover  how  the  study  participants  defined 
reality  and  how  those  definitions  related  to  their  behavior. 

In  general,  qualitative  methods  involve  considerable 
interaction  (Rist,  1982) .   The  life  history  method  in 
particular  has  long  been  considered  a  method  that  is 
interactive  (Young,  1940)  to  such  an  extent  that  the  life 
history  document  represents  a  collaborative  effort  between 
the  researcher  and  the  informant  in  a  manner  that  "may  be 
thought  of  as  a  process  that  blends  the  consciousness  of  the 
investigator  with  the  subject"  (Frank,  1979,  p.  85) . 

The  fourth  rationale  for  selecting  a  qualitative 
research  methodology  stems  from  the  interactionist 
assumption  that  personal  perspectives,  defined  by  Woods 
(1983)  as  the  "frameworks  through  which  people  make  sense  of 
their  world"  (p.  7) ,  are  essential  for  understanding 
interpersonal  events  (Sevigny,  1981)  such  as  those 
associated  with  academic  striving.   An  understanding  of  the 
subjective  reality  of  academically  successful  adult  children 
of  alcoholics  warranted  what  Pelto  and  Pelto  (1978)  refer  to 
as  the  emic  or  "inside  view — the  actors'  def inition--of 
human  events"  (p.  54)  rather  than  an  etic  or  external 
perspective  on  their  social  experiences.   In  other  words,  it 
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warranted  an  emphasis  on  the  emic  or  personal  perspectives 
of  the  study  participants  rather  than  the  etic  perspective 
of  the  qualitative  researcher  (Agar,  1986)  . 

It  was  through  a  qualitative  methodology  that  the 
researcher  was  able  to  get  "inside  the  experience  of  the 
actor"  (Jacob,  1987)  in  order  to  "represent  the  participants 
in  their  own  terms"  (Lofland,  1971,  p.  4)  and  thus 
accurately  represent  the  emic  perspective.   As  Wilson  (1977) 
contends,  the  stance  of  the  objective  outsider  customarily 
associated  with  quantitative  research  procedures  is 
inadequate  when  collecting  data  that  addresses  participant 
perspectives.   Qualitative  researchers,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  the  ability  to  become  involved  with  the  study 
participants  to  such  an  extent  that  the  researcher  is 
considered  the  primary  research  instrument.   The  stance  of 
the  researcher  using  a  qualitative  methodology  was  ideally 
suited  to  explorations  of  participant  perspectives  because 
the  researcher  could  be  responsive,  flexible,  holistic  in 
perspective,  able  to  use  tacit  knowledge,  and  "exquisitely 
adaptable"  (Cuba  &  Lincoln,  1982,  p.  245)  . 

Life  history  studies  have  been  particularly  valued  for 

their  ability  to  provide  subjective  perspectives  about 

social  experience  (Runyan,  1982). 

In  general,  the  life  history  is  congruent  with  the  main 
theoretical  assumption  of  interactionism  that  the 
individual  life  is  not  as  clear  or  ordered  as  many 
social  science  accounts,  especially  those  following  the 
experimental  model,  would  have  us  believe.   The 
greatest  strength  of  the  life  history  lies  in  its 
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penetration  of  the  subjective  reality  of  the 
individual:   it  allows  the  subject  to  speak  for  herself 
or  himself.   (Goodson,  1980-81,  p.  66) 

In  addition  to  a  concern  about  participant 
perspectives,  a  fifth  rationale  for  selecting  a  qualitative 
methodology  relates  to  a  concern  in  this  study  with  the 
meaning  systems  that  individuals,  specifically  those 
learners  who  were  both  academic  attainers  and  the  daughters 
of  alcoholics,  developed  to  understand  their  world  and  make 
sense  of  their  lives.   If,  as  Spradley  (1980)  suggests,  "we 
take  meaning  seriously,  as  symbolic  interactionists  argue  we 
must,  it  becomes  necessary  to  study  meaning  carefully"  (p. 
9) .   A  qualitative  method  such  as  life  history  permitted  the 
researcher  to  have  access  to  the  lives  of  individuals  in  a 
way  that  was  not  only  comprehensive  and  historical  but  also 
inclusive  of  subjective  internally  perceived  meanings 
(Kohli,  1981) . 

In  congruence  with  an  "attempt  to  achieve  a  sense  of 
the  meaning  that  others  give  to  their  own  situations  through 
an  interpretive  understanding"  of  their  lives,  (Smith,  1983, 
p.  12),  this  research  study  focused  on  understanding  the 
behavior  of  educationally  successful  female  learners  rather 
than  attempting  to  develop  predictive  laws  for  their 
behaviors.   The  search  for  laws  to  explain  behavior  tends  to 
be  associated  with  experimental  research  methodologies, 
while  research  questions  which  attend  to  the  interpretive 
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understandings  of  individuals'  lives  are  associated  with 
methodologies  that  are  qualitative  in  nature. 

Sixth,  questions  associated  with  this  research  study 
related  not  only  to  what  schooling  and  academic  striving 
meant  to  the  informants  but  also  the  process  by  which  these 
views  developed.   Regarding  process,  Jacob  (1987)  explains 
that  the  symbolic  interactionists  are  not  only  concerned 
about  the  perspectives  of  individuals,  "they  also  want  to 
understand  the  processes  by  which  the  points  of  view 
develop"  (p.  29) .   Woods  (1984)  adds  that  interactionists 
focus  on  the  strategies  people  use  to  achieve  their  goals 
and  the  contexts  and  situations  in  which  those  goals  are 
defined.   The  qualitative  methodology  of  life  history 
enabled  the  researcher  to  present  the  life  experiences  of 
doctoral  students  who  are  the  adult  children  of  alcoholics 
by  recording  "crucially  developmental  interactions  that 
shape  the  self"  (Denzin,  1978a,  p.  230)  and  to  document  the 
strategies  they  used  to  attain  academic  goals. 

Seventh,  a  qualitative  life  history  methodology  enabled 
the  participants  to  identify  the  experiences  which  were 
influential  in  their  academic  striving  during  the  course  of 
their  lives.   The  selection  of  a  life  history  method  for  the 
study  arose  not  only  from  interactionist  notions  about 
process  but  also  from  the  assumption  that  an  understanding 
of  human  behavior  in  the  present  necessitates  an 
investigation  of  the  past.   As  Bertaux  (1981)  notes,  "our 
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present  is  history"  (p.  35) .   Denzin  (1978b)  concurs  that, 
"human  conduct  must  be  viewed  within  a  historical  context" 
(p.  284)  since,  as  Elder  (1981)  observes,  "people  make 
social  history  even  as  they  are  influenced  by  historical 
change.   The  course  of  their  lives  is  both  a  consequence  and 
an  antecedent  of  their  behavior"  (p.  108) . 

The  solicitation  of  oral  biographical  accounts 
represented  a  means  by  which  the  researcher  was  able  to 
collect  descriptive  information  about  past  events  and 
present  behavior  (Ellen,  1984) .   Such  descriptive 
information  enabled  the  researcher  to  explore  the  subjective 
rather  than  the  objective  aspects  of  the  informant's 
academic  careers  (Woods,  1984) .   The  term  career  is  defined 
by  Taylor  and  Bogdan  (1984)  as  "the  sequence  of  social 
positions  people  occupy  through  their  lives  and  the  changing 
definitions  of  themselves  and  their  world  they  hold  at 
various  stages  of  that  sequence"  (pi  143) .   Bogdan  and 
Biklen  (1984)  assert  that  life  histories  can  be  used  "to 
construct  subjects'  careers  emphasizing  the  role  of 
organizations,  crucial  events,  and  significant  others  in 
shaping  subjects'  evolving  definitions  of  self  and  their 
perspectives  on  life"  (p.  61) . 

As  Goetz  and  LeCompte  (1984)  comment,  life  histories 
are  useful  devices  for  determining  "how  participants  respond 
to  settings,  events,  or  particular  innovations"  (p.  120) . 
Life  history  accounts  could  appropriately  be  used. 
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therefore,  to  construct  the  academic  careers  of  female 

doctoral  students  in  the  context  of  events  associated  with 

their  school  and  alcoholic  home  experiences.   A  qualitative 

life  history  methodology  also  enabled  the  researcher  to 

discover  the  network  of  social  relationships  that  affected 

the  informants'  academic  goals  (Bertaux-Wiame,  1981;  Bogdan 

&  Biklen,  1982) .   As  Middleton  (1987)  relates,  life 

histories  provide  a  useful  methodology  for  obtaining 

information  about  "the  subtle  influences  ' significant 

others'  such  as  parents,  teachers,  and  grandparents,  may 

have  on  the  child's  aspirations,  expectations,  achievements 

and  perspectives"  (p.  174) . 

Of  particular  interest  in  this  study  was  the  role  or 

roles  that  informants  played  in  their  family  and  schooling 

environments.   Life  history  represents  an  appropriate 

methodology  for  the  exploration  of  roles.   As  stated  by 

Langness  (1965)  : 

The  analysis  of  a  life  history,  with  its  accounts  of 
interaction  with  others,  attitudes  toward  the  roles 
played,  rationalizations  for  either  accepting  or 
rejecting  certain  roles,  and  the  number  of  roles  played 
by  a  given  individual,  would  be  a  most  effective  way  of 
getting  at  the  relationships  between  members  of  the 
group  as  well  as  at  problems  of  motivation,  (p.  27) 

Eighth,  the  presentation  of  qualitative  research 

findings  may  do  much  to  bridge  the  gap  between  educational 

research  and  practice.   A  well  written  qualitative  research 

report  "has  the  capacity  of  reaching  an  audience  in  a  way  no 

other  scholarly  product  can  possibly  aspire  to"  (Sanday, 
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1982,  p.  253) .   This  ability  to  reach  teachers  was  deemed 
important  in  light  of  the  tendency  of  educators  to  ignore 
the  volumes  of  research  produced  by  educational  researchers 
(Rogers,  1984) . 

According  to  Runyan  (1982),  quantitative  research  is 
frequently  unable  to  provide  a  context  for  a  given  problem 
and  is  ill-suited  to  the  provision  of  "the  framework  of 
meaning  that  surrounds  each  problem  and  that  would  enable  . 
.  .  {educators}  to  assimilate  the  findings  and  thereby 
enlighten  our  work"  (p.  110) .   Unlike  quantitative  research, 
however,  that  which  is  qualitative  often  results  in 
narrative  accounts  that  are  understandable,  readable,  and 
potentially  interesting  to  both  educational  practitioners 
and  researchers . 

Because  qualitative  research  is  descriptive,  it  "has  a 
highly  individualized  and  particularistic  quality  about  it 
that  provides  vivid  details  and  concreteness,  and  allows 
readers  to  identify  with  situations  described"  (Heath,  1982, 
p.  44) .   It  thus  becomes  an  effective  vehicle  by  which 
meaningful  research  findings  can  be  provided  to 
practitioners.   Thus,  due  to  the  readable,  relevant  nature 
of  qualitative  research,  educators  and  others  are  able  to 
deepen  their  understanding  of  the  learners  on  whom  their 
efforts  are  focused. 
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Research  Strategies  and  Procedures 

Identifying  and  Selecting  Informants 

This  research  study  involved  the  participation  of  15 
female  doctoral  students  who  were  the  self-identified 
daughters  of  alcoholics.   These  individuals  were  self- 
selected  volunteers  from  a  major  southeastern  university. 
They  will  henceforth  be  referred  to  as  informants  (Back, 
1956)  . 

A  study  population  of  female  students  was  selected  for 
several  reasons.   First,  data  on  female  perspectives  and 
experiences  are  sparse  in  the  adult  children  of  alcoholics 
literature  (El-Guebaly  &  Offord,  1977) .   Second,  no 
published  research  to  date  has  explored  factors  which 
influence  academic  attainment  in  women  who  are  educationally 
successful  children  of  alcoholics.   Third,  the  perceptions 
and  perspectives  of  academically  successful  female  students 
who  grew  up  with  parental  alcoholism  has  not  been  explored 
in  the  research  literature. 

Doctoral  students  have  been  selected  for  this  study  for 
two  main  reasons.   First,  a  population  of  women  was  needed 
who  had  evidenced  academic  striving.   The  attainment  of 
doctoral-level  student  status  requires  that  a  learner  strive 
to  attain  academic  goals  and  do  so  successfully.   These 
individuals  had  successfully  complied  with  the  admission 
standards  for  and  the  academic  rigors  associated  with  the 
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completion  of  an  undergraduate  degree  and,  for  many,  a 
graduate  program  of  study.   In  addition,  a  population  of 
learners  was  sought  in  accordance  with  the  following 
criteria:   a)  a  demonstrated  past  history  of  educational 
striving,  b)  engagement  in  striving  for  a  high  level  of 
academic  achievement,  and  c)  current  and  active  engagement 
as  learners  in  the  academic  environment. 
Locating  informants 

The  population  that  was  investigated  represented  a 
nonhomogeneous,  self-selected  subset  of  a  larger  population 
of  female  doctoral  students  at  a  major  southern  university. 
Those  who  participated  in  the  study  were  volunteers  who  were 
appraised  of  the  study  in  four  ways:   a)  the  distribution  of 
descriptive  print  flyers  to  Graduate  Coordinators  and  other 
faculty  members  whose  University  Departments  had  female 
doctoral  students  participating  in  their  programs;  b) 
advertisements  in  campus  and  community  newspapers  (Appendix 
A)  ;  and  c)  written  and  personal  contact  with  staff  members 
associated  with  University-affiliated  mental  health  and 
other  student  services;  and  d)  letters  mailed  to  124 
randomly  selected  female  doctoral  students  enrolled  at  the 
University  (Appendix  B) . 

An  additional  means  of  identifying  study  participants 
occurred  during  data  collection  by  means  of  snowball 
sampling  (Burgess,  1984) .   This  form  of  sampling  occurred  as 
a  result  of  the  researcher  asking  informants  to  identify 
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additional  individuals  who  would  possibly  be  helpful  to  the 
study  (Whyte,  1960)  or  as  a  result  of  an  informant 
initiating  the  identification  process  with  an  acquaintance. 
In  an  effort  to  maintain  confidentiality  in  the  study, 
contact  with  any  potential  informant  was  initiated  by  the 
individual  who  identified  her  as  a  possible  study 
participant.   All  potential  informants  were  requested  to 
contact  the  researcher  by  telephone  or  mail  unless  the 
informant  preferred  otherwise. 
Selecting  informants 

A  non-random  purposeful  sampling  method  (Patton,  1980) 
with  a  criterion-based  method  of  selection  (Goetz  & 
LeCompte,  1984)  was  used  to  select  study  participants.   The 
selection  of  15  informants  from  the  28  individuals  who 
contacted  the  researcher  about  possible  participation  in  the 
study  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  criteria: 
aged  21  years  or  older,  female  gender,  United  States 
citizenship  of  self  and  at  least  one  parent,  and  official 
admission  to  doctoral  study  at  a  University. 

The  selection  of  informants  was  also  dependent  on  the 
individuals'  compliance  with  criteria  offered  by  Spradley 
(1979)  and  Dobbert  (1982)  and  that  which  Back  (1956) 
suggests  constitutes  the  "well-informed  informant."   The 
individual  must  have  been  someone  who  was:   a)  thoroughly 
knowledgeable  in  the  area  of  interest  in  terms  of  having 
been  exposed  to  parental  alcoholism  during  her  childhood;  b) 
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currently  active  in  the  culture  under  study  which,  in  this 
case,  meant  that  she  must  have  been  a  currently  active 
student;  c)  generally  interested  in  the  aim  of  the  study;  d) 
comfortable  with  the  researcher  and  the  research  process;  e) 
willing  to  provide  adequate  time  for  interviews;  and  f)  able 
to  transmit  the  knowledge  she  held  to  the  researcher  without 
analyzing  its  significance.   Finally,  each  informant  must 
have  been  the  child  of  an  alcoholic  parent  as  evidenced  by: 
a)  self-report,  shown  to  be  a  valid  (Cotton,  1979),  reliable 
indicator  of  parental  alcoholism  (Sher  &  Descutner,  1986); 
and  b)  a  score  of  six  or  more  on  the  Children  of  Alcoholics 
Screening  Test  (Jones,  1983)  . 

The  Children  of  Alcoholics  Scrpenina  Test  or  CAST  is  a 
30-item  questionnaire  (Appendix  C)  which  is  useful  in 
identifying  adult  children  of  alcoholics  (Pilat  &  Jones, 
1984/85) .   One  total  score  reflects  the  presence  or  absence 
of  feelings,  attitudes,  perceptions,  and  experiences  that 
are  related  to  parental  drinking  behavior  (Jones,  1983) .   A 
total  of  six  or  more  affirmative  responses  on  the  instrument 
indicates  that  the  individual  is  more  than  likely  the  child 
of  an  alcoholic  (Jones,  1983) . 

Construct  validity  of  the  CAST  was  tested  with  215 
latency-age  and  adolescent  children,  82  of  whom  were  the 
offspring  of  clinically  diagnosed  alcoholics,  15  were  self- 
reported  children  of  alcoholics,  and  118  constituted  a 
randomly  selected  control  group  of  children  with 
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nonalcoholic  parents.   Jones  (1983)  reports  that  all  30 
items  on  the  CAST  discriminated  children  of  alcoholics  from 
children  whose  parents  were  not  alcoholic.   An  analysis  of 
variance  indicated  that  the  children  of  alcoholics  scored 
significantly  higher  on  the  CAST  than  the  control  group  (F 
92/212=166.5,  p  <.0001).   When  the  scores  of  both  children 
of  alcoholics  groups  were  combined  and  the  overall  group 
scores  correlated  with  the  total  CAST  scores,  the  validity 
coefficient  was  found  to  be  .78  (p  <.0001)  (Jones,  1983; 
Pilat  &  Jones,  1984/85) .   A  score  of  six  or  more  on  the  CAST 
reliably  identified  100%  of  those  in  the  children  of 
alcoholics  group  compared  to  23%  in  the  control  group;   a 
CAST  score  of  12  decreased  the  number  of  those  that  were 
falsely  positive  in  the  control  group  to  11.7%  (Jones, 
1983)  . 

Jones  (1983)  also  reports  testing  the  validity  of  the 
CAST  with  81  adults  ranging  in  age  between  18  and  37,  five 
of  whom  were  self-identified  children  of  alcoholics.   The 
children  of  alcoholics  group  scored  higher  on  the  CAST 

(Mean:  12.8,  SD :  9.7)  than  did  the  other  7  6  subjects  (Mean: 
4.4,  SD:  7.2)  (t  [79]:  2.5,  p  <.01).   Based  on  positive 
correlations  between  the  CAST  scores  of  81  subjects  and  the 
amount  and  number  of  days  of  parental  alcohol  consumption 
during  a  typical  week,  Jones  concludes  that  "the  CAST 
appears  to  be  a  valid  test  with  an  adult  sample"  (1983,  p. 

13)  . 
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Qualitative  Data  Collection 

Sources  of  data 

In  order  to  achieve  a  contextual  understanding  of 
academic  striving  from  the  perspective  of  educationally 
successful  daughters  of  alcoholics,  a  qualitative 
methodology  was  used  which  involved  the  collection  of  data 
from  several  sources.   Life  story,  demographic,  and  time 
line  data  were  collected  during  in-depth  qualitative 
interviews  with  informants  and  genealogical  data  were 
independently  formulated  and  obtained  from  informants. 
Additional  data  were  provided  as  a  consequence  of  the 
researcher's  observations  during  the  research  process. 

Three  primary  sources  of  data  were  used  to  construct 
the  life  stories  of  the  informants:   a)  narrative  life  story 
interview  data,  b)  genealogical  data,  and  c)  data  obtained 
by  using  a  projective  technique  during  one  interview. 
Informants  were  also  encouraged  to  share  data  from  private 
archival  records  with  the  researcher.   In  this  chapter 
segment,  each  primary  source  of  data  will  be  described. 

Narrative  life  history  interview  data.   Interviews  were 
used  in  this  study  to  collect  life  and  academic  career 
histories  from  the  study  participants.   The  life  history 
data  was  focused  on  the  schooling  and  family  experiences  and 
perceptions  of  the  informants.   The  scope  and  depth  of  the 
life  history  data  collected  by  means  of  this  investigation 
was  informed  not  only  by  the  focus  of  the  study  but  also  by 
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notions  held  by  Kohli  (1981)  and  others  about  the  functions 
of  a  life  history  account. 

Kohli  (1981)  cites  Labov  and  Waletzky' s  contention  that 
even  short  oral  accounts  of  personal  experience  have  both  a 
referential  and  evaluative  function.   The  referential 
function  in  this  study  involved  a  description  of  past  life 
events  while  the  evaluative  function  referenced  past  life 
events  to  the  present  and  clarified  what  the  events  meant  to 
the  informants  (Kohli,  1981)  . 

The  referential  and  evaluative  functions  of  a  life 
history  presented  by  Kohli  (1981)  are  reflected  in  the  two 
major  criteria  described  by  Runyan  (1982)  that  the 
researcher  used  in  collecting  data  from  informants. 
According  to  Runyan  (1982) ,  the  criteria  for  selecting 
information  to  be  included  in  a  life  history  narrative  are: 
a)  the  need  to  record  significant,  interesting  information 
that  is  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  the  biography,  and  b)  the 
need  to  collect  derivative  statements  about  the  events  which 
are  used  to  explore  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  events  as 
well  as  the  meaning  and  significance  of  those  events. 

The  referential  function  of  the  life  history  method 
detailed  by  Denzin  (1978a)  provided  additional  guidance  for 
structuring  the  collection  of  the  life  history  material  for 
this  study.   According  to  Denzin,  the  central  features  of 
life  histories  which  should  be  addressed  in  a  description  of 
past  events  include:   a)  the  participants  own  life  story 
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(Denzin,  1978a) ,  b)  the  social  and  cultural  situations  to 
which  the  individual  responded,  including  an  identification 
of,  in  this  case,  academic  and  occupational  career  points 
(Denzin  1978a)  and  the  major  stages,  events,  and  experiences 
(Taylor  &  Bogdan,  1984)  in  the  lives  of  the  informants;  and 
c)  the  sequence  in  which  the  past  situations  or  experiences 
occurred  (Denzin,  1978a) . 

Genealogical  data.   The  researcher  requested  that  each 
informant  construct  a  genogram  in  an  effort  to  document 
family  relationships  as  well  as  the  patterns  of  alcoholism 
in  the  family.   During  the  course  of  the  interview  series, 
the  informant  was  given  instructions  adapted  from  Sorensen 
and  Bernal  (1987)  for  constructing  a  genogram  (Appendix  D) 
and  was  requested  to  bring  the  completed  genogram  with  her 
to  a  subsequent  interview.   In  some  cases,  the  informant 
elected  to  construct  the  genogram  during  the  course  of  an 
interview.   The  genogram  was  then  discussed  and,  where 
needed,  completed  or  expanded  upon. 

Each  informant  was  requested  to  indicate  on  her 
genogram  those  individuals  who  she  believed  had  a  problem 
with  alcohol.   The  genogram  data  was  used  as  an  aid  in 
talking  with  the  informant  about  family  history,  family 
relationships,  and  familial  alcohol  problems. 

Researcher  observation  data.   The  observations  made  by 
the  researcher  during  the  research  process  constituted  an 
additional  source  of  data  for  the  study.   Such  observational 
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data  was  multifaceted.   The  researcher  strived  to  be 
sensitive  and  attentive  to  the  appearance  of  the  informant 
and  all  that  transpired  during  the  interviews  with  each 
informant  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982;  Schatzman  &  Strauss, 
1973) .   Because  the  researcher  was  "the  instrument  of  data 
collection"  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982,  p.  86),  she  was  also 
observant  of  her  own  behavior,  reactions,  perspectives,  and 
interpretations  (Schatzman  &  Strauss,  1973),  and  cognizant 
of  the  research  process  in  general.   All  observations, 
whether  personal,  informant-related,  or  research  process- 
related,  constituted  data  for  the  study  and  was  documented 
in  the  qualitative  record  described  later  in  this  chapter. 

The  Qualitative  Interview 

The  primary  source  of  data  in  this  study  was  a 
narrative  life  history  account  which  focused  on  the  life 
stories  of  the  informants  and  focused  upon  their  perceptions 
about  schooling  and  family  experiences.   The  life  history  is 
a  flexible  qualitative  research  methodology  which  enabled 
questioning  to  be  combined  with  exploration  in  the  context 
of  in-depth  interviews  with  the  study  participants 
(Thompson,  1981) . 

The  interviews  were  conducted  with  each  informant  in 
accordance  with  three  phases:   a)  a  pre-interview,  b)  a 
series  of  at  least  four  in-depth  interviews,  and  c)  a  post- 
interview.   The  pre  and  post  interview  phases  were 
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frequently  incorporated  into  the  beginning  or  end  of  one  of 
the  in-depth  interview  sessions.   A  total  of  approximately 
144  hours  of  interviews  were  conducted  in  78  separate 
interview  sessions.   Each  of  the  15  informants  participated 
in  at  least  four  in-depth  interviews,  with  the  total  number 
of  separate  interview  sessions  with  an  individual 
participant  ranging  from  four  to  seven.   The  total  amount  of 
time  spent  during  the  entire  interview  series  conducted  with 
each  participant  ranged  from  approximately  405  minutes  to 
805  minutes,  with  the  mean  total  time  spent  per  informant 
calculated  to  be  approximately  575  minutes. 

The  interview  data  collected  during  this  study  were 
supplemented  by  data  elicited  from  the  use  of  a  projective 
technique  during  one  interview  in  the  series.   The  data 
collection  was  focused  by  means  of  an  interview  guide.   The 
process  of  collecting  data  was  facilitated  through  the 
researcher's  efforts  to  establish  and  maintain  a  positive 
relationship  with  each  informant  and  as  a  result  of  a 
continuing  effort  to  protect  the  informants'  rights  during 
the  course  of  the  study. 
Establishing  relationships 

In  The  Ethnographic  Interview,  Spradley  (1979)  explains 
that  the  interviews  conducted  by  qualitative  researchers 
should  be  viewed  as  friendly  conversations  during  which 
rapport  is  established.   As  Burgess  (1984)  contends,  "it  is 
vital  to  develop  the  trust  and  confidence  of  those  with  whom 
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interviews  are  used"  (p.  103)  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
collection  of  high  quality  data  (Measor,  1985;  Taylor  & 
Bogdan,  1984) .   The  researcher  took  several  steps  to  create 
an  atmosphere  which  would  increase  the  likelihood  that  the 
informant  would  feel  comfortable  and  confident  in  expressing 
her  honest  feelings  and  views.   First,  explanations  about 
the  study  and  the  research  process  were  initially  offered 
the  informant  and  remained  available  during  all  phases  of 
the  research.   Second,  the  researcher  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  overcome  what  Denzin  (1978a)  calls  a  "stranger 
relationship"  with  the  informant  (p.  129) .   To  this  end,  the 
researcher  strived  to  remain  non judgmental,  reassuring, 
sensitive,  interested,  supportive,  and  a  good  listener 
during  all  contacts  with  informants  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982; 
Taylor  &  Bogdan,  1984) .   Third,  the  informant  was  encouraged 
to  accept  the  role  of  teacher  (Spindler,  1982;  Spradley, 
1979)  and  expert  in  terms  of  helping  the  researcher  achieve 
an  understanding  of  the  informant's  experiences  and 
perceptions.   Fourth,  a  private,  comfortable  environment  was 
provided  for  the  interviews . 

Continual  attention  to  protecting  the  informant's 
rights  and  privacy  occurred  throughout  the  study  as  a 
consequence  of  the  researcher' s  adherence  to  the  Principles 
of  Professional  Responsibility  adopted  in  1971  by  the 
Council  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association  as 
presented  by  Spradley  (1979,  pp.  34-39) .   Based  on  the 
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ethical  principles  adopted  by  the  Association,  the 
researcher  adhered  to  the  following  recommendations: 
consider  the  informants  first  in  terms  of  protecting  their 
physical,  social,  and  psychological  welfare;  safeguard  the 
informant's  rights,  interests,  and  sensitivities; 
communicate  the  research  objectives  to  each  informant  and 
make  an  effort  to  work  cooperatively  with  informants  on  the 
planning  and  execution  of  the  study;  protect  the  privacy  of 
the  informant;  avoid  the  exploitation  of  informants;  and 
make  reports  available  to  informants. 
The  in-depth  qualitative  interview 

The  type  of  interview  used  by  the  researcher  for  this 
investigation  is  termed  the  in-depth  interview  (Bogdan  & 
Biklen,  1982;  Taylor  &  Bogdan,  1984) .   In-depth  qualitative 
interviews  are  defined  as  "repeated  face-to-face  encounters 
between  the  researcher  and  informants  directed  toward 
understanding  informant's  perspectives  on  their  lives, 
experiences,  or  situations  as  expressed  in  their  own  words" 
(Taylor  &  Bogdan,  1984,  p.  77)  . 

The  interviews  associated  with  research  effort  were 
conducted  using  an  open-ended  approach.   In-depth 
qualitative  interviews  that  use  such  an  approach  are  best 
described  as  conversations  (Ellen,  1984;  Lofland  &  Lofland, 
1984;  Rist,  1982;  Schatzman  &  Strauss,  1973;  Spradley,  1979) 
with  a  purpose  (Burgess,  1984)  during  which  rapport  is 
established  and  information  elicited  (Spradley,  1979) .   They 
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were  open-ended  in  that  they  were  structured  in  terms  of  the 
research  problem  (Whyte,  1960)  but  were  unstructured  in 
other  ways.   The  interviews  in  this  study  were  modeled  after 
Taylor  and  Bogdan's  (1984)  description  of  the  interview  as  a 
conversation  "between  equals,  rather  than  a  question  and 
answer  exchange"  (p.  77) .   An  open-ended  approach  such  as 
the  one  used  in  this  study  avoided  the  use  of  a  pre-set 
series  of  researcher  generated  questions  (Burgess,  1984) 
that  are  typical  of  structured  interviews  such  as  surveys, 
questionnaires,  and  opinion  polls  (Taylor  &  Bogdan,  1984). 

An  open-ended  design  was  selected  for  the  in-depth 
interviews  used  for  this  study  for  two  primary  reasons. 
First,  in  contrast  with  a  structured  approach,  the  use  of 
interviews  termed  open-ended  (Denzin,  1978a)  or  unstructured 

(Burgess,  1984),  enabled  the  researcher  to  adhere  to  a 
"flexible  strategy  of  discovery"  advocated  by  Lofland  (1971, 
p.  76) .   Unstructured,  open-ended  interviews  are  intended, 
according  to  Patton  (1980),  "not  to  put  things  in  someone's 
mind  (for  example,  the  interviewer's  preconceived  categories 
for  organizing  the  world)  but  rather  to  access  the 
perspective  of  the  person  being  interviewed"  (p.  196).   The 
open-ended  nature  of  the  interviews  enabled  informants, 
therefore,  to  freely  provide  their  perspectives  about 
schooling  and  their  family  experiences,  in  their  own  terms 

(Lofland,  1971)  and  from  their  own  frames  of  reference 

(Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982) . 
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A  second  reason  for  the  selection  of  an  open-ended 

approach  is  that  such  an  approach  afforded  the  informants 

opportunities  to  provide  information  that  was  unanticipated 

by  the  researcher  (Thompson,  1981;  Whyte,  1960)  and, 

conversely,  afforded  the  researcher  the  freedom  to  introduce 

previously  unanticipated  questions  (Ellen,  1984) .   As  Paul 

(1953)  contends  in  an  early  publication  on  interviewing. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  open-ended  interview  is  to 
disclose  topics,  viewpoints,  and  interconnections  that 
might  escape  notice  under  a  more  mechanical  type  of 
interrogation.   The  object  is  to  give  the  respondent 
maximum  opportunity  to  reveal  how  he  structures  his 
world  of  experience,  (p.  445) 

The  conversations  that  comprised  the  in-depth 
qualitative  interviews  conducted  in  this  study  were  focused 
by  means  of  a  general  interview  guide  (Lofland,  1971; 
Lofland  &  Lofland,  1984;  Patton,  1980;  Taylor  &  Bogdan, 
1984) .   A  description  of  the  interview  guide,  its 
advantages,  and  the  use  of  the  guide  in  this  study  is 
presented  in  the  following  segment  of  this  chapter. 

The  interview  guide.   The  "guided  conversation" 
(Lofland,  1971)  approach  that  was  associated  with  the  use  of 
an  interview  guide  in  this  study  involved  the  specification 
of  a  subject  focus  (Patton,  1980)  and  the  identification  of 
issues  or  thematic  areas  (Measor,  1985)  which  were  addressed 
during  the  interviewing  process  (Appendix  E) .   The  value  of 
using  an  interview  guide  is  reflected  upon  by  Whyte  (1960) 
who  writes,  "we  want  the  informant  to  talk  about  things  of 
vital  interest  to  him,  but  we  also  need  his  cooperation  in 
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covering  matters  of  importance  to  the  researcher,  though 
possibly  of  little  interest  to  the  informant"  (p.  353-354) . 
In  accordance  with  an  open-ended  structure,  the  guide 
was  not  a  structured  schedule  (Taylor  &  Bogdan,  1984),  nor 
did  it  involve  the  use  of  a  fixed  sequence  of  predetermined 
questions.   The  guide  did  not,  therefore,  impede  the  ability 
of  the  researcher  to  look  for  and  pursue  unanticipated  data 
that  arose  during  the  course  of  the  interviews.   It  offered, 
instead,  a  "checklist  and  memory  device"  (Lofland,  1971) 
consisting  of  guiding  questions,  statements,  and  probes  for 
use  in  focusing  the  direction  of  the  interview. 
Considerable  latitude  was  available  for  revision  or 
expansion  of  the  guide  as  the  interviews  progressed.   During 
each  contact,  the  informant  was  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
"shape  the  content  of  the  interview"  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982, 
p.  136)  necessitating,  at  times,  a  refocusing  of  the 
interview  to  address  an  issue  or  concern  of  primary  personal 
importance  to  the  informant  or  the  inclusion  of  one  or  more 
additional  interviews . 

The  "list  of  things  to  be  sure  to  ask  about  when 
talking  to  the  person  interviewed"  (Lofland,  1971,  p.  84) 
that  comprised  the  life  history  interview  guide  offered  the 
researcher  several  advantages.   First,  it  ensured  efficient 
use  of  interview  time  (Patton,  1980) .   Second,  it  was 
particularly  useful  in  this  multi-subject  study  (Bogdan  & 
Biklen,  1982)  since  it  provided  an  assurance  that  no  major 
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topic  or  area  was  overlooked  when  interviewing  each 
participant  (Denzin,  1978a;  Taylor  &  Bogdan,  1984) .   Third, 
since  it  ensured  comprehensive  and  systematic  coverage  of 
the  subject  by  each  informant,  the  interview  guide  aided  in 
securing  data  for  comparison  and  analysis. 

In-depth  qualitative  interviews  were  used  as  the 
primary  means  of  data  collection  in  this  research  inquiry. 
The  mechanisms  by  which  relationships  with  informants  were 
established  and  their  rights  protected  have  been  discussed. 
The  aforementioned  interview  guide  was  discussed  as  a  means 
of  directing  and  focusing  the  interviews.   Additional 
strategies  and  procedures  associated  with  the  interviews 
conducted  for  this  study  will  be  presented  in  the  following 
section  of  this  chapter.   These  strategies  and  procedures 
enabled  the  researcher  to:   a)  sequence  the  interviews  to 
ensure  adequate  preparation  of  the  informants  and  to  focus 
the  data  collection  process;  and  b)  obtain  additional  data 
through  the  use  of  a  projective  technique  during  one 
interview. 

Phases  of  the  interviews.   Data  were  collected  from 
each  of  the  fifteen  informants  who  volunteered  for 
participation  in  this  study  by  means  of  at  least  four  in- 
depth  qualitative  interviews  of  about  one  and  one-half  hours 
duration  each.   The  interview  series  conducted  with  each 
informant  progressed  in  accordance  with  three  phases: 
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a)  the  pre-interview;  b)  the  four  in-depth  interviews;  and 
c)  the  post-interview  (Werner  &  Schoepfle,  1987) . 

1.   The  pre-interview  represented  a  phase  in  the 
interviewing  process  during  which  the  informant  was  informed 
about  the  study,  her  eligibility  for  participation  in  the 
study  was  affirmed,  and  the  stage  was  set  for  the  interviews 
that  were  to  follow  (Werner  &  Schoepfle,  1987) .   The  pre- 
interview  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  researcher  to 
initiate  the  process  of  establishing  a  relationship  with  the 
informant . 

Based  on  the  recommendations  of  experts  in  the  field 
(Burgess,  1984;  Lofland,  1984;  Spradley,  1979)  and  the 
Council  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association 
(Spradley,  1979)  the  researcher  addressed  the  following 
points  with  informants:   a)  the  goal  of  the  study;  b)  plans 
for  publishing  the  study  and  the  availability  of  the  report 
to  the  informants;  c)  the  assurance  of  anonymity  and 
confidentiality  through  the  use  of  pseudonyms  associated 
with  all  study  data;  d)  the  need  for  permission  to  audiotape 
and  take  handwritten  notes  during  each  interview;  e)  an 
explanation  about  the  type  of  interview  and  the  role 
relationship  that  the  participant  could  expect;  f)  an 
explanation  about  the  types  of  questions  and  the  procedures 
that  would  be  used  during  the  course  of  the  study;  g)  an 
invitation  to  seek  clarification  about  the  study  and  about 
opportunities  to  address  personal  concerns  at  any  time 
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during  the  study;  and  h)  advisement  that  the  informant' s 
participation  in  the  study  was  strictly  voluntary  and  that 
withdrawal  from  the  study  was  possible  at  any  time  without 
prejudice . 

The  majority  of  the  aforementioned  points  were 
addressed  by  means  of  obtaining  each  informants'  consent  to 
participate  in  the  study.   A  means  of  ensuring  anonymity 
through  the  use  of  pseudonyms  was  approved  by  the 
University's  Institutional  Review  Board  and  was  incorporated 
into  this  consent  process.   Permission  to  audiotape  the 
reading  of  the  consent  was  obtained  from  each  participant, 
the  consent  document  (Appendix  F)  was  read  to  the 
participant  using  her  pseudonym,  and  her  consent  to 
participate  in  the  study  was  obtained  orally. 

The  pre-interview  was  conducted  as  an  informal 
conversation  during  which  introductions  were  made  and  the 
researcher's  background,  training,  and  interest  in  the  topic 
shared  (Lofland,  1984) .   During  the  pre-interview,  each 
informant  was  requested  to  complete  a  30-item  questionnaire 
titled  "The  Children  of  Alcoholics  Screening  Test"  in  order 
to  confirm  eligibility  for  the  study  and  given  the 
instructions  for  completing  the  genealogy. 

2.   At  the  conclusion  of  the  pre-interview  and  after  an 
oral  consent  to  voluntarily  participate  in  the  study  was 
obtained,  the  first  of  a  series  of  at  least  four  interviews 
was  initiated  or  scheduled  at  a  future  date  and  time 
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convenient  to  the  informant.   The  focus  of  each  of  the 
interviews  in  the  interview  series  conducted  with  each 
informant  changed  in  accordance  with  the  period  of  the  life 
history  being  discussed.   During  the  course  of  the 
interviews,  each  informant  was  requested  to  discuss  the 
genealogy  she  had  constructed  and  identify  the  individuals 
on  the  genealogy  who  had  alcohol  problems;  construct  a  time 
line  on  which  major  turning  points,  milestones,  and  life 
transitions  were  indicated;  and  participate  in  a  projective 
technique . 

3.   The  post-interview  was  the  final  phase  of  the  data 
collection  process  during  which  appreciation  for 
participation  was  extended  to  each  informant  and  the 
possibility  of  a  return  interview  or  further  contact  by 
telephone  was  negotiated  in  the  event  that  further 
information  was  necessary  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982). 
Arrangements  were  made  with  informants  regarding  the  receipt 
of  the  study  results. 

The  time  line.   During  the  course  of  one  interview, 
each  informant  was  asked  to  identify  on  a  time  line  the 
major  milestones,  transitions,  or  turning  points  (Denzin, 
1978a)  in  her  life.   The  chronological  listing  of 
life/career  points  was  incorporated  in  one  of  two  ways 
during  the  interview  series.   The  completed  time  line 
provided  "reference  points  that  the  subject  (spoke)  to" 
(Denzin,  1978a,  p.  231)  during  the  interviews  or  it  was  used 
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as  a  means  of  affirming  that  each  of  the  major  points 
identified  by  an  informant  had  been  previously  addressed 
during  the  course  of  the  interviews  with  her.   In  either 
case,  Runyan's  (1982)  recommendation  that  derivative 
statements  be  collected  about  each  life/career  point  was 
incorporated  into  the  series  of  interviews. 

The  projective  technique.   Additional  insights  about 
each  informant's  life  history  were  obtained  from  each 
informant  by  means  of  a  projective  technique.   In  keeping 
with  a  need  to  maximize  opportunities  for  self-revelation 
and  to  provide  a  means  of  internal  triangulation  for  data 
collected  during  the  interviews  in  this  study,  a  projective 
technique  was  used  during  one  interview  with  each  study 
participant . 

The  rationale  for  using  a  projective  technique  in  this 
study  was  in  keeping  with  Langness's  (1965)  perspective  that 
such  a  technique  is  an  valuable  adjunct  to  in-depth  life 
history  interviewing.   Indeed,  White  (1952)  recommends  that 
interview-generated  data  be  enhanced  by  data  elicited  by 
other  methods  such  as  projective  techniques  since  "there  are 
plenty  of  things  which  people  cannot  tell  about  themselves 
and  which  cannot  very  well  be  inferred  from  interviews"  (p. 
95)  . 

The  concept  of  projection  holds  that  "humans  have  a 
basic  psychological  tendency  to  project  their  personal 
needs,  inclinations,  and  themes  into  their  verbal  responses 
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and  behavioral  styles  (Pelto  &  Pelto,  1978,  p.  89)  . 
Projective  techniques  involve  the  use  of  ambiguous  stimuli 
to  which  participants  are  requested  to  respond  (Aiken,  1985; 
Pelto  &  Pelto,  1978;  White,  1952) .   Because  the  stimuli  are 
unstructured  and  open-ended,   Aiken  (1985)  asserts  that 
"whatever  structure  is  imposed  on  the  stimulus  material 
represents  a  projection  of  the  examinee' s  own  individual 
perception  of  the  world"  (p.  365) . 

In  this  study,  three  published  photographic  collections 
were  used  as  the  ambiguous  stimuli  to  which  informants  were 
asked  to  respond.   Bogdan  and  Biklen  (1982)  indicate  that 
photographs  can  be  used  as  a  stimulant  to  data  collection. 
In  addition,  photographs  can  provide  a  particularly  useful 
projective  tool  (Collier,  1967,  1979) . 

This  qualitative  study  involved  adults  whose  childhood 
memories  may  have  been  blocked  due  to  the  existence  of 
traumatic  events  in  their  life  histories  (Gravitz  &  Bowden, 
1985) .   The  researcher  found  during  a  preliminary  study 
titled  "Growing  up  with  an  alcoholic  mother:   The 
perceptions  of  academically  successful  women"  (Knight, 
1986) ,  that  a  projective  technique  using  photographs  offered 
what  Collier  describes  as  a  "doorway  to  lost  memory"  (1979, 
p.  281)  and  a  means  of  eliciting  insights  not  previously 
shared.   Additionally,  the  data  collected  during  the 
preliminary  study  in  response  to  this  projective  technique 
offered  an  additional  source  of  data  to  provide 
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"corroboration  for  the  meanings  that  participants  attribute 
to  phenomena"  (Goetz  &  LeCompte,  1984,  p.  123)  . 

The  projective  technique  used  in  this  study  involved 
the  participant's  perusal  of  approximately  922  black  and 
white  photographs  which  comprised  three  published 
photographic  collections.   Two  of  the  collections  (Mason, 
1983;  Steichen,  1955)  were  selected  because,  in  the  words  of 
Steichen  (1955),  they  served  as  a  "mirror  of  the  universal 
elements  and  emotions  in  the  everydayness  of  life"  (p.  4). 
These  photographs  reflected  a  multicultural  diversity  of 
people  of  all  ages,  emotional  expressions,  interpersonal 
interactions,  activities,  social  situations,  and  settings. 

The  offering  of  a  cross-cultural  portrayal  of  people 
was  in  keeping  with  the  admonition  by  Henry  and  Sprio  (1953) 
that  culture-bound  projective  methods  should  be  avoided. 
These  particular  collections  were  also  selected  because  the 
photographic  images  they  contained  reflected  the  two  time 
periods  in  which  the  books  were  published.   The  photographs 
taken  by  Ken  Heyman  (Mason,  1983)  were  published  almost 
thirty  years  after  Edward  Steichen' s  work  (Steichen,  1955). 

The  third  black  and  white  photographic  collection 
focused  primarily  on  landscapes  and  inanimate  objects 
(Adams,  1981) .   This  collection  was  selected  because  it 
diversified  the  content  of  the  visual  images  to  which  the 
informants  had  access.   Of  the  90  photographs  in  this 
collection,  only  six  contained  images  of  people. 
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The  projective  technique  used  in  this  study  involved 
black  and  white  photographic  images.   The  sole  use  of  black 
and  white  photographs  was  based  on  a  desire  by  the 
researcher  to  eliminate  the  responsiveness  of  the 
participant  to  the  visual  appeal  and  attention-getting  power 
of  color  in  a  photograph  and  to  present  uniformity  across 
the  three  collections  in  terms  of  black  and  white 
photographs.   In  addition,  Bogdan  and  Biklen  (1982) 
recommend  the  use  of  black  and  white  photographs  to 
accommodate  the  possibility  of  publishing  the  study  results. 
The  informant  was  advised  to  take  approximately  twenty 
minutes  to  select  a  total  of  six  photographs  from  the 
approximately  922  photographs  included  in  these  collections, 
five  of  which  best  represented  her  feelings  and/or 
experiences  when  she  was  growing  up  and  one  of  which  best 
represented  the  antithesis  of  those  feelings  and/or 
experiences.   The  researcher  distanced  herself  physically 
from  the  informant  during  the  selection  process.   At  the  end 
of  the  given  time  period,  the  researcher  returned  to  the 
informant  and  requested  that  she  "talk  about"  the 
photographs  she  selected. 

Specific  guidelines  for  using  the  projective  technique 
in  the  study  were  outlined  in  response  to  the  recommendation 
by  Pelto  and  Pelto  (1978)  that  the  procedures  for 
administering  a  projective  tool  be  as  standardized  as 
possible  (Appendix  G) .   The  guidelines  were  developed  and 
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pre-tested  during  the  preliminary  study  conducted  by  the 
researcher  (Knight,  1986) .   Instructions  regarding  the 
selection  of  photographs  were  initially  offered  verbally 
but,  because  some  difficulty  was  encountered  by  several 
informants  either  in  remembering  their  assigned  task  or 
remembering  the  numbers  of  photographs  they  were  to  select, 
written  instructions  were  instituted  during  the  course  of 
the  study. 

The  Qualitative  Research  Record 

Schatzman  and  Strauss  (1973)  contend  that  optimal 
control  over  a  researcher' s  experiences  necessitates  an 
efficient  systematic  means  of  recording  those  experiences. 
The  careful  recording  of  experiences,  referred  to  as  "data 
logging"  by  Lofland  and  Lofland  (1984),  is  also  needed  to 
ensure  reliability  in  this  life  history  study  (Langness, 
1965) .   The  research  record  represents  an  explication  of  the 
research  process  (Mathison,  1988;  Miles  and  Huberman,  1984) . 
It  is  a  collection  of  evidence  which  Cuba  and  Lincoln  (1982) 
call  the  "audit  trail"  that  enables  those  external  to  the 
study  to  evaluate  the  raw  data  (Yin,  1984) ,  the  research 
process,  and  the  research  findings  (Owens,  1982) . 

Based  on  the  recommendations  of  Spradley  (1979)  and 
others  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982;  Lofland  &  Lofland,  1984; 
Werner  &  Schoepfle,  1987),  the  researcher  maintained  five 
separate  field  documents  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
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qualitative  data.   The  documents  that  were  maintained  during 
the  course  of  the  study  included:   the  research  log,  the 
interview  record,  field  notes,  the  journal,  and  the  analysis 
and  interpretation  record.   A  description  of  each  of  the 
aforementioned  records  is  offered  below  followed  by  a 
presentation  of  the  procedure  for  filing  records  as  the  data 
were  generated  during  the  study. 

The  Research  Log 

A  chronological  record  of  events  called  the  research 
log  was  maintained  during  the  study  by  using  two  methods:  a 
narrative  chronology  and  a  separate  daily  calendar 
appointment  book.   The  following  information  was  recorded  in 
the  narrative  record:   1)  all  contacts  made  throughout  the 
investigation  (Owens,  1982)  and  the  method  by  which  the 
contacts  were  made,  and  2)  decisions  made  during  the  course 
of  the  investigation  (Taylor  and  Bogdan,  1984)  and  the 
rationale  for  the  decisions  (Owens,  1982).   The  daily 
calendar  contained  entries  of  the  dates  and  times  of  all 
informant  interviews.   These  documents  provided  an  index  of 
sorts  to  the  "audit  trail"  advocated  by  qualitative 
researchers  (Cuba,  1981;  Cuba  &  Lincoln,  1982;  Miles  and 
Huberman,  1984)  by  documenting  contacts  with  informants  and 
the  methodological  steps  and  decision  points  made  during  the 
course  of  the  study  and  by  referencing  notations  in  the  log 
to  the  raw  data. 
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The  Interview  Record 

The  interview  record  consisted  of  four  documents.   The 
primary  document  was  an  audiotaped  recording  of  each 
interview  (Ives,  1980) .   The  three  secondary  documents 
consisted  of:   a)  a  transcription  of  each  audiotape,  b)  a 
face  sheet  for  the  interview,  and  c)  summary  tables  for  the 
contact  dates  and  times  of  all  interviews. 

Verbatim  accounts  of  the  interviews  were  audiotaped  as 
recommended  by  most  qualitative  researchers  (Burgess,  1984; 
Lofland  &  Lofland,  1984;  Werner  &  Schoepfle,  1987)  since 
tape  recorded  data  tend  to  be  more  accurate  (Pelto  &  Pelto, 
1978)  and  more  complete  than  handwritten  data  (Goetz  & 
LeCompte,  1984) .   Tape  recording  also  alleviated 
difficulties  associated  with  attempting  to  write  a  verbatim 
account  of  an  informant's  narrative  while  also  trying  to 
effectively  listen  to  the  participant  and  attend  to  the 
interview  process  itself  (Lofland  &  Lofland,  1984) . 

The  majority  of  the  audiotaped  interviews  were 
transcribed  in  their  entirety.   However,  given  that  a 
verbatim  transcription  of  each  interview  is  not  considered 
essential  (Lofland  &  Lofland,  1984),  an  edited  transcription 
was  made  of  some  portions  of  interviews  where  the  content 
was  not  relevant  to  the  focus  of  the  study.   The  edited 
transcripts  consisted  of  the  verbatim  documentation  of 
important  words,  phrases,  quotations,  and  passages  and  a 
summarization  of  the  remaining  material. 
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A  means  of  cataloging  and  locating  the  content  of  the 
audiotaped  interviews  on  the  printed  transcript  was 
incorporated  into  each  transcript.   A  numerical  designation 
was  inserted  into  sections  of  the  printed  copy  of  the 
content  in  correspondence  with  the  number  that  appeared  on 
the  digital  counter  on  the  equipment  used  to  transcribe  the 
interviews.   Such  equipment  was  either  a  tape  recorder  or  a 
dictaphone . 

A  summary  face  sheet  for  each  interview  transcript  was 
completed  which  included  the  beginning  and  ending  time  of 
the  interview  and  the  following  information  recommended  by 
Lofland  and  Lofland  (1984):   informant's  code  name,  number 
of  the  interview  within  the  series,  and  date  and  place  of 
interview.   The  face  sheet  also  included  such  information  as 
informant's  age,  the  parent  (s)  designated  as  alcoholic,  and 
the  interview  codes. 

Field  Notes 

In  addition  to  audiotaping  the  interviews  whenever 
possible,  the  researcher  also  took  field  notes  during  the 
majority  of  the  interviews.   Field  note  data  served  as  the 
third  type  of  document  maintained  in  this  study  and  were 
comprised  of  two  types  of  notes:   a)  condensed  accounts,  and 
b)  post-interview  comments. 

First,  the  researcher  took  brief  handwritten  notes, 
called  condensed  accounts  (Spradley,  1979)  during  the 
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majority  of  interviews  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
researcher's  recall  of  the  interaction  (Schatzman  &  Strauss, 
1973) .   Handwritten  notes  were  not  taken  during  all  or 
portions  of  interviews  during  which  the  informant  showed 
signs  of  emotional  distress  such  as  becoming  tearful  or 
crying  or  during  times  when  the  information  being  shared  by 
an  informant  might,  in  the  researcher's  estimation,  elicit 
an  emotional  response.   Such  condensed  accounts  reflected 
both  the  content  of  the  informant's  narrative  and  the 
observations  made  by  the  researcher  during  the  course  of  the 
interview.   These  notes  provided  documentation  that  was  used 
for  two  primary  purposes:   a)  the  recreation  of  an  interview 
in  the  event  problems  arose  with  an  audiotaped  recording, 
and  b)  preparation  by  the  researcher  for  a  subsequent 
interview  in  the  event  a  transcription  of  preceding 
interviews  was  not  available. 

As  advised  by  Spradley  (1979),  notes  taken  during  the 
interview  were  in  the  form  of  condensed  words,  phrases,  or 
short,  incomplete  sentences.   The  taking  of  sparse  rather 
than  complete  notes  during  the  interviews  enabled  the 
researcher  to  focus  attention  on  listening  to  the  informant 
and  on  "staying  on  top  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  interview" 
(Lofland  &  Lofland,  1984,  p.  61)  . 

Brief  notations  were  also  made  in  the  condensed  account 
about  the  researcher's  observations.   These  observer 
comments  refer  to  the  researcher' s  objective  descriptions  of 
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that  which  was  experienced  primarily  through  watching  and 
listening  (Schatzman  &  Strauss,  1973)  during  the  course  of 
an  interaction  with  an  informant.   The  comments  recorded  in 
the  notes  included  descriptions  of  the  informants'  physical 
appearance,  gestures,  facial  expressions,  and  dress;  a 
description  of  the  physical  setting  in  which  the  interview 
was  conducted  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982);  and  anything  else 
observed  by  the  researcher  during  the  course  of  the 
interaction. 

Post-interview  comments  were  made  by  the  researcher 
after  each  interview.   These  post-interview  notations 
addressed  the  following  topics:   emotional  tone  of  the 
interview;  difficulties  encountered;  the  researcher' s 
personal  feelings  and  behavior  during  and  after  the 
experience;  reflections  about  the  methodology;  and 
reflections  and  insights  about  the  experience  in  general 
(Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982;  Langness,  1965;  Lofland  &  Lofland, 
1984) . 

Expanded  field  notes  were  also  made  for  some  interviews 
after  the  interview  was  completed.   Per  Spradley' s  (1979) 
recommendation,  the  condensed  account  taken  during  the 
interview  was  expanded  in  an  effort  to  complete  the  notes  by 
adding  additional  detail  and  recalling  additional 
conversations,  observations,  and  events  associated  with  the 
interview  itself.   These  additional  notations  were  entered 
in  the  body  of  the  condensed  notes  by  using  ink  of  a  color 
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that  differed  from  that  used  in  the  condensed  field  notes  in 
an  effort  to  aid  in  distinguishing  the  two. 

The  Journal 

The  researcher  maintained  an  introspective  record  of 
the  field  work,  called  a  journal  (Spradley,  1979)  or  field 
diary  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982)  which  contained  "high 
inference  interpretive  comments"  (Goetz  &  LeCompte,  1984) 
such  as  those  associated  with  the  researcher' s  personal 
feelings,  perspectives,  experiences,  impressions,  ideas, 
reflections,  and  problems.   The  topics  of  these  reflections 
included  such  issues  as  the  researcher' s  frame  of  mind, 
ethical  dilemmas  and  conflicts,  methodology,  and  points  of 
clarification  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982) . 

Although  the  actual  interview  transcripts  served  as  the 
primary  data  for  a  qualitative  study,  the  journal  served  as 
a  means  of  introspection.   Such  introspection  enabled  the 
researcher  to  identify  and  understand  the  influence  of 
personal  feelings  and  biases  on  the  field  notes  and  the 
research  process  (Lofland  &  Lofland,  1984;  Spradley,  1980) 
and  thus  assisted  in  the  control  of  her  effect  on  the 
informants  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982). 

Analysis  and  Interpretation  Record 

The  researcher  kept  "track  of  themes,  hunches, 
interpretations,  and  ideas"  (Taylor  &  Bogdan,  1984)  in  the 
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analysis  and  interpretation  record.   This  field  document  was 
used  to  record  "analytic  memos"  (Schatzman  &  Strauss,  1973) 
which  contained  reflections  about  the  emerging  connections, 
patterns,  and  themes  associated  with  the  data  being 
collected  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982)  and  which  assisted  in  the 
identification  of  corroboration  and  contradiction  in  the 
data  (Wilson,  1977) .   The  process  of  constantly  comparing 
data  (Lofland  &  Lofland,  1984)  and  testing  working 
hypotheses  against  the  data  (Wilson,  1977)  was  recorded  as 
were  the  concepts  and  theoretical  propositions  that  emerged 
(Taylor  &  Bogdan,  1984) . 

The  Qualitative  File 

Information  control  and  retrieval,  an  essential 
component  of  the  qualitative  research  process  (Schatzman  & 
Strauss,  1973),  was  achieved  by  maintaining  a  qualitative 
file  during  the  course  of  this  study.   This  organizational 
tool  was  comprised  of  four  types  of  files  into  which  data 
from  the  qualitative  record  were  placed:   the  mundane, 
analytic,  and  fieldwork  files  (Lofland  &  Lofland,  1984)  and 
a  miscellaneous  file. 

A  file  which  Lofland  and  Lofland  (1984)  terms  the 
mundane  file  was  maintained  for  each  informant  and  was 
designated  by  the  informant's  code  name.   This  file  included 
the  field  notes  associated  with  the  interview  series  and 
copies  of  the  following:   the  completed  CAST,  the  life 
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transitions/turning  points  time  line,  the  genealogy  created 
by  the  informant,  and  reproductions  of  the  photographs  she 
selected  as  a  consequence  of  using  a  projective  technique 
during  the  study . 

The  analytic  file  included  working  copies  of  the 
interview  transcripts  on  which  coding  and  other  notations 
were  made  and  a  copy  of  the  emerging  coding  scheme.   The 
fieldwork  file  was  comprised  of  the  research  log  and 
journal.   The  narrative  portion  of  the  log  and  the  journal 
were  maintained  on  computer  disc  and  the  calendar  portion  of 
the  log  was  kept  in  a  separate  file.   The  miscellaneous  file 
contained  the  summary  tables  of  demographic  data  and 
interview  dates  and  times,  the  written  instructions  used  for 
the  projective  technique  and  the  genealogy,  and  the 
interview  guide  used  during  this  study. 

Qualitative  Data  Analysis 

The  analysis  of  life  history  data  requires  the 
identification  of  patterns  of  experience  and  perception  that 
are  both  unique  and  common  to  the  participants  (Goetz  & 
Lecompte,  1984) .   Qualitative  data  analysis  is  a  "dynamic 
and  creative  process"  (Taylor  &  Bogdan,  1984,  p.  130)  that 
involves  the  application  of  general  conceptual  frameworks 
and  theories  to  the  data  in  an  effort  to  identify  elements 
that  are  common  to  them  (Kohli,  1981) .   It  also  involves  the 
application  of  "methods  for  understanding  what  is 
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particular,  distinctive,  or  unique  about  the  individual" 
(Runyan,  1982,  p.  166) . 

Data  analysis  was  an  on-going  process  that  took  place 
throughout  the  qualitative  investigation  (Owens,  1982;  Rist, 
1982;  Taylor  &  Bogdan,  1984) .   No  clear  point  existed  at 
which  data  collection  ended  and  analysis  began  (Patton, 
1980).   In  accordance  with  Dobbert' s  (1982)  recommendation, 
the  researcher  viewed  the  recording,  validation,  and 
analysis  of  data  as  three  aspects  of  one  spiraling, 
interdependent  process  while  following  the  Miles  and 
Huberman  (1984)  model  for  data  analysis. 

Miles  and  Huberman  (1984)  suggest  a  three-part  flow 
model  for  the  analysis  of  qualitative  data  which,  unlike 
numerical  quantitative  data,  are  presented  as  words  in  text. 
The  analysis  model  presented  by  these  authors  in  one  that  is 
initiated  before  the  data  collection  period  and  is 
continuous  and  on-going  throughout  the  study.   The  model 
includes  three  processes:   data  reduction,  data  display,  and 
conclusion  drawing  and  verification.   A  computer  software 
program.  The  Ethnograph  (Seidel,  Kjolseth,  &  Seymour,  1988), 
was  used  to  facilitate  the  data  analysis  process. 

Data  Reduction 

The  flow  of  activity  using  the  Miles  and  Huberman 
(1984)  model  began  with  anticipatory  data  reduction  prior  to 
initiation  of  the  study  by  means  of  sampling,  explicating 
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conceptual  frameworks  and,  as  suggested  by  Hall  (1980)  and 
Bogdan  and  Biklen  (1982),  narrowing  the  study  by  clarifying 
the  research  questions  and  carefully  selecting  the  data  that 
is  to  be  documented.   Data  reduction  occurred  continuously 
throughout  the  study  by  means  of  selecting,  editing, 
abstracting,  summarizing,  and  transforming  raw  data  from  the 
audiotaped  and  field  note  interview  records  into  the 
interview  transcripts. 

The  researcher  also  incorporated  Taylor  and  Bogdan' s 
(1984)  recommendations  for  data  reduction.   The  interview 
transcripts  were  repeatedly  reviewed,  the  data  were  coded  by 
noting  themes,  hunches,  interpretations,  and  ideas,  and 
emerging  themes  and  patterns  were  searched  for  and 
identified.   Data  reduction  activities  were  recorded  in  the 
qualitative  record  by  means  of  notations  in  the  interview 
and  analysis  and  interpretation  records. 

Data  Display 

The  construction  of  typologies  or  classification 
schemes  suggested  by  Taylor  and  Bogdan  (1984)  is  included  in 
the  process  of  data  display,  part  two  of  Miles  and 
Huberman's  three  part  flow  model.   A  systematic  means  of 
organizing  and  consolidating  the  qualitative  data  for 
display  and  analysis  was  achieved  by  means  of  data  coding 
(Schatzman  &  Strauss,  1973;  Taylor  &  Bogdan,  1984) . 
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Taylor  and  Bogdan' s  (1984)  method  of  coding  was  used  to 
develop  coding  categories  for  emerging  themes,  concepts, 
interpretations,  typologies,  and  propositions.   In 
accordance  with  this  method,  a  listing  of  initial  coding 
categories  was  created  as  tentative  ideas  emerged  from  the 
interview  data  about  such  things  as  themes,  concepts,  and 
recurring  topics.   As  advised  by  Agar  (1980),  these 
categories  were  constructed  "from  the  way  the  informants 
talk{ed}"  rather  than  from  other  external  sources  (p.  104). 
As  coding  categories  were  consolidated  and  refined,  each  was 
assigned  an  abbreviation  that  was  used  to  code  by  computer 
all  the  qualitative  data  associated  with  the  study.   A 
computerized  sorting  of  data  according  to  category  was  then 
conducted. 

Conclusion-Drawing  and  Verification 

Conclusion-drawing  and  verification  represents  the 
third  flow  of  activity  in  the  Miles  and  Huberman  (1984) 
analysis  model.   The  conclusion-drawing  flow  involved  the 
identification  of  sensitizing  concepts  (Blumer,  1969;  Taylor 
&  Bogdan,  1984),  patterns,  regularities,  themes, 
explanations,  and  propositions  (Miles  &  Hubeirman,  1984)  , 
which  were  then  reviewed  for  validity. 
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Credibility  of  the  Study 

Bertaux  and  Bertaux-Wiame  (1981)  contend  that  "several 

life  stories  taken  from  the  same  set  of  sociostructural 

relations  support  each  other  and  make  up,  all  together,  a 

strong  body  of  evidence"  (1981,  p.  187) .   The  strength  of 

the  evidence  presented,  however,  depends  on  how  threats  that 

undermine  the  credibility  (Goetz  &  LeCompte,  1984;  LeCompte 

&  Goetz,  1982)  or  trustworthiness  (Guba,  1981;  Guba  & 

Lincoln,  1982)  of  the  research  effort  have  been  addressed  by 

the  researcher.   In  this  qualitative  research  effort,  the 

researcher  sought,  as  Dobbert  (1982)  recommends, 

to  discover  patterns  and  to  understand  a  situation  as 
it  is  seen  by  the  participants.   Steps  taken  to  achieve 
validity  and  reliability  attempt  to  guarantee  the 
accuracy  of  the  patterns  discovered  and  to  assure  that 
the  picture  of  the  situation  described  by  the  fieldwork 
does  reflect  what  it  was  like  from  the  inside,  (p.  260) 

In  the  following  portion  of  this  chapter,  reliability 

and  validity  will  be  discussed  in  relation  to  qualitative 

investigations.   The  mechanisms  the  researcher  used  to 

address  these  issues  will  also  be  presented. 

Validity 

Validity,  concerned  with  the  accuracy  of  scientific 
findings  (LeCompte  &  Goetz,  1982),  pertains,  in  qualitative 
research,  "to  the  extent  that  a  method  investigates  what  it 
is  intended  to  investigate"  (Kvale,  1987,  p.  40) .   Validity 
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represents  the  primary  strength  of  qualitative  research 
efforts  (Goetz  &  Lecompte,  1984;  LeCompte  &  Goetz,  1982) . 

Threats  to  external  validity  are  related  to 
transferability  rather  than  generalizability  of  data  in 
qualitative  research  (Cuba,  1981;  Cuba  &  Lincoln,  1982) 
because  qualitative  research  findings  are  embedded  in 
context  (Guba,  1981;  Cuba  &  Lincoln,  1982;  Tikunoff  &  Ward, 
1980) .   The  qualitative  researcher  searches  for  working 
hypotheses  which  can  be  transferred  from  one  context  to 
another  depending  on  the  degree  of  "fit"  between  contexts 
(Guba,  1981,  p.  81) .   In  the  case  of  life  history  research, 
external  validity  refers  to  the  ability  to  demonstrate  that 
the  life  stories  collected  are  typical  of  (Denzin,  1978a; 
Mintz,  1979)  or  transferable  to  another  population  within  a 
similar  context  (Guba,  1981). 

The  researcher  addressed  the  issue  of  transferability 
by  writing  thick  descriptions  (Owens,  1982)  which  provided 
context-related  data  to  facilitate  comparability  (Goetz  & 
LeCompte,  1984)  and,  ultimately,  a  determination  about  the 
possibility  of  transferability  (Guba  &  Lincoln,  1982) .   An 
attempt  was  made  to  describe  the  participants,  setting,  and 
circumstances  associated  with  the  study  "so  clearly  that  the 
image  reproduced  constitutes  a  verbal  photograph"  (Goetz  & 
LeCompte,  1984,  p.  238) .   In  addition,  in  order  to  ensure 
comparability  with  other  life  history  studies,  the 
descriptions  included  notations  about  the  cultural  and 
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historical  events  informants  indicated  impacted  on  them 
(Denzin,  1978a) . 

Internal  validity  refers  to  the  "truth  value"  or 
credibility  (Guba  &  Lincoln,  1982)  of  the  study,  the  "extent 
to  which  scientific  observations  and  measurements  are 
authentic  representations  of  some  reality"  (Goetz  & 
LeCompte,  1984,  p.  210) .   Internal  validity  was  addressed  by 
means  of  seven  measures  described  below. 

First,  the  researcher  employed  several  different  data 
sources,  a  process  called  triangulation  (Denzin,  1978a; 
Mathison,  1988)  to  cross-check  (Guba  &  Lincoln,  1982)  and 
confirm  the  researcher's  observations  (Kvale,  1987).   The 
triangulation  of  data  included  the  collection  of  data  from 
more  than  one  individual  (Mathison,  1988)  and  the  use  of 
methodological  triangulation  (Denzin,  1978a)  by  conducting  a 
series  of  interviews  with  each  informant  and  by  employing 
different  methods  of  data  collection  within  the  interview 
series . 

Second,  the  authenticity  of  the  researcher' s 
impressions,  interpretations,  and  analysis  of  the  data  was 
checked  by  means  of  the  following  measures:   member  checks 
(Guba,  1981;  Guba  &  Lincoln,  1982;  Miles  &  Huberman,  1984), 
peer  consultation  (Kvale,  1987),  explicating  the  perspective 
held  by  the  researcher  (Kvale,  1987)  ,  and  searching  for 
rival  explanations  (LeCompte  &  Goetz,  1982;  Kvale,  1987; 
Runyan,  1982)  .   In  order  to  ensure  authenticity  of  the  data 
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presented,  copies  of  the  study  findings  presented  in 
Chapters  IV,  V,  and  VI  were  forwarded  to  thirteen  informants 
for  whom  home  addresses  were  available.   Each  of  the 
informants  was  requested  to  contact  the  researcher  regarding 
the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  data  presented. 

Third,  careful  documentation  was  maintained  in  the 
qualitative  record  regarding  all  aspects  of  the  research 
process.   For  example,  an  expectation  in  the  collection  of 
life  histories  for  this  study  was  that  the  informants  would 
change  as  a  consequence  of  the  relationship  formed  with  the 
researcher  and  the  process  of  constructing  her  life  story 
(Denzin,  1978a) .   The  researcher  noted,  therefore,  the 
appearance  of  subjective  changes  in  the  informant  and 
documented  such  changes  in  qualitative  record.   The 
researcher  also  documented  the  informant's  perceptions  about 
the  historical  influences  (Denzin,  1978a)  and  maturational 
changes  that  occurred  during  the  process  of  data  collection. 
The  researcher  also  constantly  monitored  and  tested  her  own 
developing  perceptions  (Cuba,  1981)  and  reactions  (Wilson, 
1977)  during  the  study  and  recorded  those  reactions  and  the 
impact  she  perceived  she  had  on  the  informants  in  the 
qualitative  journal. 

Fourth,  the  researcher  took  steps  to  manage  observer 
effects  (Miles  &  Huberman,  1981)  which  might  have 
precipitated  the  omission  or  distortion  of  relevant 
information  and  thus  the  validity  of  the  data.   She  made 
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attempts  to  uncover  the  informant's  particular  biases 
(Denzin,  1978a)  by  being  sensitive  to  and  documenting  data 
which  related  to  the  following  four  major  factors  which 
might  have  influenced  the  informants'  responses  (Dean  & 
Whyte,  1958;  Dobbert,  1982;  Whyte,  1960) :   ulterior  motives 
for  participating  in  the  study;  bars  to  spontaneity  which 
inhibit  free  expression;  the  informant's  desire  to  please; 
and  idiosyncratic  factors  such  as  those  related  to  the 
informant's  mood,  the  perceived  status  or  role  of  the 
investigator,  or  disturbances  that  arose  during  the 
interview. 

In  an  effort  to  manage  the  aforementioned  factors  which 
might  influence  an  informant's  responses,  the  researcher 
took  the  following  actions:   minimized  distractions  during 
the  interviews;  established  a  relationship  with  the 
informant  over  time;  reassured  the  informant  about 
confidentiality;  offered  the  ethnographic  explanations 
advocated  by  Spradley  (1979);  and  posed  key  questions  to 
informants  in  different  ways  at  different  times.   The 
researcher  also  made  every  effort  to  remain  non judgmental 
and  supportive  during  the  interviews;  observed  and 
documented  the  informants'  general  behavior  during  the  data 
collection  process;  and  highlighted  the  role  of  the 
informant  as  expert  and  teacher  and  that  of  the  researcher 
as  novice  and  student. 
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In  addition  to  maintaining  an  awareness  of  the  impact 
the  researcher  had  on  informants  (Dobbert,  1982;  Goetz  & 
LeCompte,  1984) ,  the  researcher  was  also  continually 
cognizant  of  the  impact  the  informant  had  on  her.   As  stated 
by  Wilson  (1977),  "the  qualitative  research  enterprise 
depends  on  the  ability  of  the  researcher  to  make  himself  a 
sensitive  research  instrument  by  transcending  his  own 
perspective  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  perspectives  of 
those  he  is  studying"  (p.  261) . 

The  investigator  addressed  the  issue  of  personal  bias 
in  five  ways:   a)  describing  her  preexisting  personal 
biases,  training,  background,  and  previous  experiences  in 
the  field;  b)  maintaining  the  research  log  (Denzin,  1978a) 
previously  described;  c)  practicing  reflexivity  (Guba  & 
Lincoln,  1982),  an  introspective  process  of  documenting  her 
impressions,  assumptions,  biases,  and  prejudices  in  the 
journal  which  has  been  previously  described;  d)  making 
direct  inquiries  about  the  effects  of  the  interviewer  and 
the  interviewing  process  on  the  informant  (Denzin,  1978a) ; 
and  e)  consulting  peers  to  obtain  input  and  test  evolving 
insights . 

Fifth,  the  researcher  assessed  the  reliability  of  the 
descriptive  data  provided  by  the  informants  through  internal 
triangulation  (Ellen,  1984),  a  means  of  cross-checking  the 
self-consistency  of  the  participant.   "Rarely  can  a  person 
be  deceitful  and  yet  maintain  internal  consistency  over  a 
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long  series  of  interviews"  (Paul,  1953,  p.  446) .   A  series 
of  open-ended,  in-depth  qualitative  interviews  such  as  that 
used  in  this  study  was  particularly  advantageous  with 
respect  to  internal  triangulation  due  to  the  opportunities 
available  to  probe  for  data  at  different  times  and  in 
response  to  differently  worded  questions,  thus  eliciting 
validating  or  disconf irming  evidence  (Ellen,  1984). 

Sixth,  controlling  for  spurious  conclusions  mandates 
that  alternative  explanations  be  eliminated.   First,  an 
efficient  retrieval  system  for  data  collected  was  instituted 
(Goetz  &  LeCompte,  1984)  as  described  in  the  sections  on  the 
qualitative  record,  file,  and  analysis.   Second, 
methodological  triangulation  (Cohen  &  Manion,  1980;  Denzin, 
1978a)  was  used  to  corroborate  the  data  collected.   In  the 
"within  method"  (Burgess,  1984)  form  of  this  type  of 
triangulation  identified  by  Denzin  (1978a),  the  researcher 
used  the  same  method  of  data  collection  (in-depth 
interviews)  on  at  least  four  separate  occasions  with  each  of 
the  informants.   The  "between  method"  (Burgess,  1984)  form 
of  methodological  triangulation  involved  the  use  of 
different  methods  of  data  collection  (interviewing,  the 
projective  technique,  the  life  turning  points/transitions 
time  line,  and  researcher  observations  and  field  notations) 
used  with  the  same  informant.   Third,  an  account  of  negative 
cases  was  made  and  possible  rival  explanations  for  the 
existence  of  these  cases  explored  (Patton,  1980) . 
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Reliability 

With  respect  to  reliability,  rather  than  replicability 
of  the  research  findings  (Dobbert,  1982;  Pelto  &  Pelto, 
1978),  Cuba  and  Lincoln  (1982)  assert  that  qualitative 
inquiries  must  be  concerned  with  dependability.   In  order  to 
address  threats  to  dependability,  the  researcher  used 
triangulation  to  corroborate  the  data  and  maintained 
complete  documentation  of  the  research  process,  termed  an 
"audit  trail"  (Guba  &  Lincoln,  1982),  in  the  form  of 
qualitative  records  previously  described. 

Objectivity 

According  to  Guba  and  Lincoln  (1982),  objectivity  in 
qualitative  research  must  relate  to  conf irmability  of  the 
data  rather  than  to  the  objectivity  of  the  investigator. 
such  confirmability  was  addressed  in  this  study  by  means  of 
triangulation,  the  maintenance  of  the  journal,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  research  log  as  a  means  by  which  research 
findings  could  be  traced  back  to  the  raw  data. 

Researcher  Qualifications  and  Biases 

The  researcher  has  a  potentially  significant  impact  on 
the  entire  qualitative  research  process.   Not  only  do  the 
researcher' s  assumptions  and  beliefs  form  the  basis  on  which 
this  study  is  founded  but  also  the  relationship  formed  with 
informants  affects  the  quality  and  amount  of  the  data 
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acquired  (Goetz  &  Lecompte,  1984)  and  the  quality  of  the 
analysis  achieved. 

Researcher  Qualifications 

The  researcher's  qualifications  that  seem  to  be 
relevant  in  this  study  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  researcher  is  a  Registered  Nurse  who  holds  a 
bachelor  of  science  and  master  of  arts  degree  in  health 
education.   She  has  had  twenty  years  experience  in  the  areas 
of  health  education,  health  counseling,  and  health  care 
provision.   Her  employment  experience  includes  working  with 
children  and  their  families  as  a  Public  Health/School  Nurse. 
She  has  also  served  as  a  Health  Educator  at  a  University 
Student  Health  Service  and,  for  the  past  four  years,  has 
taught  a  variety  of  courses  at  the  University  level 
including  a  graduate  course  on  alcoholism. 

2.  The  researcher  has  conducted  extensive  research  in 
the  area  of  adult  children  of  alcoholics.   She  has  conducted 
presentations  on  adult  children  of  alcoholics  to  educators 
and  others  at  regional  and  national  professional 
conferences.   She  has  also  developed  and  presented  classes 
on  the  topic  to  university  students  in  a  variety  of  academic 
departments  and  has  collaborated  with  mental  health 
professionals  in  the  planning  and  presentation  of  a  campus- 
wide  workshop  for  adult  children  of  alcoholics. 
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3.  Personal  experience  with  familial  alcoholism  has 
contributed  to  the  researcher' s  belief  in  the  importance  of 
and  need  for  research  about  the  impact  of  parental 
alcoholism  on  children  and  the  importance  of  training 
educators,  school  nurses,  and  others  about  this  family 
illness . 

4 .  Doctoral  level  training  in  qualitative  research  has 
provided  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  conduct  this 
qualitative  study.   The  researcher  completed  a  preliminary 
qualitative  study  titled,  "Growing  up  with  an  alcoholic 
mother:   The  perceptions  of  academically  successful  women." 

Researcher  Biases 

Documentation  of  the  researcher' s  biases  played  a  role 
in  preventing  distortions  in  what  was  observed  during  the 
course  of  the  study.   The  personal  reflections  and  biases  of 
the  researcher  were  documented  in  the  journal  during  the 
course  of  the  study.   The  following  are  personal  biases  that 
were  identified  by  the  researcher  prior  to  the  onset  of  the 
study. 

1.   The  researcher  believed  that  parental  alcoholism 
has  a  significant  but  variable  effect  on  children,  that  the 
impact  of  parental  alcoholism  continues  into  adulthood,  and 
that  parental  alcoholism  can  have  both  positive  and  negative 
influences  on  children  of  alcoholics  and  on  their  academic 
striving.   The  researcher  also  believed  that  the  topic  of 
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schooling  would  be  something  that  would  interest  the 
informants  and  would  precipitate  significant  discussion. 

2.  The  researcher  believed  that  many  alcoholics' 
children  who  have  had  potentially  serious  problems  at  home 
need  support  and  sometimes  assistance  from  educators  and 
others  but  demonstrate  approval-seeking  behavior  in  the 
academic  environment  that  prevents  them  from  being  detected 
and  thus  assisted. 

3.  The  researcher  believed  that  those  who  choose  to 
participate  in  this  study  would  enter  the  process  with 
personal  needs,  concerns,  and  issues  which  related  to 
growing  up  with  an  alcoholic  parent  and  that  the  sharing  of 
their  life  stories  would  potentially  be  difficult  and  would 
likely  elicit  uncomfortable  or  painful  feelings.   It  was  the 
belief  of  the  researcher  that  the  needs  of  the  informant 
would  take  precedence  over  that  which  was  desirable  for  the 
continuation  or  completion  of  this  research  project  and  that 
the  depth  of  information  shared  during  the  interviews  would 
be  determined  by  the  informant. 

4.  The  researcher  believed  that  educators  can  play  a 
significant  role  in  the  lives  of  children  of  alcoholics  in 
terms  of  modeling  appropriate  behavior  and  decision-making 
and  in  fostering  personal  growth  and  development  for 
learners  who  are  the  children  of  alcoholics.   The  researcher 
was  especially  concerned  that  educators  and  others 
understand  the  characteristics  of  learners  who  are  children 
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of  alcoholics  and  understand  academic  attainment  from  the 
perspective  of  women  who  have  grown  up  in  alcoholic  homes 
since  such  an  understandings  may  challenge  previously  held 
assumptions  about  those  who  strive  for  high  academic  goals. 

Summary 

In  summary,  this  research  study  was  conducted  using  a 
qualitative  methodology.   A  series  of  at  least  four  in-depth 
open-ended  interviews  with  each  of  15  informants, 
collectively  encompassing  approximately  144  hours  of 
interviews,  comprised  the  primary  source  of  data  for  this 
investigation.   These  data  were  supplemented  by  CAST  data, 
researcher  observations,  the  collection  of  genealogical  and 
time  line  data,  and  the  use  of  a  projective  technique  during 
one  of  the  interviews  with  each  informant.   In  Chapters  IV, 
V,  and  VI  that  follow,  the  findings  which  resulted  from 
using  the  qualitative  methodology  herein  described  will  be 
presented. 


CHAPTER  IV 
ACADEMIC  ATTAINERS:   THE  ISSUE  OF  SELF-SELECTION, 
A  PROFILE,  AND  INTRODUCTION  TO  STUDY  FINDINGS 


Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  research  study  was  to  provide  a 
contextual  understanding  of  learners  who  were  academic 
attainers  from  the  perspective  of  female  doctoral  students 
whose  families  of  origin  were  affected  by  parental 
alcoholism.   The  theoretical  foundation  for  this  qualitative 
study  was  symbolic  interactionism.   The  theory  provided  the 
basis  for  studying  how  daughters  of  alcoholics  interpreted 
the  events  in  their  lives,  particularly  in  the  realm  of 
their  family  and  schooling  experiences,  and  for  studying  how 
their  interpretations  of  events  might  have  led  them  to 
strive  for  a  high  level  of  academic  attainment.   In  short, 
the  researcher  sought  a  contextual  understanding  of  academic 
attainers  from  the  points  of  view  of  15  daughters  of 
alcoholics.   These  women  were  deemed  academic  attainers  on 
the  basis  of  their  active  involvement  in  doctoral  level 
programs  of  academic  study. 

In  this  chapter,  issues  which  related  to  self-selection 
for  participation  in  this  study  will  be  addressed,  and  a 
profile  of  the  women  who  participated  in  this  study  will  be 
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presented.   An  introduction  to  the  findings  associated  with 
this  study  will  conclude  the  chapter. 

Study  Participation 

The  15  alcoholics'  daughters  involved  in  doctoral 
programs  of  study  who  participated  in  this  research  effort 
were  self-selected  volunteers  who  initiated  contact  with  the 
researcher  in  response  to  advertisements,  word  of  mouth 
notification,  classroom  announcements  about  the  study,  and 
letters  describing  the  study  mailed  to  a  random  sample  of 
female  doctoral  students.   Solicitation  for  study 
participants  ceased  after  15  women  who  met  the  criteria  for 
inclusion  in  the  study  had  been  identified. 

Rationale  for  Participation 

The  informants  indicated  several  reasons  for  their 
participation  in  this  particular  investigation.   First,  some 
like  Ellen  said  that  they  thought  it  was  "fun  to  think  about 
helping  someone  else  in  their  dissertation."   In  relation  to 
an  impetus  to  offer  dissertation-related  assistance,  two 
informants  indicated  that  they  anticipated  seeking 
participants  for  their  own  studies,  recognized  the 
difficulty  inherent  in  obtaining  volunteers,  and  hoped  that, 
when  their  need  arose,  people  would  volunteer  to  help  them 
as  well. 
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Second,  the  informants  were  interested  in  the  aim  of 

the  study.   When  informed  that  the  study  focused  on  doctoral 

students  who  were  the  daughters  of  alcoholics  and  that  it 

was  exploratory  in  nature  with  an  emphasis  on  home  and 

schooling  experiences  and  academic  striving,  several  of  the 

women  stated  that  they  were  "glad  someone  was  doing 

something"  in  that  particular  area  of  research  and  wanted  to 

help  in  that  effort. 

Third,  several  of  the  women  indicated  that  part  of  the 

reason  they  participated  in  the  study  was  because,  in 

Laura's  words,  "I  thought  this  would  be  kind  of  a  learning 

experience  for  me."   Expectations  for  the  kind  of  learning 

derived  from  involvement  in  the  study  varied  among  the 

informants.   Some  of  the  informants  wanted  to  gain  an 

understanding  of  themselves  and  what  had  happened  to  them  as 

children.   As  Pat  commented  during  the  course  of  a  third 

interview  with  the  researcher: 

I  think  that  this,  this  business  of  going  through  this 
with  you,  I'm  able  to  address  these  {personal  issues 
related  to  parental  alcoholism}  in  an  unpressured  kind 
of  situation  where  I  can  pick  and  choose  what  I  want  to 
deal  with  at  the  time.   And  I  suppose  in  some  ways  I've 
manipulated  this  to  my  own  needs  rather  than  yours. 
I'm  concerned  that  we  address  the  issues  that  your 
paper  will  be  on.   But  at  the  same  time,  I  recognize 
that  I  monopolize  the  direction  at  some  points.  .  .  . 
I'm  a  survivor.   I'm  making  sure  that  I  get  what  I  need 
out  of  it  {participating  in  the  study} . 

On  the  other  hand,  other  informants  indicated  that  they 

had  already  worked  through  many  of  their  personal  problems 

associated  with  parental  alcoholism  and  thought  it  would  be 
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"interesting"  to  participate  in  this  kind  of  study.   Diana, 
for  example,  said,  "I  think  that  I've  talked  through  a  lot 
of  it  at  various  points  in  my  life.   And  gone  back  and 
figured  things  out  retrospectively.   So  that's  not  really  a 
problem. " 

Fourth,  some  of  the  informants  who  had  personally 
reflected  upon  their  family-related  issues  wanted  an 
opportunity  to  talk  about  their  understandings  with  someone 
else.   Julie  asserted  that,  "I  think  that's  why  I  came  here. 
It's  like,  I  had  this  all  figured  out  in  my  head  and  I 
wanted  to  tell  somebody  about  it." 

Preconditions  for  Participation 

A  potential  informant's  willingness  or  ability  to 
participate  in  this  study  was  predicated  on  a  multitude  of 
factors.   Those  preconditions  which  seemed  particularly 
salient  to  this  particular  research  investigation  included 
the  individual's  willingness  to  explore  potentially  painful 
past  life  experiences,  her  ability  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  parental  alcoholism,  and  her  perceived  ability 
to  talk  about  what  was,  for  some,  a  well-kept  family  secret 
previously  shared  with  few  others. 
Willingness  to  explore  past  personal  history 

The  significance  of  the  willingness  and  perceived 
ability  of  study  participants  to  delve  into  their  past 
experiences  and  to  talk  about  them  with  the  researcher  was 
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underscored  by  one  informant  who  told  the  researcher  that  a 

friend  of  hers  met  the  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  study 

but  had  decided  not  to  participate  because  she  did  not  want 

to  "dredge  up  the  past."   The  magnitude  of  undertaking  a 

personal  reexamination  of  the  past  is  well  illustrated  by 

the  following  comments  made  by  one  informant. 

It's  not  that  easy  to  admit  to  yourself  {how  affected 
you  were  by  a  parent's  alcoholism}.   It's  a  whole 
process  of  it  finally  coming  to  the  surface  and  then 
popping  up  where  you  can  see  it.   It  took  me  getting  to 
a  certain  point  of  self-confidence,  I  guess.   Probably 
if  I  had  broken  all  that  stuff  open  years  ago,  when  I 
was  really  much  less  stable,  it  might  have  torn  me 
apart.   I  think  now  I  feel  safe.   I  feel  safe  enough  to 
say  to  myself,  after  you  take  all  the  shit  away,  I'll 
still  be  here.  ...  I  finally  feel  like  I  feel 
comfortable  enough  to  shut  my  eyes  and  look  in  there  at 
all  this  stuff  and  say,  "it's  okay.   It's  there  but 
it's  okay.   It's  not  going  to  destroy  me  that  it's 
there." 

Another  informant's  retrospective  reflections  about 

what  it  was  like  to  participate  in  the  study  further 

illustrates  the  barrier  that  exploring  one' s  past  alcoholic 

family  history  might  have  posed  to  actual  and  potential 

respondents . 

{Participating  in  the  study}  made  me  think  about  things 
that  I  hadn't  thought  about  for  a  long  time.   As  I  say, 
I  blocked  out  a  lot  of  this.   I  think  I  can  see  why. 
It  wasn't  very  pleasant.   It's  not  anything  that  I  want 
anything  to  do  with  anymore.   It's  a  part  of  my  life 
that  I  think  made  me  stronger,  but  it's  not  something 
that  I  want  to  dwell  on. 

Remembering  past  experiences  sometimes  elicited 

significant  emotional  pain  for  the  informants.   Pat  said 

about  her  participation  in  the  study,  "this  is  stressful, 

very  stressful.   In  fact,  I  packed  my  mascara  and  my 
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eyeliner  this  morning  cause  I  cried  it  all  off  last  time." 
The  study  participants,  therefore,  were  those  who  were,  at 
some  level,  willing  to  accept  and  endure  the  emotional 
discomfort  or  pain  that  remembering  their  past  family  and 
schooling  experiences  sometimes  elicited. 
Awareness  of  parental  alcoholism 

A  second,  significant  issue  which  related  to  self- 
selection  for  participation  in  the  study  was  posed  by  the 
ability  of  potential  respondents  to  identify  alcoholism  as  a 
problem  within  their  families.   Because  the  issue  of 
alcoholism  awareness  influenced  self-selection  for  this 
study  and  because  it  affected  the  ways  in  which  those  who 
did  volunteer  for  the  study  understood  the  alcohol  problem 
within  their  families  of  origin  when  they  were  growing  up,  a 
discussion  of  the  respondents'  perceptions  about  alcoholism 
awareness  will  be  presented  in  the  following  chapter 
section.   In  this  discussion,  the  associated  issues  of  shame 
and  denial  will  also  be  addressed. 

Although  significant  stress  and  a  variety  of 
interpersonal  problems  characterized  the  families  of  the 
study  participants,  the  problem  of  parental  alcoholism  was 
not  always  clearly  recognizable  to  these  individuals  during 
the  time  they  were  growing  up.   For  some,  the  existence  of 
parental  alcoholism  during  the  time  they  were  being  raised 
in  their  families  of  origin  remained  obscured  until  they 
reached  later  adulthood.   Thus,  self-selection  for  the  study 
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depended  upon  a  respondent's  recognition  that  alcoholism  was 
manifested  by  a  parent  during  her  childhood. 

The  ability  to  recognize  parental  alcoholism  is  complex 
and  multifactorial.   The  factors  the  informants  described  as 
influencing  their  alcoholism  awareness  included  the 
following:   the  existence  and  extent  of  familial  denial 
regarding  the  alcoholism  problem  in  their  homes;  their  age 
at  the  onset  of  parental  alcohol-related  problems;  their 
experiences  and  interpersonal  relationships  with  their 
parents;  the  manifestations  and  consequences  of  parental 
drinking;  their  ability  to  make  social  comparisons  regarding 
their  families  and  their  parents  behavior;  their  ability  to 
confirm  reality  by  talking  about  a  parental  drinking  problem 
with  others;  and  the  ways  in  which  they  were  protected  from 
knowing  about  the  problem  by  a  parent  or  sibling. 

Although  some  informants  were  able  to  identify  drinking 

alcohol  as  the  source  of  parental  behavioral  problems  early 

in  their  lives,  several  did  not  develop  the  awareness  until 

well  into  adulthood.   Ellen,  for  example,  was  able  to  link 

her  father's  behavior  with  drinking  alcohol  from  a  very 

early  age.   She  remembered  herself, 

doing  a  lot  of  worrying  about  Dad  coming  home  and  Dad 
being  very  drunk  when  he'd  come  home  .  .  .  Since  as 
long  as  I  can  remember  basically.   I  remember  us  all 
getting  in  a  car  to  go  and  pull  him  out  of  a  bar  .  .  . 
since  I  can  remember.   Six  or  seven  years  old. 
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Forty  seven  year  old  Laura,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that  a 

a  year  ago  she  "would  not  have  been  able  to  have  this 

conversation  {with  the  researcher} .   Nothing  really  had 

jelled"  about  her  mother's  alcoholism.   She  related  her 

inability  to  recognize  alcoholism  as  the  cause  of  maternal 

and  family  problems  as  a  "part  of  that  not  talking  about 

anything"  within  the  family.   Her  mother  also  attempted  to 

hide  her  drinking  from  the  family. 

The  inability  to  point  to  alcoholism  as  a  problem 

within  the  family  was  also  associated  with  the  incorporation 

of  alcohol  into  the  everyday  lives  of  some  families  to  the 

point  that  alcoholic  drinking  became  accepted  as  normal. 

Having  two  alcoholic  parents  also  obscured  alcoholic 

drinking  as  a  mediator  of  parental  behavior.   As  thirty 

seven  year  old  Julie  recounted, 

I  only  found  out  .  .  .  that  they  {her  mother  and 
father}  were  alcoholics  four  or  five  years  ago. 
Because  I  couldn't  separate  the  alcoholism  from  them  as 
parents.  .  .  .  But  it's  just  funny.   I  mean  there  was 
drinking  so  much  around,  I  just  didn't  pay  attention  to 
it. 

The  inability  of  several  of  these  academic  attainers  to 

recognize  alcoholism  was  also  due  to  misconceptions  about 

the  illness  and  its  symptoms.   Martha's  father  presented  the 

belief  to  the  family,  for  example,  that  he  was  not  alcoholic 

"because  when  he  goes  to  visit  his  mother,  which  is  two  or 

three  times  a  year,  he  doesn't  drink."   Nancy's  father 

"claimed  that  he  wasn't  an  alcoholic  because  he  never  drank 
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before  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon."   As  shared  by  two 

informants, 

When  you  grow  up  and  try  to  figure  out  if  there  is  an 
alcohol  problem  or  not,  you  tell  yourself,  'well,  we 
can  go  to  Maine  for  a  whole  week  and  they  {her 
alcoholic  mother  and  father}  can't  drink.   They  must 
not  need  it' .   So  that  made  it  kind  of  okay. 

Thinking  back,  I  had  thoughts  about  the  drinking  but  I 
never  branded  them,  I  guess,  alcoholics.   Why  didn't  I 
think  of  that?   I  guess  it's  because  you  expect  an 
alcoholic  to  be  falling  down  drunk  constantly.   And  I 
don't  think  Dad  was,  even  though  we  didn't  see  him 
much.  ...  I  don't  think  she  {her  mother}  knew  she  was 
an  alcoholic.   Because  she  wasn't  falling  down  drunk. 
Or  in  the  gutter  or  whatever,  which  is  what  you 
normally  think  of  an  alcoholic. 

Shame .   The  label  of  alcoholism  was  shown  to  be 
generally  negative  and  stigmatizing  to  the  informants  and 
their  family  members.   As  Julie  recalled,  "I  think  back  then 
the  vision  {of  an  alcoholic}  was  only  of  a  gutter  person.  . 
.  .  I  expected  an  alcoholic  to  be  like  a  bad  person."   The 
shame  and  embarrassment  associated  with  the  disease 
presented  an  additional  barrier  to  recognizing  and  coping 
with  the  family  problem  of  alcoholism  and  may  have  presented 
a  barrier  to  some  who  might  have  otherwise  self-selected  for 
participation  in  this  study. 

Six  (40%)  of  the  women  indicated  in  response  to  a 
question  on  the  CAST  that  they  had  withdrawn  from  and 
avoided  outside  activities  and  friends  because  of 
embarrassment  and  shame  over  a  parent's  drinking  problem. 
Julie  avowed,  for  instance,  that  she  definitely  felt  a  sense 
of  shame  regarding  her  parents'  alcoholism.   "It's  kind  of 
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like  being  branded.   So  your  parents  are  alcoholics.   What 
does  that  make  you?"   Echoing  Julie's  perspective,  Melissa 
stated  that,  "I  think  I  was  embarrassed  of  him  a  lot,  too. 
Not  that  he  was  stupid  or  anything  but  I  just  didn't  want 
other  people  to  know  that  I  had  that  problem,  I  guess." 
When  asked  how  she  thought  her  mother' s  drinking  affected 
her  life,  Barbara  responded  that  "it  might  have  made  me  a 
little  more  insecure  socially.   In  the  sense  of  being 
ashamed  of  having  a  mother  that  drinks." 

Denial .   Despite  the  significant  problems  that  parental 
alcoholism  posed  within  their  families,  a  pervasive, 
persistent  disavowal  of  the  existence  of  parental  alcoholism 
characterized  the  home  lives  of  most  of  these  women.   The 
problem  of  denial,  coupled  with  and  related  to  feelings  of 
shame,  presented  a  significant  barrier  to  the  informants' 
abilities  to  acknowledge  and  cope  with  parental  alcoholism. 

The  denial  and  underlying  shame  which  surrounded  the 
alcoholism  in  these  womens'  families  played  a  major  role  in 
leading  the  alcoholic  or  other  family  members  to  hide  the 
drinking,  to  vocally  repudiate  the  existence  of  the  alcohol 
problem,  and  to  limit  or  eliminate  opportunities  to  talk 
with  others  about  the  existence  or  impact  of  the  problem. 
In  essence,  the  denial  which  surrounded  parental  alcoholism 
precluded  opportunities  for  the  informants  to  clarify  or 
affirm  their  perceptions  and  the  reality  of  their  home  life 
experiences.   Denial  also  influenced  the  extent  to  which  the 
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alcoholic  drinking  was  incorporated  into  the  fabric  of  the 
family  and  accepted  as  normal  behavior. 

Moreover,  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  chronic 
illness  of  alcoholism  within  the  family  affected  and  was 
affected  by  existing  notions  about  alcoholism  held  by  the 
informant  and  her  family  members  and  the  willingness  of  the 
informant  to  accept  the  label  of  alcoholic  and  apply  it  to 
one  or  both  parents.   Efforts  to  deny  the  problem  were  also 
influenced  by  the  alcoholic  parents'  depth  of  involvement  in 
the  lives  of  the  informant  and  other  family  members.   In 
relation  to  the  latter  point  and  the  overriding  issue  of 
denial,  for  example,  Ellen  said  that  while  she  recognized 
alcoholism  early  in  life,  her  alcoholic  father  was  "gone  so 
much  that  it  was  easy  to  pretend  it  {the  alcoholism}  didn't 
exist .  " 
Willingness  to  talk  about  parental  alcoholism 

A  third  issue  related  to  study  involvement  by  the  self- 
selected  volunteers  was  their  willingness  and  ability  to 
talk  to  the  researcher  about  their  family  histories 
including  the  issue  of  parental  alcoholism.   The  informants' 
denial  of  the  existence  of  an  alcoholism  problem  within  the 
family  and  attendant  feelings  of  shame  were  frequently 
associated  with  a  previously  well-kept  silence  about 
alcohol-related  and  other  family  problems. 

Even  if  they  were  aware  of  parental  alcohol  problems, 
many  of  the  informants  did  not  discuss  the  alcoholism  with 
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anyone,  particularly  during  their  early  childhoods,  because 
talk  about  alcoholism  or  other  generally  "unpleasant"  topics 
was  forbidden  by  their  parents.   Alcoholism  was,  as  one 
informant  suggested,  "a  taboo  subject"  that  was,  another 
added,  "like  being  insane.   Such  a  bad  word."   Basically, 
"you  just  learned  to  keep  your  mouth  shut." 

It  was  not  until  adolescence  or  adulthood,  therefore, 
that  many  of  the  informants  talked  about  parental  alcoholism 
within  their  families  or  with  others  outside  the  family. 
For  most  of  the  women  such  discussions  were  rare.   The 
silence  that  surrounded  the  problem  characteristically 
extended  over  a  period  of  many  years  and,  for  some, 
continues  to  date.   Linda's  nonalcoholic  mother,  for 
instance,  still  "doesn't  talk  about  it.   She  doesn't  admit 
anything"  regarding  her  spouse' s  alcoholism,  a  problem  that 
has  been  particularly  serious  for  over  15  years. 

Due  to  many  factors,  a  discussion  of  parental 
alcoholism  could  potentially  prove  to  be  difficult  for 
someone  who  elected  to  participate  in  the  study.   Several 
reasons  for  that  difficulty  were  offered  by  the  informants. 
RoseMae  affirmed  that,  while  she  had  been  able  to  talk  about 
her  family  experiences  over  the  years,  "I  think  that  if  I 
had  not  talked  a  lot  before,  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult."   Indeed,  for  a  few  of  the  informants, 
participation  in  this  study  represented  one  of  the  few  times 
they  had  ever  discussed  their  parent's  alcoholism  with 
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anyone  outside  the  family.   As  one  informant  reflected,  "I 

was  telling  my  sisters  afterwards  {after  an  interview 

session}  that  I  never  really  sat  down  and  talked  to  anyone 

about  this  stuff  except  them." 

Sometimes  the  difficulty  in  talking  about  parental 

alcoholism  was  associated  with  applying  the  label  of 

alcoholism  to  a  parent  and  sharing  the  family  secret  with  an 

outsider.   As  Julie  tearfully  shared, 

I  felt  guilty  about  talking  about  my  parents  {both  of 
whom  were  alcoholic} .   Just  kind  of  being  an  alcoholic 
is  something  that  they  should  have  the  right  to  tell 
somebody  but  not  me.  .  .  .1  know  especially  my  Mom, 
she  worked  really  hard  for  us  and  it's  almost  not  fair 
that  I  should  talk  about  her. 

As  previously  mentioned,  part  of  the  difficulty  was 
reported  by  the  informants  to  be  related  to  previous 
parental  messages  about  self-disclosure  and  keeping  the 
family  secret.   Kelly  recalled  that  her  mother  "always 
taught  me  that  you  really  shouldn't  be  all  that  open  with 
people.   Like  me  talking  to  you  {the  researcher}." 

Participation  in  the  study  was,  therefore,  partly 
predicated  on  the  willingness  and  ability  of  an  informant  to 
disclose  her  personal  family  history.   Such  a  disclosure 
could  be  impeded  by  a  variety  of  factors  including  learned 
family  messages  to  keep  the  existence  of  parental  alcoholism 
secret,  personal  concerns  regarding  the  labeling  of  a  parent 
as  alcoholic,  and  a  lack  of  previous  experience  with 
disclosure  about  parental  alcoholism  and  about  personal 
feelings  associated  with  that  issue. 
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Summary  of  Study  Participation  Issues 

In  short,  although  alcoholism  deeply  affected  the 
informants  and  their  families,  the  existence  of  the  illness 
within  the  family  was  frequently  denied,  associated  with 
feelings  of  shame,  and  rarely  talked  about  within  the  family 
or  with  outside  others.   For  some  of  the  informants,  the 
denial  surrounding  the  problem  sometimes  precipitated  an 
inability  to  affirm  the  existence  of  the  problem  and  led  to 
confusion  and  misinterpretations  of  events  and  parental 
behaviors.   For  others,  the  inability  to  overtly  recognize 
and  talk  about  the  problem  within  the  family  obscured  the 
existence  of  alcoholism,  the  source  of  many  family  problems, 
for  decades. 

It  is  recognized  that  informant  self-selection  for  this 
study  was  mediated  by  a  plethora  of  factors  which  included  a 
willingness  and  perceived  emotional  ability  to  explore  one's 
past  personal  history  and  the  aforementioned  issues  which 
related  to  alcoholism  awareness,  denial,  shame,  and  the 
willingness  and  ability  to  talk  about  parental  alcoholism. 
In  the  following  section,  a  profile  of  the  15  academic 
attainers  who  self-selected  for  inclusion  in  the  study  will 
be  presented.   The  focus  of  discussion  will  concentrate  on 
four  primary  areas  that  are  relevant  to  this  study:   their 
academic  attributes,  family  of  origin  characteristics, 
familial  alcoholism  characteristics,  and  family  of  creation 
characteristics . 
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Profile  of  the  Academic  Attainers 

The  fifteen  Caucasian  American  women  who  participated 
in  this  study  ranged  in  age  from  26  to  47  years,  with  a  mean 
age  of  33.53  years  and  a  median  age  of  32  years.   During  the 
1988-89  academic  year  when  data  were  collected,  all  of  the 
informants  were  enrolled  and  actively  participating  in  a 
doctoral  level  course  of  study  at  a  major  southern 
university . 

Academic  Attributes 

At  the  time  of  the  study,  all  of  the  academic  attainers 
had  completed  at  least  one  semester  of  doctoral  work  in 
areas  of  study  which  ranged  from  the  biological  sciences 
including  medicine,  to  the  social  sciences  including  law. 
Six  of  the  informants  were  working  on  their  doctoral 
dissertations  when  data  were  collected.   All  but  one  of  the 
women  had  been  employed  at  least  part  time  while  pursuing 
their  doctoral  degrees.   During  the  1988-89  academic  year, 
one  informant  held  a  full  time  job  outside  the  university, 
12  worked  varying  hours  at  a  University  in  graduate 
assistant-related  positions,  one  worked  part-time  in  a 
grant-funded  position  and  one  was  not  employed. 

The  informants'  primary  and  secondary  school 
educational  backgrounds  varied  considerably.   Five  of  the 
informants  attended  Catholic  schools  for  at  least  the  first 
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five  years  of  their  educations,  with  one  of  these  women 
continuing  Catholic  school  attendance  through  the  eleventh 
grade.   The  remaining  informants  attended  public  primary 
schools,  with  two  thirds  of  them  completing  the  first  five 
years  of  their  educations  at  the  same  school.   Due  to 
frequent  family  relocations,  two  informants  attended  at 
least  nine  different  schools  during  their  K-12  educations, 
with  one  making  23  moves  during  that  time.   Three  informants 
made  no  geographical  moves  prior  to  the  time  they  graduated 
from  high  school. 

All  of  the  woman  attended  a  public  school  for  at  least 
one  year  of  their  K-12  schooling,  with  the  majority 
receiving  their  secondary  school  educations  at  a  public  high 
school.   In  terms  of  special  schools  or  school  programs, 
two  informants  attended  overseas  boarding  schools  from  the 
time  they  were  12  and  16  years  of  age  respectively  until  the 
time  they  completed  their  secondary  school  educations.   Two 
women  participated  in  a  vocational  program  during  their 
Senior  year  of  public  high  school  which  enabled  them  to  work 
part-time  and  go  to  school  part-time. 

These  women  tended  to  be  skilled  readers  and 
academically  successful  from  a  young  age.   Approximately  two 
thirds  of  these  academic  attainers  were  placed  in  or 
invited  to  join  advanced  or  "honors"  courses  during  the 
progression  of  their  K-12  educations,  particularly  during 
their  high  school  years.   None  of  the  attainers  experienced 
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retention  in  any  grade;  one  skipped  the  second  grade.   Their 
annual  step-wise  progressions  through  each  of  the  12  grades 
directly  culminated  in  the  successful  completion  of  their 
secondary  school  educations. 

Seven  of  the  academic  attainers  indicated  that  they  had 
particular  interests  or  abilities  in  the  areas  of  math 
and/or  science  during  their  K-12  years,  with  at  least  three 
of  these  informants  indicating  problems  with  English  or  a 
reading-related  disinterest  or  dislike.   These  individuals 
were  also  those  who  were  pursuing  doctoral  degrees  in  the 
sciences  at  the  time  of  their  participation  in  the  study. 

Ten  women  had  a  predilection  toward  and  abilities  in 
the  arts,  languages,  history  and/or  English,  four  of  whom 
indicated  math-related  problems  or  concerns  during  their  K- 
12  academic  years.   Eight  of  the  women  who  had  a 
predilection  toward  the  arts  were  pursuing  doctoral  degrees 
in  that  area.   Two  informants  developed  significant 
capabilities  in  both  math  and  science  and  the  arts  and 
English  but  chose  to  focus  their  doctoral  efforts  in  a 
science-related  field. 

The  majority  of  the  women  (n=13)  started  their  post 
secondary  educations  immediately  following  the  completion  of 
their  high  school  diplomas.   Three  women  attended  community 
colleges  and  completed  their  Associate  of  Arts  degrees  at  a 
community  college  prior  to  starting  their  Bachelor' s 
degrees.   Five  women  were  married  while  working  on  their 
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bachelor' s  degrees  and  five  women  became  pregnant  during 
that  time.   All  of  the  informants  over  the  age  of  30  at  the 
time  of  the  study  (n=9)  and  one  aged  26  had  been  employed 
full  time  for  one  to  ten  years  in  a  variety  of  occupations 
between  the  time  they  completed  their  Associate  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor' s  degrees  and  the  time  they  returned  to  school  to 
pursue  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  degree. 

Family  of  Origin  Characteristics 

Fourteen  of  the  15  informants  indicated  they  were 
raised  by  at  least  one  biological  parent.   One  informant  was 
raised  by  parents  who  adopted  her  as  an  infant.   The  primary 
caretaker  for  the  majority  of  the  women  (n=13)  was  their 
mother.   Extended  family  involvement  by  grandmothers  was 
responsible  for  some  degree  of  caretaking  for  three 
informants.   Caretaking  was  also  offered  by  the  families  of 
two  informants'  friends. 

The  parental  marriages  of  most  of  the  informants  (n=12) 
remained  intact  up  to  and  including  the  informants' 
completion  of  their  secondary  school  programs.   The  parents 
of  two  informants  divorced  during  the  informants'  preschool 
years  and  these  women  were  subsequently  raised  in 
predominately  single  alcoholic  parent  families.   A  third 
informant  experienced  parental  separation  at  age  12  and  was 
subsequently  raised  by  her  divorced  alcoholic  mother.   One 
informant  who  lived  with  her  divorced  alcoholic  mother  also 
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sporadically  lived  with  a  series  of  her  alcoholic  mother' s 
"boyfriends."   Only  one  informant  indicated  that  she  lived 
with  a  step-parent  and  that  experience  was  limited  to  a 
three  year  period  of  time  which  occurred  between  the  time 
she  was  five  to  eight  years  of  age. 

All  but  five  of  the  informants'  parents  were  living  at 
the  time  the  study  was  conducted.   No  informant  experienced 
parental  loss  due  to  death  during  the  time  she  was  living 
with  her  family  of  origin.   One  or  more  extended  absences  by 
a  parent  for  reasons  other  than  divorce  was  experienced  by 
nine  informants  during  the  time  they  lived  with  their 
families  of  origin.   The  absent  parent  was  reported  to  be 
alcoholic  in  every  case.   Four  of  the  informants  experienced 
at  least  one  parental  absence  from  the  family  due  to  a 
hospitalization  for  reasons  which  included  a  heart  attack, 
alcoholic  seizures,  alcoholism  treatment,  or  a  "nervous 
breakdown."   Five  informants  reported  the  periodic  absence 
of  an  alcoholic  parent  due  to  occupational  obligations,  two 
of  which  were  associated  with  military  service.   Three 
informants  experienced  temporary  parental  absences  due  to 
marital  separations . 

Two  thirds  of  the  informants  {n=10)  continued  living 
full  time  with  their  families  of  origin  until  they  graduated 
from  high  school.   Due  to  parental  drinking  behavior,  five 
informants  absented  themselves  from  their  families  of  origin 
for  significant  lengths  of  time  prior  to  the  completion  of 
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their  secondary  school  educations.   One  informant  left  her 
family  of  origin  to  live  alone  during  her  senior  year  of 
high  school.   Another  lived  part  time  with  another  family 
during  her  junior  and  senior  years  of  high  school.   One 
informant  lived  part  time  with  her  mother' s  best  friend' s 
family,  which  also  included  her  own  best  friend,  from  the 
time  she  was  five  years  of  age  until  the  time  she  started 
high  school.   Due  to  a  parental  drinking  problem,  two 
informants  left  their  families  of  origin  at  ages  twelve  and 
sixteen  respectively  to  live  at  a  boarding  school  until  they 
completed  their  secondary  school  educations,  occasionally 
returning  home  during  summers  and  school  vacations. 

Thirteen  of  the  informants  were  raised  during  all  or 
part  of  their  childhoods  in  the  company  of  siblings  which 
ranged  in  number  from  one  to  six  with  a  mean  number  of  2.77 
siblings.   In  terms  of  birth  order,  five  of  the  women  were 
oldest  children,  one  was  next  in  age  to  the  oldest  of  six 
children,  three  were  middle  children,  one  was  next  in  age  to 
the  youngest  of  seven  children,  three  were  youngest 
children,  and  two  were  only  children.   Four  of  the 
informants  who  had  older  brothers  were  the  oldest  daughters 
in  the  family  and  four  had  both  older  brothers  and  sisters. 
A  total  of  seven  of  the  informants  were  only  or  oldest 
children  in  their  families  and  11  (73%)  of  the  informants 
were  the  oldest  daughters  or  only  children  in  their 
families . 
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Interview  data  suggest  that  the  informants'  backgrounds 
were  predominately  middle  class.   Two  women  indicated  a 
lower  middle  class  background  and  four  indicated  an  upper 
middle  class  upbringing.   At  least  one  of  each  informant's 
parents  was  employed  during  the  time  the  infojrmant  was 
living  at  home  although,  due  to  divorce,  the  employed  parent 
of  two  informants  stopped  living  in  the  home  prior  to  the 
time  the  informants  completed  their  middle  school 
educations.   In  the  case  of  maternal  employment,  seven 
informants'  mothers  were  employed  at  least  part  time  outside 
the  home  in  occupations  which  included  waitress,  educator, 
social  worker,  business  manager,  secretary,  or  bookkeeper. 
Their  employment  occurred  during  a  varying  portion  of  the 
time  the  informants  were  living  at  home.   All  but  one  father 
was  employed  full-time  in  occupations  outside  the  home  which 
included  law;  business;  engineering;  military,  federal 
government  and  postal  service;  carpenter;  geologist;  and 
railroad  engineer. 

In  terms  of  parental  educational  attainment,  the 
majority  (n=27)  of  the  informants'  parents  held  a  minimum  of 
a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent.   Approximately  half 
(n=16)  of  the  thirty  parents  had  engaged  in  one  or  more 
semesters  of  post  secondary  education  at  a  college, 
university,  or  technical  school.   Of  these  sixteen  parents, 
seven  held  undergraduate  degrees,  four  held  master's 
degrees,  and  two  held  law  degrees.   One  parent  completed  her 
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undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees  after  the  informant  had 
left  the  family.   Two  women  had  parents  who  worked  on  their 
college  degrees  while  the  informants  were  living  at  home. 

Familial  Alcoholism  Characteristics 

Interview  data  indicated  that  alcoholism  was  exhibited 
by  one  or  both  parents  during  the  time  these  women  were 
living  with  their  families  of  origin  and  prior  to  the  time 
the  informants  completed  their  secondary  school  educations. 
Supportive  evidence  for  the  existence  of  parental  alcoholism 
in  the  study  population  was  offered  by  the  informants' 
initial  self  reports,  interview  data,  and  their  Children  of 
Alcoholics  Screening  Test  (CAST)  results.   The  total  number 
of  affirmative  responses  made  by  the  academic  attainers  to 
the  thirty  items  comprising  the  CAST  ranged  from  13  to  25 
with  a  mean  of  19.13,  well  above  the  minimum  total  of  six 
that  is  considered  indicative  of  parental  alcoholism  (Jones, 
1983) . 

Every  informant  answered  two  questions  affirmatively  on 
the  CAST:   "Have  you  ever  thought  that  one  of  your  parents 
had  a  drinking  problem?"  and  "Did  you  ever  wish  that  a 
parent  would  stop  drinking?"   All  but  one  informant 
responded  affirmatively  to  the  question,  "Did  you  ever  feel 
alone,  scared,  nervous,  angry,  or  frustrated  because  a 
parent  was  not  able  to  stop  drinking?"   Based  on 
genealogical,  interview,  and  CAST  data,  it  was  determined 
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that  20  of  the  informants'  30  parents  were  alcoholic.   Six 
study  participants  had  alcoholic  fathers,  four  had  alcoholic 
mothers,  and  five  had  both  an  alcoholic  mother  and  father. 

A  maternal  primary  caretaker  was  identified  for  all  but 
two  informants  when  they  were  growing  up.   One  informant  was 
raised  primarily  by  her  alcoholic  father  and  another  was 
unable  to  identify  a  primary  caretaker  because  her  two 
alcoholic  parents  abdicated  caretaking  responsibilities 
early  in  her  life.   Nine  of  the  fourteen  (64%)  parents  who 
served  as  primary  caretakers  for  the  informants  in  this 
study  were  identified  by  them  as  alcoholic,  with  four  of 
these  parents  also  suffering  from  periods  of  anxiety, 
depression  and/or  physical  illness. 

During  the  time  the  academic  attainers  were  living  at 
home,  a  temporary  period  of  sobriety  was  experienced  by  two 
alcoholic  parents  which  was  reported  to  persist  no  longer 
than  one  year.   For  the  remaining  18  alcoholic  parents,  the 
alcoholism  continued  without  periods  of  recovery  that  were 
recognizable  to  the  informants. 

The  ingestion  of  alcohol  by  the  alcoholic  parents  was 
recalled  by  the  majority  of  informants  to  occur  primarily 
during  evenings  and  weekends.   Daily  drinking  was  common. 
Four  informants  remembered  their  parent  or  parents  drinking 
"all  the  time."   Although  the  act  of  drinking  was  repeatedly 
observed  in  the  home  by  the  majority  of  informants,  the 
tendency  by  alcoholic  parents  to  drink  in  public  varied. 
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The  alcoholic  parents  of  two  informants,  for  instance,  drank 
only  in  the  home  and  never  in  public.   One  parent  drank 
alcohol  outside  the  home  but  never  become  publicly 
intoxicated.   Efforts  to  obscure  alcohol  ingestion  were 
undertaken  by  three  informants'  alcoholic  parents.   Two 
informant's  mothers  hid  their  drinking,  one  by  "shut{ing} 
herself  up  in  her  room  a  lot, "  thus  making  it  difficult  to 
discern  a  drinking  pattern.   Another's  father  drank  only 
during  the  day,  in  the  garage  or  car  but  never  in  the  house, 
and  never  when  family  members  were  present. 

None  of  the  informants  revealed  a  current  personal 
problem  with  alcoholism  or  other  psychoactive  drugs,  though 
at  least  four  reported  using  alcohol  and/or  other  drugs 
extensively  at  some  point  during  a  period  extending  from 
early  adolescence  to  their  early  thirties.   Seven  of  the 
women  noted  a  sibling  problem  with  drug  and/or  alcohol 
abuse,  though  these  problems  did  not  necessarily  arise 
during  the  time  they  or  their  siblings  were  living  with 
their  families  of  origin.   The  brothers  of  three  informants 
had  particularly  serious  drug-related  problems  with  two 
receiving  a  diagnosis  of  drug-induced  schizophrenia,  and  one 
attempting  suicide  in  conjunction  with  heavy  drug  use. 
Sibling  drug  use  posed  significant  problems  within  two 
informants'  families  of  origin  during  the  time  the 
informants  were  living  at  home. 
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Four  of  the  informants  indicated  that  they  had  sought 
assistance  for  and  participated  in  some  form  of  recovery 
process  associated  with  growing  up  with  an  alcoholic  parent 
at  some  point  prior  to  participation  in  this  study.   Their 
recovery  efforts  included  "seeing  a  therapist"  and 
participating  in  a  support  group  and/or  Al-Anon.   The  issue 
of  seeking  assistance  for  recovery  from  parental  alcoholism 
was  addressed  by  the  researcher  with  the  informants.   Three 
of  the  women  expressed  a  desire  to  "get  help"  or  mentioned  a 
periodic  need  for  such  help  in  response  to  perceived 
parental  alcoholism-related  problems  that  persisted  to  date. 
One  of  these  women  requested  and  received  a  referral  to  a 
mental  health  professional  from  the  researcher  and  one 
arranged  to  begin  counseling  at  the  counseling  center  of  the 
University  she  was  attending.   Three  requested  from  the 
researcher  recommendations  for  reading  materials  relevant  to 
children  of  alcoholics  issues. 

Family  of  Creation  Characteristics 

The  majority  of  the  doctoral  students  (n=12)  who 
volunteered  for  this  study  had  been  married  at  least  once. 
Of  the  six  women  who  were  divorced,  four  had  remarried  at 
least  once.   Nine  women  were  currently  married  at  the  time 
they  participated  in  the  study,  one  was  in  the  process  of  a 
divorce,  and  five  were  not  currently  married.   Almost  half 
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of  the  informants  (n=7)  were  the  parents  of  school-aged 
children . 

Informant  Profile  Summary 

In  summary,  the  family  life  and  schooling  perspectives 
which  related  to  parental  alcoholism  and  academic  striving 
presented  in  this  study  encompassed  almost  five  decades  of 
experience  by  fifteen  doctoral  students  whose  median  age  was 
32  years.   All  of  these  non-alcoholic,  Caucasian, 
predominately  middle  class  women  experienced  parental 
alcoholism  while  living  with  their  families  of  origin  and 
prior  to  the  time  they  completed  their  secondary  school 
educations.   Their  primary  caretakers,  two  thirds  of  whom 
were  alcoholic,  were  likely  to  have  been  their  mothers. 
Alcoholism  affected  both  parents  of  five  of  the  women. 

These  academic  attainers  were  likely  to  have  been 
raised  in  the  company  of  siblings  by  both  parents  who  were 
high  school  graduates,  half  of  whom  also  had  some  post 
secondary  education  and  at  least  one  of  whom  was  employed 
during  the  time  they  were  growing  up.   In  terms  of  birth 
order,  three  quarters  of  these  academic  attainers  were  the 
oldest  daughters,  though  not  necessarily  the  oldest 
children,  in  their  families  of  origin.   Indeed,  the  orders 
of  birth  represented  by  these  women  included  the  youngest 
and  middle  as  well  as  the  oldest  child  in  their  families  of 
origin.   They  were  likely  to  have  been  married,  employed 
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part-time  and,  in  the  case  of  almost  half  of  them,  parenting 
school-aged  children  while  in  the  process  of  pursuing  a 
doctoral  degree. 

Although  their  academic  histories  varied  considerably, 
with  all  attending  at  least  one  year  of  public  school,  five 
receiving  a  primary  school  education  at  a  Catholic  school, 
and  two  attending  overseas  boarding  schools,  these  academic 
attainers  tended  to  be  good  readers  who  experienced  academic 
success  at  some  point  during  their  K-12  schooling 
experiences.   Approximately  half  of  the  informants  tended  to 
be  academically  successful  in  math  and/or  science  and  half 
in  the  arts,  languages  and/or  English  during  their  K-12  and 
undergraduate  year.   Their  choice  of  doctoral  program 
emphasis  areas  reflected  their  previously  experienced  areas 
of  skill  and  success:   math  and  science  or  English, 
languages,  and  the  arts. 

Introduction  to  Study  Findings 

Although  the  individual  family  and  schooling 
experiences  of  the  women  who  participated  in  this  study  were 
uniquely  variable,  it  will  be  shown  in  the  following 
chapters  that  several  commonly  shared  themes  and  patterns 
were  gleaned  from  the  ways  in  which  the  informants  talked 
about  their  families,  their  peer  relationships  and  their 
academic  experiences.   One  of  the  major  recurring  themes 
expressed  by  the  academic  attainers  in  this  study  was  that 
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of  alcoholism  as  a  central,  powerful  force  in  their  families 
and  in  their  lives.   Those  who  had  left  their  families  of 
origin  as  much  as  three  decades  previously  voiced  concerns 
about  the  continuing  effect  that  growing  up  with  an 
alcoholic  parent  had  on  their  lives.   Three  informants  also 
voiced  a  concern  that,  as  they  talked  about  their  home 
experiences,  they  were  presenting  a  "bad  impression"  of 
their  families.   They  wanted  to  assure  the  researcher  that 
there  were  positive  attributes  associated  with  their  parents 
and  that  growing  up  in  their  families  was  not  a  totally 
negative  experience. 

An  additional  recurring  theme  which  evolved  from  the 
conversations  with  informants  was  the  primacy  of  social 
relationships  in  these  womens'  lives.   The  existence  and 
quality  of  peer  relationships  represented  a  particularly 
salient  factor  regarding  the  perceived  quality  of  their 
schooling  experiences. 

Much  of  the  content  of  the  open-ended  interviews  in 
this  study  was  focused  by  the  informants  on  parental 
alcoholism,  parental  behaviors,  the  impact  of  parental 
alcoholism  on  interpersonal  relationships,  coping  mechanisms 
associated  with  parental  alcoholism,  and  on  peer 
relationships.   In  contrast  to  the  spontaneous  and  in-depth 
revelations  about  family-related  issues  and  problems  offered 
by  the  informants  during  the  course  of  the  interviews,  their 
schooling-related  perceptions  often  had  to  be  elicited  by 
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the  researcher.   The  informants  seemed  to  be  significantly 
less  interested  in  or  found  it  less  important  to  talk  about 
the  academic  aspects  of  schooling  than  about  what  they  had 
experienced  in  the  social  arenas  at  home  and  at  school.   The 
significance  of  the  impact  of  their  family  and  peer 
relationships  on  their  schooling  experiences  was  underscored 
by  the  researcher' s  observation  that  talk  about  such 
relationships  constituted  the  primary  ways  in  which  the 
informants  focused  the  open-ended  interviews. 

In  order  to  more  clearly  understand  these  academic 
attainers  as  learners  in  their  K-12  schooling  environments, 
a  description  of  them  in  the  context  of  their  alcoholic 
families  will  be  presented  in  Chapter  V.   In  Chapter  VI, 
their  K-12  schooling  experiences  will  be  discussed  and  the 
linkages  they  perceived  to  have  existed  between  their  family 
and  schooling  experiences  and  academic  striving  will  be 
presented. 


CHAPTER  V 
ACADEMIC  ATTAINERS  IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  THEIR 
ALCOHOLIC  FAMILY  ENVIRONMENTS 


That's  quite  a  burden  to  put  on  a  kid,  really. 
Drinking.   A  parent  that  drinks.   Don't  you  think? 
No,  really.   You  carry  it  to  school  with  you.   You 
don't  have  anybody  to  tell  about  it.   It's  rugged 
on  kids.   (Nancy) 

Data  from  the  informants'  interviews,  their  responses 
on  the  CAST,  and  their  photograph  selections  provide  support 
for  the  general  observation  that  the  home  environments  of 
these  academic  attainers  were  generally  stressful  and  that 
an  impaired  quality  of  life  existed  within  their  families  as 
a  consequence  of  alcoholism-affected,  impaired  family 
relationships.   The  quality  of  interaction  between  the 
informants  and  their  parents,  particularly  the  alcoholic 
parent,  was  characteristically  problematic. 

The  discussion  in  this  chapter  will  focus  on  these 
academic  attainers  perceptions  about  what  life  was  like  for 
them  at  home.   An  initial  description  of  the  impact  on 
alcohol  on  parental  behavior  will  be  presented  followed  by  a 
description  of  the  consequent  quality  of  life  within  their 
family  environments.   The  issue  of  parental  attentiveness 
will  be  discussed,  including  parental  neglect,  aggression, 
and  violence.   Finally,  the  methods  by  which  the  academic 
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attainers  perceived  themselves  to  cope  with  parental 
alcoholism  and  its  attendant  problems  will  be  presented. 

The  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  Parental  Behavior 

One  of  the  major  problems  which  confronted  the 
alcoholics'  daughters  who  participated  in  this  study  was  the 
direct  impact  of  alcohol,  a  psychoactive  drug,  on  parental 
behavior.   As  adults  recalling  their  experiences  in  their 
families  of  origin,  the  informants  noted  that  ingestion  of 
the  drug  inevitably  influenced  parental  behavior.   As 
previously  discussed,  during  the  time  they  were  children, 
however,  they  did  not  always  recognize  that  alcohol  was 
posing  a  problem  in  the  family  nor  were  they  invariably  able 
to  relate  parental  behavioral  change  to  the  ingestion  of 
alcohol.   Parental  behavior,  therefore,  was,  for  some,  not 
only  capricious  but  also  confusing  in  its  origin. 

In  terms  of  the  impact  of  alcohol  ingestion  on  the 
academic  attainers'  parents'  behavior,  the  effects  of 
alcohol  on  individual  parents  ranged  from  precipitating  a 
quiet,  progressively  stuporous  state  to  eliciting  verbal  and 
sometimes  physical  family-directed  aggression  and  violence. 
Regardless  of  the  behavior  that  alcohol  ingestion 
precipitated,  many  alcoholic  parents  were  described  as 
oblivious  to  the  impact  of  their  drug-induced  behavior  on 
their  offspring  and  on  the  family  as  a  whole.   As  Melissa 
explained,  "when  my  Dad's  drinking  problem  got  worse,  he 
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probably  didn't  notice  .  .  .  what  kinds  of  interactions  we 
had  with  one  another.   There' d  be  kind  of  a  fuzz  around  him 
all  the  time." 

Behavioral  and  Personality  Changes 

The  magnitude  of  the  alcohol-induced  personality  and 
behavioral  changes  in  the  alcoholic  parent  was  observed  by 
many  of  academic  attainers  to  be  remarkable.   Indeed,  some 
informants  were  surprised  to  discover  that  when  the 
influence  of  the  drug  was  withdrawn  after  long  term,  chronic 
use,  as  Kelly  experienced  during  a  short  period  of  parental 
sobriety,  the  behavior  and  personality  changes  precipitated 
in  the  alcoholic  by  the  drug  had  been  so  pervasive  that  "all 
of  a  sudden  there  was  this  person  I  never  knew."   In  short, 
one  of  the  major  issues  associated  with  parental  alcoholism 
identified  by  the  informants  was  that,  as  Nancy  observed, 
the  act  of  drinking  alcohol  made  the  alcoholic  parent  "a 
different  person." 

The  impact  of  the  drug  on  parental  personality  and 

behavior  is  illustrated  by  the  following  four  womens' 

experiences.   Their  experiences  exemplify  the  variability  of 

parental  responses  to  the  drug,  the  drug-induced  behavioral 

inconsistencies  that  ensued,  and  the  progression  of 

behavioral  changes  that  occurred  in  their  parents  in 

response  to  rising  blood  levels  of  the  drug. 

When  he  wasn't  drinking,  he  was  a  pretty  nice  guy.  {He} 
seemed  to  be  fairly  easy  going  .  .  .  But  when  he  was 
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drinking,  he  was  angry,  hostile,  argumentative.   You 
could  tell  whether  or  not  he  was  drunk  {because}  when 
he  was  drunk  he  was  really  angry  which  was  something 
you  could  feel. 

Well,  it  starts  out,  he's  alright.   He's  pleasant  and 
all  that.   The  more  he  drinks,  the  nastier  he  gets. 
There's  this  time  bomb  sort  of  feeling  'cause  you  know 
what's  going  to  happen.   Just  a  matter  of  when.   And 
eventually  he  drags  up  something  that's  completely 
irrelevant,  that's  way  in  the  past,  {and}  he  begins  to 
get  angry  and  then  it  just  escalates  ...  He  begins  to 
yell  and  argue  and  fight.   Things  begin  to  get 
thrown.  .  .  .  There  were  a  lot  of  beatings. 

He  doesn't  just  drink  until  he  passes  out,  he  goes 
through  a  period  where  first  he's  nasty  and  short.  Then 
he'll  get  kind  of  real  happy  and  talkative,  repeat 
himself  a  lot.  And  then  he'll  pass  out.   He  wasn't  like 
beating  up  on  us  every  day  or  anything.   But  when  he 
did,  it  was  like  real  sudden.   Pretty  scary. 

My  mother  was  always  drunk.   Not  moderately.   She'd  be 
falling  down  drunk  and  she'd  keep  on  drinking  until 
she'd  fall  asleep.  .  .  .  She  became  progressively 
quieter.   She  did  not  yell  and  scream.   She  passed  out. 
Often  this  occurred  in  mid-afternoon.  .  .  .  When  she 
was  drinking,  as  I  recall,  there  was  no  housekeeping, 
no  cooking,  no  nothing.   She'd  be  asleep  most  of  the 
time.   Or  off  with  a  boyfriend  somewhere. 


Parental  Inconsistency  and  Unpredictability 

It  is  apparent  from  the  aforementioned  examples  that 
the  drug  had  a  variable  impact  on  the  alcoholic  parents' 
behavior  and  that  its  effects  upon  individual  parents  were, 
in  part,  dose  related.   Although  the  alcoholics'  responses 
to  the  drug  varied,  parental  inconsistency  and 
unpredictability  was  characteristically  experienced  by  most 
of  the  academic  attainers  during  the  time  they  were  growing 
up,  and  parental  aggression  and  violence  was  not  uncommon. 
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The  informants'  alcoholic  parents'  repertoire  of 

erratic  behavior  included  unanticipated  responses  to  any 

given  situation  or  behavior.   As  illustrated  by  two 

informants. 

For  the  most  part,  it  was  the  inconsistency.  That  was 
the  most  marked  aspect  of  growing  up.  It  was  something 
{that}  would  be  approved  of  for  a  long  time  and  all  of 
a  sudden  it  wasn't  accepted.  And  that  was  hard.  .  .  . 
Something  would  be  suddenly  very  important  that  wasn't 
important  before.   That  kind  of  thing. 

He'd  get  just  incredibly  angry  for  no  really  clearly 
definable  reason.  ...  {On  the  other  hand},  there' d  be 
stupid  things  where  major  problems  we'd  have,  he  would 
just  handle  real  smoothly.   That  was  really  kind  of 
bizarre.  ...  I  could  get  away  with  murder  and  then 
the  stupidest  little  thing  like  leaving  the  light  on  in 
the  stairwell  or  leaving  my  bike  in  the  stairwell  or 
something  would  set  him  off.  ...  So  you  couldn't 
predict  when  you  would  get  in  trouble. 

Parental  Anger  and  Aggression 

Inconsistent,  confusing  parental  messages  frequently 
posed  a  problem  to  the  informants  as  did  a  propensity  by  the 
alcoholic  toward  anger  and  aggression  when  intoxicated. 
When  Julie's  mother  was  drinking,  "that's  when  she  would  get 
mad  and  get  critical  and  we  couldn't  do  anything  right. 
She'd  yell  at  us  about  having  the  house  cleaned  but  she 
hadn't  told  us  what  to  do."   Like  Julie,  many  informants 
discovered  an  inconsistency  in  the  kinds  of  things  that 
provoked  parental  anger.   Often,  whatever  precipitated  the 
anger  that  was  directed  toward  them  was  irrational,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  or  had  occurred  in  the  long  distant 
past.   As  epitomized  by  three  women's  experiences. 
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He  was  really  belligerent  when  he  got  drunk.   It  was 
never  physical.   He  never  physically  touched  me.   But 
he  would  argue  and  it  would  be  a  senseless  argument. 
Or  he  would  get  on  my  case  about  something.  Or  be  mean 
to  me.  .  .  .  Psychologically  torment  me. 

My  father  would  be  angry  about  things  that  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  us  children.   Nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  us.   He  would  scream  at  us  for  hours  and  hours 
about  it.  .  .  .  {we  would  be  sitting  in  a  chair}  in  the 
living  room  .  .  .  You  would  be  very  captive. 

When  she' s  drunk,  she  will  bring  up  every  single 
little  thing  I've  done  from  the  time  I  hit  her  in  the 
nose  when  I  was  {a  baby}  in  swaddling  clothes,  which  I 
couldn't  control.  .  .  .  She  holds  all  her  grudges  and 
they  all  come  out  when  she's  drunk.  .  .  .  She  remembers 
all  the  bad  things  that  I've  done  in  my  life. 


Parental  Focus  of  Attention 

Part  of  the  problem  associated  with  parental 
inconsistency  and  family  conflict  was,  as  Rachael  suggested, 
due  to  the  "stress  that  everybody  was  under.   That  normally 
little  things  upset  everybody  just  way  out  of  reach."   But  a 
major,  though  not  necessarily  well-recognized,  factor  that 
served  as  a  precursor  to  family  stress  was  the  drug-related 
effects  of  alcohol  on  parental  behavior  and  the  focus  of 
attention  by  the  alcoholic  on  the  drug  rather  than  on  the 
people  in  his  or  her  life,  including  his  or  her  offspring. 

The  alcoholic' s  primary  relationship  with  alcohol  and 
the  relegation  of  offspring  and  spouse  to  a  level  of 
secondary  significance  is  illustrated  by  Linda' s  description 
of  her  parent's  relationship.   "When  he's  drinking, 
definitely  she  is  left  out.   That's  his  focus,  is  the  drink. 
And  he  resents  any  intrusion  from  her.   She  can't  talk  to 
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him.   He  just  sits  in  his  chair  and  is  drunk."   A  focus  on 

alcohol  by  the  alcoholic  is  also  illustrated  by  Ellen's 

early  childhood  experiences  with  her  alcoholic  father. 

"Great.   We'd  get  to  go  for  a  ride  and  he'd  take  us  to  the 

local  pub  .  .  .  That  was  the  big  quality  time  with  Dad." 

In  short,  the  alcoholic's  behavior  was  frequently 

inconsistent  and  unpredictable  and  her  or  his  focus  of 

attention  was  often  self-centered  and  excluded  the  needs  of 

other  family  members.   As  a  consequence,  many  of  the 

informants  often  felt  a  lack  of  control  and  a  sense  of 

instability  in  their  lives.   Rachael's  comments 

recapitulated  this  point. 

As  a  child,  if  I  came  home  and  it's  a  rough  day,  {it} 
doesn't  make  any  difference.   You're  at  the  mercy  of 
whatever  is  about  to  happen.   If  your  Dad  comes  home 
and  he's  in  a  bad  mood  or  a  good  mood,  it's  going  to 
change  in  five  minutes  and  you  have  no  control  over  it. 
And  what  he  does  today  is  not  a  precedent.   Tomorrow 
he'll  do  something  else.   Even  in  the  form  of 
punishment  or  anything.   It's  real  unpredictable  {and} 
unstable . 

Quality  of  Life  Within  the  Family 

Although  parental  alcoholic  drinking  patterns  varied  as 
did  physiological  and  psychological  responses  to  the  drug, 
the  alcoholics'  behavior  and  the  consequences  associated 
with  their  behavior  was  generally  characterized  by  the 
informants  as  problematic  and  unpredictable.   Family  stress 
was  the  frequent  outcome.   The  effects  of  alcohol  on 
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parental  behavior,  therefore,  significantly  influenced  the 
quality  of  life  within  the  family. 

The  phrase  "living  on  the  edge"  used  by  one  informant 
best  characterizes  the  home  lives  of  these  academic 
attainers.   They  experienced  life  with  an  alcoholic  parent 
as  typified  by  the  unexpected.   As  Nancy  suggested,  "If 
there  was  anything  stable,  it  was  the  instability.   That  you 
could  count  on."   Although  the  words  they  used  to  describe 
their  family  atmospheres  ranged  from  "loving"  to  "brutal," 
the  majority  identified  tension,  turmoil,  disorganization, 
and  unpredictability  as  being  most  characteristic  of  their 
families.   For  many,  the  comment  that  "I  think  my  brother 
and  I  grew  up  in  spite  of  our  family,  not  because  of  .  .  . 
{our  family}"  clearly  reflected  what  it  was  like  to  be 
raised  in  an  alcoholic  home  environment. 

Projective  Technique  Findings 

Insight  into  the  perceived  quality  of  life  within  the 
families  of  these  academic  attainers  was  revealed  by  the 
photographs  they  selected  as  a  consequence  of  using  a 
projective  technique  during  one  interview.   The  technique 
involved  each  of  the  15  informants  selecting  from  a  total  of 
approximately  922  possible  photographs,  one  photograph  which 
represented  the  antithesis  of  their  family-related 
experiences  and  feelings  while  growing  up.   For  the  purpose 
of  the  following  discussion,  the  15  photographs  will  be 
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referred  to  collectively  as  the  antithesis  series.   Each 
informant  also  selected  five  or  six  photographs  which  they 
considered  representative  of  their  growing  up  experiences 
and  this  collection  of  78  photographs  will  be  referred  to  as 
the  representative  series. 
The  antithesis  series 

In  general,  the  informant's  comments  about  the 
antithesis  series  of  photographs  suggested  that  having  a 
happy  family,  experiencing  a  nice  time  with  their  families, 
and  having  happy  parents  was  not  characteristic  of  their 
childhoods.   A  photograph  of  a  laughing  woman  holding  the 
hand  of  a  laughing  man  was  selected  as  the  antithesis  of  one 
informant's  growing  up  experience  because,  she  said,  "I 
never  can  remember  my  Dad  or  my  Mother  just  having  a  real 
good  belly  laugh  ...  I  can  never  remember  them  being  like 
really  happy."   The  portrait  of  a  smiling  family  selected  by 
another  informant  included  a  person  representative  of  each 
of  her  own  family  members  but  with  the  difference  that  the 
photograph  was,  "like  us,  only  happy." 

During  the  course  of  the  interviews,  most  of  the 
informants  indicated  that  they  experienced  a  lack  of 
parental  affection  and  attention.   One  informant  selected  as 
her  antithesis  photograph  a  depiction  of  a  man  who  appeared 
to  be  crying.   A  woman  stood  behind  him  with  her  hand  on  his 
head.   The  informant  said  that  she  never  felt  cared  for  when 
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she  was  a  child,  particularly  when  she  felt  hurt  or  was 
crying. 

In  terms  of  quality  of  life  within  the  family,  several 
informants  noted  that  order,  organization,  peace  and 
tranquility  proved  to  be  elusive  qualities  in  their 
families.   An  aerial  view  of  a  car  lot,  for  example,  was 
selected  by  an  informant  as  the  opposite  of  her  growing  up 
experience  because,  "It's  very  orderly.   I  don't  remember 
things  being  orderly  when  I  was  growing  up.   Things  were 
scattered,  disordered." 

Another  selected  as  an  antithesis  of  her  experience,  a 

seemingly  tranquil  photograph  of  a  man  and  a  boy  lying  at 

opposite  ends  of  a  couch  reading  a  newspaper. 

It  looks  like  a  'Leave  it  to  Beaver'  kind  of 
house.   Tranquil  .  .  .  Looks  like  they're  having  a  good 
time  just  being  together  .  .  .  {Also  representative  of 
the  antithesis  was  the}  attitude  of  the  little  boy, 
so  calm,  relaxed. 

In  keeping  with  the  observations  of  these  informants, 

another  commented  that  peace  and  serenity  did,  indeed, 

represent  the  antithesis  of  her  family.   Most  of  them  would 

have  been  able  to  relate  to  Violet's  experience  of  not 

remembering  that  much  "family  feeling." 

The  15  photographs  which  were  selected  by  the  academic 

attainers  as  those  which  represented  the  opposite  of  their 

growing  up  experiences  in  their  families  suggested  an 

impaired  quality  of  life  within  the  family  including  a 

decreased  likelihood  of  generally  positive  family 
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interactions.   An  analysis  of  the  photographs  unaccompanied 
by  the  informants'  narrative  comments  revealed  an  absence  of 
a  sense  of  connectedness  or  bonding  between  these  women  and 
their  families.   The  feelings  of  warmth,  closeness, 
nurturing,  and  group  support  presented  in  the  photographs 
which  comprised  the  antithesis  series  suggested  that  these 
qualities  may  not  have  been  characteristically  present  in 
the  informant's  childhood  experiences.   These  observations 
were  borne  out  by  an  analysis  of  the  representative  series 
of  photographs  and  by  the  interview  data  shared  by  the 
informants . 
The  representative  series 

In  congruence  with  the  lack  of  "family  feeling" 
associated  with  the  antithesis  photos,  depictions  of 
representative  family  of  origin  scenes  or  family  groups  were 
conspicuously  absent  from  the  78  photographs  which  comprised 
the  representative  series.   No  "happy  family"  photographs 
were  selected  by  the  informants  as  a  part  of  this  series. 
Only  three  informants  selected  a  photograph  which  they 
deemed  representative  of  a  positive  family  activity;  for  one 
of  these  informants,  the  activity  was  a  one  time  occurrence 
and,  for  another,  it  was  an  annual  occurrence. 

Parental  representations  were  selected  by  12  informants 
and  appeared  in  21%  (n=16)  of  the  total  number  of 
photographs.   Positive  comments  were  made  by  only  two 
informants  about  two  of  these  photographs.   Eight  of  the 
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informants  made  negative  comments  about  the  parental  figures 
represented  in  12  of  the  photographs.   Two  of  the  parental 
representations  were  accompanied  by  a  non  value  laden 
comment  such  as  "this  is  my  mother  working  in  her  garden." 

Nearly  sixty  percent  (n=4  6)  of  the  representative 
series  included  pictures  of  people  who  the  informants  deemed 
symbolic  of  themselves.   Half  (n=23)  of  these  self 
representations,  accounting  for  30%  of  the  total  number  of 
photographs  in  the  representative  series,  portrayed  people, 
usually  girls,  alone  or,  in  the  case  of  three  pictures,  in 
the  company  of  small  dogs  that  were  being  held.   Nine 
percent  (n=7)  of  the  78  total  photographs  were  selected  as  a 
portrayal  of  the  informants  in  the  company  of  one  or  both 
parents.   Of  these  seven,  three  were  selected  by  one 
informant  as  illustrative  of  the  problematic  relationship 
with  her  parents. 

In  the  case  of  sibling  and  peer  relationships,  siblings 
were  portrayed  in  9%  (n=7)  of  the  photographs.   Peer 
relationships  were  portrayed  and  referred  to  by  only  one 
informant  in  two  of  her  photographs.   No  peer-related 
comments  were  made  by  any  other  informant  in  relation  to  a 
particular  photograph. 

Five  informants  selected  photographs  which  directly 
represented  parental  drinking.   Every  informant  selected  at 
least  one  photograph  which  was  indicative  of  a  problem  they 
experienced  while  growing  up  in  their  families.   The  kinds 
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of  problems  they  talked  about  in  relation  to  these 
photographs  included:   a)  drinking  related  problems 
including  family  conflict,  life  in  a  bar,  inappropriate 
physical  touching,  and  family  unpredictability  (n=5) ;  b) 
personal  feelings  of  sadness  and  loneliness  (n=4);  c)  the 
burden  of  home  responsibilities  or  inappropriate  role 
expectations  (n=5) ;  d)  a  dislike  of  school  (n=l);  and  e) 
parental  criticism  (n=l) .   Each  of  twelve  informants  chose 
an  additional  photograph  which  illustrated  a  site  or  method 
of  escape  from  the  problems  they  faced  in  their  families. 

In  brief,  the  representative  series  reflected  an 
absence  of  family-related  activities  and  positive 
interrelationships.   It  suggested  a  theme  of  family  problems 
and  isolation  on  the  part  of  the  informants.   The  sense  of 
aloneness  was  reflected  by  references  to  feelings  of  being 
alone  or  lonely  by  some  of  the  women  and  by  the  limited  or 
absent  quantity  of  photographs  which  offered  positive 
portrayals  of  family,  sibling,  or  peer-related  interpersonal 
activities  or  relationships.   In  a  more  positive  light,  each 
informant  selected  a  photograph  which  represented,  at  least 
in  part,  a  positive  aspect  of  her  life  such  as  an  enjoyable 
activity  or  memory. 

In  order  to  provide  further  support  for  the 
aforementioned  observations  and  to  more  clearly  understand 
these  academic  attainers  in  the  context  of  their  home  lives, 
an  in  depth  look  at  how  they  further  described  their  family 
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environments  and  experiences  will  be  presented  below.   The 
quality  and  type  of  interpersonal  relationships  within  these 
womens'  families  will  be  discussed  in  accordance  with  two 
aspects  of  their  lives  which  were  particularly  germane  to 
this  study:   family  conflict  and  family  activities.   Their 
individual  relationships  with  their  parents  will  be 
discussed  in  terms  of  parental  attention  and  attention- 
related  problems  that  occurred  in  the  informants'  families 
of  origin. 

Family  Relationships 

The  alcoholic' s  behavior  was  perceived  by  the  informants 

to  invariably  precipitate  family  strife  and  emotional  pain. 

Family  relationships  within  these  academic  attainers  homes 

were  characterized  by  episodic  or  chronic  conflict  and 

tension.   Conflict  between  the  alcoholic  and  his  or  her 

spouse,  the  informant,  and/or  other  family  members  was 

reported  by  all  informants.   The  conflict  varied  in 

frequency,  magnitude,  and  in  forms  which  ranged  from  silent 

tension  to  parental  criticism  to  outright  violence. 

RoseMae' s  experience  represents  one  end  of  the  spectrum  of 

conflict.   According  to  her, 

There  was  a  lot  of  arguing  between  my  parents  all  the 
time.   They  didn't  yell  or  scream  at  each  other.   Their 
arguing  was  sitting  in  silence  and  staring  at  each 
other.   You  walk  in  the  door  and  you  just  know  what  is 
going  on.   It  was  incredibly  intense.   The  tension  in 
the  house  was  constant. 
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In  contrast,  Violet's  observation  that  "there's  always  been 

yelling  in  my  household, "  was  far  more  typical  of  the 

informants'  experiences  in  that  arguing,  vocalized  anger, 

and  physical  aggression  was  reported  by  the  majority  of  the 

informants.   Indeed,  for  many,  "whenever  there  was  drinking 

there  was  fights"  and  home  periodically  became  a 

"battleground." 

Family  activities 

The  pervasiveness  with  which  parental  drinking  affected 

the  quality  of  life  within  the  family  is  well  illustrated 

not  only  by  the  informants'  descriptions  of  family  conflict, 

but  also  by  their  descriptions  of  the  existence  and  quality 

of  recreational,  holiday,  vacation,  and  schooling-related 

family  activities.   Although  the  parents  of  the  majority  of 

the  informants  encouraged  and  sometimes  mandated  successful 

school  performance,  parental  involvement  in  activities  which 

facilitated  positive  academic  performance  by  their  offspring 

was  often  minimal  or  nonexistent,  particularly  where  the 

alcoholic  parent  was  concerned.   One  informant  who  had  two 

alcoholic  parents,  for  example,  lamented  that  "we  never  had 

help  with  homework.   Nobody  ever  helped  us  do  stuff." 

Another  recalled  that, 

Every  award  for  whatever  I  ever  got  my  whole  life,  my 
{alcoholic}  mother  has  never  ever  participated  in.   She 
has  never  been  to  a  ceremony.   Never  asked  me  how  it 
went.   Never  really  congratulated  me.   She's  the  most 
uninterested  {person}  in  terms  of  that.   I'm  not  even 
sure  why  that  is. 
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Moreover,  diminished  opportunities  existed  for 

positive,  playful,  self-affirming  interactions  between  the 

academic  attainers  and  their  parents.   RoseMae's  comment 

about  the  photograph  of  a  family  picnic  she  selected  as  the 

antithesis  of  her  growing  up  experience  probably  reflects 

the  sentiments  of  many  of  the  informants.   About  the 

photograph  she  said,  "I  think  this  is  sort  of  what  I  always 

dreamed  of — having  a  nice  time  with  my  family." 

The  occurrence  of  family  activities.   For  some,  the 

willingness  of  the  alcoholic  parent  to  be  included  in  family 

activities  was  a  factor  in  how  or  if  those  activities  were 

experienced.   Some  parents  made  only  a  limited  effort  to  be 

involved  in  any  activity,  frequently  absenting  themselves 

emotionally  or  physically.   For  example,  Kelly  described  her 

alcoholic  father's  involvement  in  their  family  vacations. 

In  the  summers  we  would  take  a  vacation.   It  was  drive 
to  the  mountains,  check  into  a  motel,  sit  down  and 
watch  TV  and  drink  was  what  his  attitude  was  about. 
"You  all  go  off  and  sightsee,  I'll  stay  here.   I'm 
tired." 

During  her  first  year  in  undergraduate  school,  Linda 
was  honored  by  her  college  as  the  individual  with  the 
highest  overall  grade  point  average.   Although  her 
nonalcoholic  mother  was  present  and  obviously  supportive, 
her  alcoholic  father  neither  acknowledged  the  award  nor 
attended  the  ceremony. 

In  addition  to  the  variables  of  general  parental 
interest  and  willingness,  the  existence  or  continuation  of 
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family  activities,  including  attendance  at  school-related 

functions,  often  depended  on  two  alcohol-related  factors: 

a)  the  period  when  parental  alcoholism  began  to  pose 

problems  within  the  family  and,  b)  the  progression  of 

severity  of  the  disease.   For  some  informants,  particularly 

those  who  had  two  alcoholic  parents  and  those  whose  parents 

were  alcoholic  during  the  informants  early  childhoods, 

family  activities  of  any  kind  were  rarely  reported  or  never 

remembered.   According  to  one  informant  whose  mother  was 

severely  affected  by  alcoholism  from  the  time  the  informant 

was  a  young  child. 

We  had  a  lot  of  fun  as  kids  but  we  went  elsewhere  for 
fun.   We  were  out  in  the  woods.   We  were  gone  .  .  . 
outside  the  house.   There  was  no  family  fun  per  se. 
There  were  never  any  family  outings  or,  nothing  of  the 
sort . 

As  the  alcoholism  "got  really  bad"  in  terms  of  the 

frequency  and  duration  of  intoxication,  activities  which 

involved  the  family  tended  to  decrease  in  number  and  quality 

to  the  point  where,  in  some  cases,  they  ceased.   Indeed, 

several  of  the  informants  observed  that  they  "never  did  much 

together  as  a  family"  after  the  onset  of  the  drinking 

problem.   Martha,  for  instance,  remembers  her  early  years  in 

high  school  as  the  time  "things  just  completely  fell  apart." 

We  used  to  do  a  big  Christmas  eve  thing  like 
everybody  else  does  but  that' s  an  evening  event  and 
that  fell  apart  in  high  school,  too.   That  was  a 
devastating  one.   Sat  up  and  got  ready  for  Christmas 
eve  and  nothing  happened.   That  was  pretty  traumatic. 
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Ways  of  enaaaing  in  family  activities.   For  those 
informants  who  participated  in  activities  which  engaged  the 
family,  they  and  their  family  members  became  involved  in 
those  activities  in  ways  that  directly  related  to  the 
parental  alcoholism  problem.   The  informants  described  three 
primary  ways  in  which  family  activities  were  planned  and 
carried  out:   a)  family  members  were  incorporated  into  the 
drinking  activities  of  the  alcoholic  parent  or  parents,   b) 
activities  which  involved  the  alcoholic  were  avoided 
entirely,  or  c)  the  family  activities  represented 
adaptations  to  the  individual  alcoholic's  drinking  pattern. 

For  five  informants,  when  family  activities  did  take 
place,  such  ventures  incorporated  the  family  into  drinking- 
focused  activities.   During  their  early  childhoods,  some 
informants  remembered  going  to  a  bar  as  "the  family  outing." 
According  to  Nancy,  "I  remember  very  early  experiences  of 
being  taken  into  bars  with  them  {her  alcoholic  parents}. 
Where  I  would  be  deposited  underneath  the  jukebox.   Some  of 
my  earliest  recollections  are  those  {jukebox}  colors." 

Violet  and  Stacey  remembered  parent-organized  adult 
parties  which  focused  around  drinking  and  smoking  as  the 
primary  weekend  activity  when  they  were  growing  up.   For 
Violet,  "all  my  life,  they've  been  gathering  sort  of  like 
that  .  .  .  As  I  got  older,  I  was  required  to  be  there,  too. 
My  parents  took  me  to  all  their  parties  with  them," 
regardless  of  any  plans  she  might  have  had.   When  questioned 
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if  she  found  such  activities  enjoyable,  she  replied,  "No, 

not  particularly." 

The  avoidance  of  family  activities  which  included  the 

alcoholic  parent  was  sometimes  used  to  adapt  to  the  drinking 

problem.   Public  displays  of  intoxication  often  dampened 

family  members'  enthusiasm  for  including  the  alcoholic  in 

their  activities.   About  the  inclusion  of  her  alcoholic 

father  in  family-related  ventures,  Ellen  said. 

No,  we  didn't  really  do  anything  with  him  at  all.   He 
did  become  a  little  league  coach  for  some  reason  for  a 
couple  of  years  with  my  brother.   But  that  was  a  real 
nightmare.   Because  he  would  always  show  up  drunk.  .  . 
.  We'd  all  be  so  embarrassed.   We'd  all  just  pray  that 
Dad  wouldn't  show  up  at  the  game. 

The  family  sometimes  tried  to  accommodate  the  parental 

drinking  by  trying  to  ensure  that  planned  activities  would 

potentially  coincide  with  the  parent's  period  of  sobriety. 

In  some  cases,  the  level  of  intoxication  experienced  by  a 

parent  significantly  influenced  the  ability  of  family 

members  to  participate  in  a  previously  planned  activity. 

Rachael's  experience  provides  an  example  of  what  it  meant  to 

plan  a  family  outing  which  included  her  alcoholic  father. 

Well,  like  we're  going  to  go  out  for  dinner  Friday 
night.   What  that  means  is,  if  your  father  comes  home, 
or  if  your  father  comes  home  and  it's  not  too  late,  and 
if  he  comes  home  and  he's  drunk  but  not  too  drunk. 

When  an  important  event  could  not  be  planned  to 

accommodate  parental  drinking  patterns,  a  cessation  of 

drinking  was  frequently  hoped  for  by  informants,  especially 

for  special  occasions  such  as  holidays  or  major  schooling 
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events.   The  drinking  parent,  however,  was  frequently  not 
able  to  accommodate  this  need.   Melissa  remembers  receiving 
an  award  for  excellence  at  her  high  school  graduation  for 
which  she  was  to  give  a  speech.   Although  it  was  her 
greatest  hope  that  her  alcoholic  father  would  value  her 
enough  to  abstain  from  drinking  on  this  one  occasion,  he  was 
intoxicated  when  he  attended  the  ceremony.   As  a 
consequence,  his  drinking  behavior  embarrassed  her  and 
"ruined  what  should  have  been  the  best  night  of  my  life." 

Impact  of  alcoholism  on  family  activities.   The  impact 
of  the  disease  of  alcoholism  on  family  relationships  and, 
consequently,  on  family  activities  is  illustrated  by  the 
experience  of  two  academic  attainers  whose  mothers  recovered 
from  alcoholism  during  the  informants'  adulthood.   Their 
mothers'  sobriety  lead  to  a  dramatic  relationship  change  in 
which  maternal  engagement  in  the  activities  of  the 
informant's  family  of  creation  occurred.   These  previously 
uninvolved  mothers  became  attentive,  interested  in  their 
daughters,  and  participatory  in  their  daughters  lives  to  the 
point  where  the  mothers  played  a  significant  role  in  helping 
their  daughters  with  their  academic  efforts  by  providing 
childcare  and  making  other  contributions  in  an  effort  to 
assist  them. 

It  can  be  seen  that  family  relationships,  as  reflected 
by  family  conflict  and  the  ways  in  which  the  alcoholic's 
family  members  were  involved  in  activities  with  one  another. 
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were  significantly  and  often  detrimentally  influenced  by 
parental  alcoholism.   Generally,  as  the  alcoholism  increased 
in  its  severity,  family-related  activities  decreased  in 
frequency  and  quality.   In  any  case,  the  informants 
described  their  family  activities  as  events  which  were 
significantly  influenced  by  parental  drinking  and  described 
their  general  interpersonal  relationships  within  the  family 
as  characterized  by  conflict.   In  the  following  section,  the 
issue  of  parental  attention  will  be  addressed. 

Parental  Attention 

As  the  aforementioned  impact  of  alcoholism  on  family 
conflict  and  activities  suggests,  the  consequences  of 
parental  alcoholism  were  perceived  by  the  informants  to  be 
clearly  problematic  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  life  within 
the  family  and  in  terms  of  interpersonal  relationships. 
Problems  also  arose  for  them  individually  with  respect  to 
the  extent  of  caregiving  and  nurturing  they  received  from 
their  parents  when  growing  up.   In  essence,  the  majority  of 
the  academic  attainers  in  this  study  experienced  an 
inability  to  garner  focused  positive  attention  from  their 
parents.   When  parental  attention  was  focused  upon  them, 
they  frequently  experienced  it  as  unwanted,  negative 
attention.   The  amount  and  quality  of  parental  attention 
conveyed  to  these  women  by  their  parents  was  perceived  by 
them  to  detrimentally  affect  their  lives. 
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Emotional  Neglect 

A  major  problem  associated  with  parental  attentiveness 
that  was  experienced  by  most  of  the  informants  was  parental 
neglect.   The  issue  of  parental  neglect  is  illuminated  by 
RoseMae  in  the  following  statement.   "With  my  {alcoholic} 
Dad  and  the  family  situation,  we  didn't  get  much  emotional 
nurturing.   And  I  guess  I  really  felt  starved  for  that." 
Attempts  to  garner  or  maintain  parental  attention  were  often 
unsuccessful.   Martha  recalls  that  when  she  was  growing  up, 
she  "tried  very  hard  to  be  close  to  them  {her  alcoholic 
parents}.   And  that  was  a  frustrating  way  to  grow  up." 

The  statement,  "I  guess  I  really  wanted  more  attention 
that  I  got"  at  home,  reflects  the  perception  of  the  majority 
of  these  women.   In  short,  though  some  felt  that  they  were 
wanted"  by  their  parents,  all  of  the  informants  experienced 
neglect  as  a  problem  which  was  associated  with  parental 
alcoholism.   Many  observed  that  their  "parents  were  there 
physically,"  but,  as  Violet  noted,  the  "emotional  needs 
weren't  necessarily  always  met." 
Parental  disinterest  and  disengagement 

Many  of  the  informants  acknowledged  that  they  felt 
neglected  because,  for  various  reasons,  the  alcoholic  parent 
and  sometimes  the  nonalcoholic  parent  had  been  a  stranger  to 
them  when  they  were  growing  up  and  had  demonstrated  what 
they  perceived  to  be  a  decided  lack  of  interest  in  them. 
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Like  several  of  the  informants,  Pat  professed  that  her 

alcoholic  parent  was  "a  man  I  didn't  know." 

The  effects  of  the  drug  on  the  alcoholic  parent 

sometimes  precipitated  emotional  disengagement  on  the  part 

of  the  alcoholic  which  affected  the  potential  the  informants 

had  for  having  a  relationship  with  that  parent.   Kelly's 

remembrance  of  her  alcoholic  parent  provides  further 

elucidation  regarding  the  potential  that  existed  for  having 

a  relationship  with  an  alcoholic  parent. 

I  do  remember  having  this  feeling  that  here' s  this 
man  that  I've  been  growing  up  with  all  my  life  and  I've 
never  known  him  before.   Because  he  was  always  too 
drunk  in  the  evenings  to  really  interact  with  us.   Or 
just  too  out  of  it  and  tired. 

Ellen's  description  of  the  evolution  of  her  relationship 

with  her  father  also  vividly  illustrates  the  problem  that 

alcoholism  posed  for  parent-child  relationships. 

I  would  say  it  was  no  relationship  for  the  first  ten 
years.  .  .  .  Through  the  teenage  years,  it  was  mostly 
one  of  embarrassment  if  friends  were  around,  one  of 
lectures  to  him  to  quit  drinking,  hiding  the  bottle  and 
all  that.   There  were  a  few  rare  times  when  I  tried  to 
get  to  know  him.   Say  we'd  go  on  a  walk  or  something. 
But  he'd  always  be  so  drunk  that  he  didn't  remember 
walking  or  talking  the  next  day.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  time 
he  was  pretty  much  in  the  dark,  pretty  oblivious  to 
everything . 

Parental  lack  of  affection 

In  keeping  with  the  aforementioned  illustrations  of  the 

impact  of  alcohol  on  a)  deadening  the  responsiveness  of  an 

alcoholic  parent  to  his  or  her  child  or,  as  previously 

mentioned,  and  b)  heightening  the  propensity  toward 

aggression  and  the  expression  of  anger  or  criticism  by  an 
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intoxicated  parent,  the  majority  of  the  informants  perceived 

that  one  or  both  parents  were  not  only  disinterested  in  them 

but  also  lacked  affection  for  them.   For  Martha,  one  reason 

that  parental  attention  was  not  forthcoming  was  that  "there 

was  a  lot  going  on  between  them  {her  parents}  and  they 

didn't  have  a  lot  of  time  to  devote  to  me."   Diana  also 

understood  the  problem  to  be  related  to  parental  attention 

being  diverted  elsewhere.   "My  parents  lost  a  lot  of 

interest  in  paying  a  lot  of  attention.   I  think  there  was 

too  much  going  on."   For  others,  the  lack  of  parental 

attention  or  interest  in  them  signified  a  lack  of  personal 

value  or  worth.   Seven  (47%)  indicated  on  the  CAST  that  they 

had  felt  that  a  problem  drinking  parent  did  not  really  love 

them.   In  Laura's  words, 

I  don't  really  think  I  felt  loved.   I  don't  think  I 
ever  admitted  it  or  insisted  that  I  get  some  affection. 
It  seems  like  I  had  to  strive  for  approval.   And  that's 
not  what  love  is.   You  can  love  somebody  and  still  get 
pissed  off  at  them.  .  .  .  You  know,  it's  real 
disconcerting  to  realize  I  just  never  had  a  handle  on 
love.   With  my  {alcoholic}  mother,  it  just  seemed  like 
either  you  got  her  approval  or  you  didn't.   And  you 
always  had  to  be  working  at  it.   And  it's  hurtful. 

Julie  tearfully  recalled  how  cheated  she  felt  by  not 
having  an  opportunity  to  not  only  know  her  father  as  a 
person  but  also  to  feel  that  he  was  interested  in  her.   Like 
Laura,  parental  criticism  played  a  role  in  her  perceptions 
about  the  relationship.   "Fathers  are  supposed  to  have  an 
interest  in  their  kids  and  I  suppose  he  did  but  how  could  I 
tell?" 
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I  thought  about  being  mad  at  him  because  he  wasn't  like 
a  normal  Father.   And  I  know  that  he  had  to  work  a  lot 
and  he  wasn't  there  a  lot  because  of  that.   But  I  know 
when  he  was  there,  all  I  remember  is  critical  kinds  of 
things.   It  seems  like  he  could  have — we  could  have 
played  a  game.   He  watched  sports  on  television  while 
drinking  beer.  .  .  .  That's  all  I  can  remember.   I 
think  that's  all  there  was  really. 

Except  for  periods  of  unpredictable  physical  violence, 
29  year  old  Linda  was  unable  to  garner  any  attention  from 
her  alcoholic  father.   She  was  "completely  ignored"  by  her 
father  from  the  time  she  was  nine  years  of  age  to  her  mid 
twenties.   "It  was  like  he  was  just  trying  to  pretend  I 
didn't  exist."   At  the  age  of  29,  she  had  her  first 
conversation  with  her  father  which  involved  engagement  in 
"small  talk.   It  was  like  I  was  talking  to  a  total 
stranger. " 

The  distant,  uninvolved  parent  was  sometimes  the 

nonalcoholic.   For  Laura,  not  only  was  her  alcoholic  mother 

disapproving  and  critical,  but  also  her  nonalcoholic  father 

was  "kind  of  a  myth  person  to  us . " 

I  really  didn't  have  a  lot  of  contact  with  him. 
Certainly  not  when  I  was  growing  up.   He  was  a  little 
aloof.  .  .  .  It's  so  strange.   His  impact.   Why  wasn't 
he  more  of  a  person  in  the  family?  .  .  .  Like  how  could 
he  be  so  oblivious  {to  what  was  going  on}.   He  was  kind 
of  a  remote  person. 

Not  only  did  Kelly's  alcoholic  father  mentally  absent 

himself  from  the  family  by  focusing  his  attention  on 

drinking  and  watching  television  but  also  her  nonalcoholic 

mother,  with  whom  Kelly  never  had  a  close  relationship, 

tended  to  disregard  the  people  and  events  in  her  life.   Her 
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mother  rarely  attended  to  Kelly  in  terms  of  personal 

grooming  such  as  ensuring  that  she  was  clean  and  her  hair 

was  combed  or  that  she  had  clean,  adequate  school  clothes. 

She  was  also  not  attentive  to  Kelly  in  a  variety  of  other 

ways . 

I  think  she's  gone  through  life  with  blinders  on.  .  .  . 
From  everything  from  my  Father' s  drinking  to  when  he 
{her  brother}  was  addicted  to  drugs,  to  what  went  on 
with  me.   I  mean  drinking,  staying  out  half  the  night, 
not  even  knowing  what  time  I  came  in  the  morning.   I 
don't  know.   It's  like  she  didn't  care. 

Repression  of  feelings 

Associated  with  parental  neglect  in  many  of  the 
informants'  families  was  an  inability  to  express  emotion  or 
to  talk  about  personal  needs,  feelings  of  neglect,  or  other 
family  problems.   Regardless  of  their  level  of  alcoholism 
awareness,  many  of  the  women  were  not,  in  RoseMae's  words, 
"able  to  question  what  was  going  on"  in  the  family.   As 
previously  discussed  they  also  did  not  talk  about  perceived 
family  problems  outside  the  family.   Consequently,  these 
women  were  left  to  create  their  own  understandings  of  the 
problems  within  their  families  that  confronted  them.   Many 
perceived  their  families  to  be  unhappy.   Some  perceived 
themselves  to  be  the  potential  source  of  the  unhappiness  or 
questioned  their  own  role  in  contributing  to  that  perceived 
unhappiness . 

The  mandated  repression  of  feelings  and  thoughts  posed 
significant  problems  for  some  of  the  informants.   Both  Laura 
and  RoseMae  said  they  felt  emotionally  abused  by  their 
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parents  because,  in  part,  the  expression  of  personal 

feelings,  thoughts,  and  concerns  was  disallowed  in  their 

homes.   "We  weren't  allowed  to  discuss  our  feelings  and  that 

is  literal,"  says  RoseMae.   Laura  wondered. 

Why  did  I  have  to  be  such  a  good  child?.  .  .  .  This 
thing  about  you're  not  supposed  to  have  disagreements. 
It's  just  like,  she'd  {her  alcoholic  mother}  tell  me  to 
get  that  look  off  my  face  .  .  .  like  you  just  have  to 
have  a  blank  face.   It's  like  don't  react.   Don't  have 
feelings,  {and}  don't  have  ideas  that  are 
contradictory . 

Physical  Neglect 

Although  three  informants  clearly  remembered  receiving 
"hugs  and  affection"  while  growing  up,  the  majority  ex- 
perienced difficulty  with  parental  physical  contact  which 
was  manifested  by  a)  a  lack  of  physical  touching,  b)  an 
absence  or  diminished  level  of  physical  care,  and/or  c) 
unwanted,  hurtful  physical  contact.   Almost  half  of  the 
informants  had  limited  or  nonexistent  physical  contact  with 
their  parents,  thus  missing  what  one  informant  called  a 
"kind  of  happy  closeness"  that  might  have  been  possible. 
Indeed,  three  informants  described  how,  as  adults,  they  made 
a  concerted  effort  to  teach  their  parents  to  try  to  express 
physical  and  verbal  affection  with  them. 
Lack  of  touching 

One  informant  selected  as  the  antithesis  of  her  growing 
up  experience  a  photograph  of  a  woman  and  young  girl  holding 
one  another  and  looking  off  into  the  distance  with  smiles  on 
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their  faces.   Referring  to  the  photograph  she  said,  "I  don't 

remember  any  body  contact  with  my  mother  whatsoever  ...  I 

don't  remember  getting  any  snuggles.   I  think  I  missed  that 

and  craved  that  as  an  adolescent."   One  of  the  aspects  of 

growing  up  that  stood  out  in  RoseMae' s  mind  was  "when  I  was 

real  young  that  I  don't  remember  her  {her  mother}  holding  me 

or  anything.   Except  for  one  time.  ...  No  hugs,  no  little 

anything. " 

Two  informants  chose  a  large,  two-page  photograph  as 

the  antithesis  of  their  experiences  growing  up.   Pictured  in 

the  photograph  was  an  adult  couple  in  close  proximity  to  one 

another  with  the  man  holding  a  young  boy;   both  they  and  the 

woman  are  gazing  at  an  infant  being  breastfed  by  the  woman. 

To  one  informant,  the  photograph  represented  the  opposite  of 

the  emotional  and  physical  parental  nurturing  she 

experienced  in  her  family. 

This  one — first  the  father  and  the  son.   Him  holding 
the  son,  hugging  him.   I  don't  think  that  ever  went  on 
with  my  father  and  my  brother,  even  when  he  was  small. 
No  physical  affection.   The  mother  is  nursing  the  baby. 
Looks  like  they  are  kind  of  sharing  this  experience.  I 
couldn't  see  either  one  of  my  parents  {doing  that}  .  . 
.  even  the  father  wanting  to  share  in  any  of  the 
experiences  with  the  children  as  this  man  does.  My 
{alcoholic}  father  didn't  really  want  to  share 
anything. 

To  the  other  informant  who  selected  the  photograph,  it  also 

represented  the  "complete  opposite"  of  her  experience  in 

that  it  showed  "parents  who  were  nurturing  and  loving  and 

gentle  with  their  children." 
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Lack  of  physical  care 

For  two  of  the  informants,  parental  neglect  included 
not  only  a  lack  of  physical  touching  but  also  a  basic  lack 
of  child  care  including  parental  inattention  to  personal 
grooming  and  hygiene.   Like  Kelly,  Pat,  for  example,  said 
that  "nobody  had  ever  taught  us,  really,  to  take  care  of 
ourselves.  ...  I  don't  remember  being  cared  for  as  a 
child. " 

Parental  Criticism.  Aggression,  and  Violence 

The  kind  of  attention  that  the  academic  attainers 
received  from  their  alcoholic  parent  was  often  unwanted 
negative  attention,  particularly  if  the  parent  was  drinking, 
intoxicated,  angry,  or  in  need  of  the  kinds  of  support  that 
would  be  more  appropriately  provided  by  another  adult.   They 
were  affected  not  only  by  the  negative  attention  directed 
toward  themselves  but  also  by  that  which  was  directed  toward 
other  family  members.   The  kinds  of  negative  attention  that 
were  experienced  by  the  informants  either  individually  or 
within  the  family  included,  in  the  main,  a)  parental 
criticism,  b)  parental  anger  and  aggression,  and  c)  parental 
violence . 
Parental  criticism 

Negative  messages  from  parents  in  the  form  of  overt  or 
implied  criticism  were  commonly  received  by  the  informants. 
For  a  few  of  the  informants  parental  criticism  arose  from 
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the  nonalcoholic  parent.   As  RoseMae  conunented,  the 
predominant  parental  message  to  her  from  her  nonalcoholic, 
mother  was,  "You  could  have  done  better,  you  could  have  done 
better."   For  most,  verbalized  critical  messages  arose  from 
the  alcoholic  parent  and  were  most  likely  to  be  shared 
during  periods  of  drinking  or  intoxication. 
Parental  anger  and  aggression 

All  but  two  informants'  parents  became  argumentative  or 
angry  when  drinking.   Thirteen  (87%)  of  the  15  informants 
responded  affirmatively  to  the  CAST  question,  "Has  a  parent 
ever  yelled  at  or  hit  you  or  other  family  members  when 
drinking?"   Seven  (47%)  indicated  "yes"  in  response  to  the 
CAST  question,  "Did  you  ever  protect  another  family  member 
from  a  parent  who  was  drinking?"   Such  protection  ranged 
from  direct  intervention  during  physical  violence  to 
indirect  intervention  by  providing  activities  for  siblings 
outside  the  home. 

The  family  conflict  and  abuse  that  was  experienced  or 
witnessed  by  the  informants  sometimes  occurred  during 
periods  of  sobriety  but  was  most  likely  to  occur  when  a 
parent  was  drinking  or  intoxicated.   As  an  example  of  the 
former  instance,  Linda  observed  that  when  her  parent  "was 
straight  and  sober,  he's  just  very  irritable  and  {it's}  just 
easy  to  twang  a  nerve  on  him."   Stacey,  however,  provided  a 
succinct  description  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  parental 
behavior  that  was  most  commonly  acknowledged  by  the 
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informants.   She  said  her  alcoholic  father  was  "fine"  when 
sober  but  "mean  and  violent"  when  intoxicated. 

Although  the  majority  of  informants  experienced 
parental  anger  or  aggression  in  the  form  of  yelling  or 
hitting,  the  frequency  of  such  instances  varied 
considerably.   The  alcoholic  parents  of  two  informants,  for 
instance,  usually  became  passive  and  stuporous  rather  than 
aggressive  when  intoxicated.   They  did  exhibit,  however, 
periodic  episodes  of  verbal  aggression. 

Two  informants  who  had  alcoholic  mothers  and 
nonalcoholic  fathers  did  not  experience  parental  yelling  or 
hitting  when  they  were  growing  up  although,  for  one, 
sibling-initiated  hitting  was  a  common  occurrence.   For 
these  women,  family  conflict  seemed  to  be  related  to 
intoxicated  maternal  behavior  and  a  highly  critical 
nonalcoholic  parent.   Although  verbal  and  physical 
aggression  did  not  characterize  her  family  environment, 
Laura  described  her  family  atmosphere  as  "cold"  and  says, 
"it  just  seems  like  there' s  a  lot  of  turmoil  and 
uneasiness . " 

Barbara  was  the  only  informant  who  indicated  that,  "for 
having  an  alcoholic  mother,  I  probably  grew  up  in  a  pretty 
tension  free"  family.   Yet  she  described  her  family 
atmosphere  as  one  of  "frustration  because  we  couldn't  beat 
this  {the  maternal  alcohol}  problem"  and  offered  the 
following  description  of  her  parents.   "He's  very  critical. 
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She  took  it  very  much  to  heart.  ...  In  some  ways,  she  was 
battered  without  fists.   Emotionally  battered.   Esteem-wise 
battered.  ...  I  see  it  now  because  I  see  my  father 
differently."   In  addition  to  her  mother's  alcoholism, 
"there  was  a  lot  of  stress  about  money.   My  mother  was  a 
compulsive  spender  .  .  .  She'd  buy  things  and  hide  the  debt 
so  it  would  all  balloon." 

The  relationship  between  the  informants'  married 
parents  was  described  as  strained  at  best.   Family  conflict 
in  the  form  of  spousal  fighting  was  witnessed  by  many  of  the 
women  during  the  time  they  were  growing  up.   Ten  (71%)  of 
the  14  women  who  responded  to  the  CAST  question,  "Have  you 
ever  heard  your  parents  fight  when  one  of  them  was  drunk?", 
answered  affirmatively.   For  most,  parent-centered  fighting 
posed  a  major  "very  stressful"  problem  when  they  were 
growing  up  due  primarily  to  the  fear  and  concern  it  provoked 
and  the  disruption  of  sleep  it  caused. 

In  response  to  another  CAST  question,  "Have  you  ever 
lost  sleep  due  to  a  parent's  drinking?",  87%  (n=13)  of  the 
informants  responded  affirmatively.   Although  for  some, 
sleep  loss  was  related  to  worry  or  concern  about  the  parent 
and  her  or  his  drinking  problem,  for  others  it  was  related 
to  family  conflict.   As  Melissa  recalled,  "they  did  fight — a 
lot.   I  had  gotten  into  the  habit  of  sleeping  with  my  pillow 
over  my  head  .  .  .  because  of  the  fights."   According  to 
another  informant. 
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I  was  worried  about  my  parents  a  lot,  but  not 
necessarily  because  they  were  drinking,  but  because 
they  were  fighting  all  the  time.   Since  they  were 
drinking  all  the  time,  they  were  fighting  all  the 
time.  ...  I  would  go  to  sleep  and  would  wake  up  and 
they  would  be  fighting.   It  would  be  very  traumatic.  . 
.  .  {During  one  episode  of  fighting}  I  went  to  bed  not 
knowing  whether  she  would  be  alive  when  I  woke  up. 

Family  violence 

Almost  half  (n=7)  of  the  informants  witnessed  at  least 
one  episode  of  physical  violence  perpetrated  against  a 
spouse  or  sibling  by  a  family  member  who  was,  in  all  cases 
but  one,  the  alcoholic  parent.   In  one  case,  the  perpetrator 
was  a  sibling  who  hit  and  "pulled  a  shotgun"  on  the 
alcoholic  parent.   Family  violence  precipitated  sometimes 
repeated  visits  to  the  home  by  law  enforcement  officers. 
The  informants  indicated  being  significantly  affected  by 
episodes  of  family  violence  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  themselves  served  as  the  target. 

Ellen' s  memory  of  the  recurring  outcome  of  her 

alcoholic  parents'  drinking  illustrates  the  magnitude  of 

spousal  violence  with  which  some  informants  were  confronted. 

When  she  observed  that  her  father  was  drinking  she 

remembered  feeling  "impending  dread"  because, 

we  were,  most  of  all,  convinced  that  he  was  going  to 
kill  my  Mom.   Because  there  were  times  he  was 
strangling  her  or  carrying  around  a  hammer.   He  was 
probably  very  borderline  a  murderer.  .  .  .  She  was 
drinking,  too  .  .  .  and  she  would  be  angry  and  right  in 
at  him  and  things  would  get  really  bad.   There  would  be 
four  of  us  children.   We'd  all  be  waiting  in  the 
rafters  saying,  "are  they  going  to  kill  themselves 
yet?" 
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For  others,  it  was  a  sibling  who  was  the  target  of 

parental  violence.   Although  Rachael  was  "beaten"  by  her 

nonalcoholic  mother  and  was  not  struck  by  her  alcoholic 

father,  she  frequently  witnessed  her  brother  serving  as  the 

object  of  her  alcoholic  father's  physical  abuse. 

Father  purchased  a  boat  oar  {during  a  family  vacation}. 
He  said  he  would  use  it  to  beat  my  brother.   He 
eventually  ended  up  breaking  it  over  my  brother's  head. 
Most  parents  would  give  the  oar  to  their  child  to  hang 
in  their  bedroom.   Father's  message  while  on  vacation 
was  that  the  next  time  .  .  .  {her  brother}  was  beaten, 
it  would  be  with  the  oar. 

At  least  four  informants  became  the  target  of  parental 

physical  assaults  as  illustrated  by  the  following 

experience . 

{One  time}  he  came  up  and  grabbed  me  by  the  hair  and 
slapped  me  across  the  face  and  then  just  kind  of  threw 
me  down  the  stairs.   Then  three  hours  later  and  I 
figured  out  {what  I  did  wrong} .   I  must  have  leaned  on 
the  screen.   I  still  don't  know  for  sure.  ...  He  was 
a  person  you  were  never  comfortable  if  he  was  behind 
you.  .  .  .  There  were  so  many  times  that  he  would  hit 
me  that  I  didn't  know  why  he  did. 

For  still  others,  the  entire  family  was  involved  in  violent 

episodes  perpetrated  by  the  alcoholic.  For  Pat,  the  child 

of  two  alcoholic  parents,  the  following  ordeal  occurred 

repeatedly  in  her  family. 

He  {her  alcoholic  father}  would  be  drinking.   They  both 
would.   And  the  fighting  would  begin.   We  would  somehow 
or  another  manage  to  get  off  to  bed — the  children.   But 
never — you  couldn't  sleep.   He  would  say,  "alright,  you 
better  get  out  here  right  now."   And  my  mother  would 
say,  "no,  you  are  not  going  to  bother  the  children." 
She  would  stand  in  the  hallway.   He'd  say,  "you  better 
find  a  way  to  get  past  her  or  I'm  going  to  beat  the 
hell  out  of  you."   So  you  had  to  knock  her  down, 
because  she  was  defending  you,  so  you  could  get  to  him 
so  he  could  hit  you.   It  was  brutal. 
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Suicide 

Suicide  was  sometimes  talked  about  or  threatened  by  the 
alcoholic  parent.   Linda  remembers,  for  example,  that  "one 
night  he  {her  alcoholic  father}  got  real  drunk  and  got  his 
guns  out  and  he  was  going  to  kill  himself, "  which 
necessitated  her  mother  calling  for  police  assistance. 
Julie  remembers  thinking  that  the  home  responsibilities  she 
incurred  when  she  was  11  or  12  years  of  age  were  her 
depressed  mother' s  way  of  preparing  her  in  the  event  her 
mother  committed  suicide. 
Sexual  abuse 

Parental  sexual  abuse  was  not  revealed  by  the  women  who 
participated  in  this  study.   Such  information  was  also  not 
directly  elicited  by  the  researcher.   Two  informants, 
however,  recounted  incidences  of  sexual  abuse  perpetrated 
against  them  by  a  mother' s  "boyfriend"  and  by  an  elderly 
neighbor. 
Impact  of  parental  anger,  aggression,  and  violence 

As  can  be  clearly  surmised  by  the  aforementioned 
examples,  the  quality  of  the  relationship  between  the 
informants  and  their  parents  was  frequently  influenced  by 
informants'  feelings  of  fear  and  insecurity  which  were 
provoked  by  parental  behavior.   Like  Martha,  for  example, 
several  of  the  women  cited  parental  inconsistency  and 
unpredictability  as  the  major  factor  that  made  them  afraid 
of  their  alcoholic  parents.   For  some  it  was  witnessing  one 
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or  more  sometimes  bloody  episodes  of  physical  violence 
between  their  parents.   Becoming  the  target  of  an  angry, 
critical  parent  presented  yet  another  fear-provoking 
situation  for  the  women  in  this  study  as  did  anger  and 
violence  directed  toward  other  family  members.   For  some  of 
the  women,  fear  was  incited  by  episodes  of  physical  abuse 
directed  at  them,  particularly  those  which  were 
unpredictable. 
Summary 

In  summary,  parental  alcoholism  had  a  significant 
impact  on  the  family  systems  of  which  these  women  were  a 
part.   The  family  lives  of  the  academic  attainers  in  this 
study  centered  around  the  manifestations  and  consequences  of 
alcoholism  within  the  family  which,  in  turn,  affected  the 
quality  of  life  within  the  home.   Family  activities 
including  school-related  activities  tended  to  be  negatively 
affected  by  the  occurrence  of  parental  alcoholism.   Although 
alcohol-related  family  stress  and  conflict  varied  in  terms 
of  form  and  frequency,  it  was  found  in  every  informant's 
family  and  at  an  often  severe  magnitude. 

Growing  up  with  an  alcoholic  parent  resulted  in  a 
sometimes  serious  neglect  of  these  academic  attainers' 
needs,  particularly  their  emotional  but  also  sometimes  their 
physical  needs.   The  emotional  needs  that  these  women 
identified  as  lacking  included  having  a  sense  of  being 
valued  by  their  parents.   Parental  devaluation  of  the 
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attainers  was  reflected  in  many  ways  including  a  lack  of: 
a)  positive  parental  messages  about  their  worth,  b)  focused 
positive  parental  attention,  and  c)  verbal  and  physical 
expressions  of  affection.   Parental  devaluation  was  also 
reflected  by  the  presence  of  a)  parental  neglect  including 
physical  neglect;  and  b)  parental  anger,  criticism,  and 
violence  which  was  directed  toward  the  informant  or  other 
members  of  her  family. 

In  essence,  as  Pat  poignantly  asserted,  "you  are  so 
devalued  as  a  child  when  you  have  alcoholic  parents  because 
they  are  so  busy  taking  care  of  their  own  needs."   According 
to  RoseMae,  the  consequence  of  devaluation  was,  for  many  of 
the  academic  attainers,  "very  distinct  times  of  feeling 
unloved  and  unwanted,  lonely." 

Coping  With  Parental  Alcoholism 

The  academic  attainers  in  this  study  used  a  variety  of 
mechanisms  by  which  they  coped  with  parental  alcoholism.   As 
Martha  suggested,  "I  think  I  grew  up  in  a  nutsy  environment 
and  I  got  through  it  by  developing  a  bunch  of  strategies." 
In  the  following  section  of  this  chapter,  the  survival 
strategies  used  by  the  informants  which  were  particularly 
relevant  to  their  schooling  experiences  and  academic  efforts 
will  be  presented.   In  addition  to  using  denial  as  a  coping 
mechanism,  their  methods  of  coping  included  participation  in 
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a  variety  of  family  roles  and  learning  to  adapt  to  parental 
attention  deficits  and  problems,  often  by  means  of  escape. 

Family  Roles 

The  informants  described  themselves  as  playing  one  or 
more  of  four  primary  roles  in  an  effort  to  cope  with  and 
survive  within  their  families.   These  assigned  or  assumed 
behavioral  patterns  that  they  portrayed  in  the  family  were 
accorded  the  following  descriptors:   a)  the  responsible 
person,  b)  the  lost  person/adjuster,  c)  the  scapegoat,  and 
d)  the  mediator/placator.   Although  several  mentioned  that 
they  had  the  personal  characteristic  of  a  quick  wit,  they 
also  observed  little  that  was  humorous  in  their  families. 
No  informant  saw  herself  as  the  source  of  whatever  humor  was 
present  within  her  family  system. 

The  academic  attainers  often  explained  the  roles  they 
played  in  their  families  in  terms  of  their  birth  order.   For 
example,  Ellen  said  that  as  the  oldest  child,  "I  was  always 
the  one  who  was  responsible."   Stacey,  an  only  child  who  was 
raised  primarily  by  a  single  alcoholic  father,  described  her 
role  in  the  family  as  "the  wife"  who  took  responsibility  for 
the  household  including  family  problem-solving  and  decision 
making.   Melissa  described  herself  as  "the  middle  kid.   I 
got  squeezed  out.   Got  kind  of  lost.   Lost  in  the  shuffle." 

Although  the  informants  described  at  least  one  primary 
role  for  themselves  in  the  family,  additional  roles  were 
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also  incorporated  as  concurrent  primary  or  secondary  roles 
or,  in  some  cases,  as  replacements  for  previously  held 
roles.   As  Martha  explained,  "when  the  rewards  {in  one's 
family}  are  inconsistent,  you're  going  to  try  on  a  bunch  of 
different  hats.  .  .  .It's  hard  to  find  consistent 
personality  typing  in  a  home  where  consistency  is  not." 

Julie's  experience  provides  an  example  of  concurrent 
roles  in  that  "at  home  what  I  was  supposed  to  do  was  sort  of 
like  be  Junior  Mom.   Do  all  these  chores  and  take  care  of  my 
brother  and  sister."   At  the  same  time,  Julie  saw  herself  as 
a  mediator/placator  who  basically  attempted  to  avoid 
conflict  and  keep  the  family  peace  at  all  costs.   The  role 
descriptions  presented  below  are  therefore  presented  with 
the  expectation  of  fluidity  and  overlap  rather  than  with  the 
expectation  that  they  served  as  discreet  entities  with 
restrictive  boundaries  for  behavior. 

Role  changes  were  sometimes  experienced  by  the 

informants.   Several  of  the  women  rejected  entire  roles  or 

aspects  of  certain  roles  they  found  themselves  playing  in 

the  family  or,  due  to  family  changes,  found  that  they 

evolved  out  of  their  previously  ascribed  roles.   Laura,  for 

example,  discovered  that  "for  awhile,  I  was  the  family 

social  worker.  But  I  didn't  like  that  job.   I  didn't  choose 

that  job  and  I  was  able  to  get  away  from  it."   Melissa's 

experience  exemplified  the  occurrence  of  role  change. 

Being  the  middle  kid  I  think  I  kind  of  got  squeezed  out 
somewhere.  ...  I  think  I  got  kind  of  lost  there  for 
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awhile  ...  {In  early  high  school,  however}  I  started 
getting  into  a  lot  of  trouble.  ...  I  was  16  when  I 
started  boarding  school.   If  I  had  been  around  {the 
family}  I  would  have  fallen  into  the  role  ...  of 
having  to  be  the  person  that  everybody  relies  on. 

It  was  the  experience  of  several  informants  that  a  role 

vacancy  in  the  family  precipitated  the  selection  of  another 

sibling,  if  available,  to  fill  the  vacated  role.   Throughout 

her  high  school  years,  Diana  found  herself  playing  the  role 

of  caretaker,  confidant,  and  counselor  to  her  alcoholic 

mother.   After  six  years,  she  actively  rejected  this 

particular  aspect  of  the  role  she  played  in  the  family. 

I  stopped  putting  up  with  it.   And  I  really  did.   I 
sort  of  cut  off  conversations  like  that,  didn't  really 
have  a  lot  of  time.   I  was  a  kid.   I  went  back  to  being 
a  kid.   I  just  dealt  with  her  as  a  kid.   That's  when 
she  started  switching  gears  to  my  sister. 

The  responsible  person 

The  majority  (n=ll)  of  the  informants  in  this  study 
played  the  role  of  a  responsible  person  in  their  families. 
This  role  included  two  major  dimensions  of  being 
responsible:   a)  being  trustworthy,  dependable,  and 
compliant  with  expectations;  and  b)  being  responsible  for 
the  physical  and/or  emotional  care  and  well  being  of  others 
in  the  family. 

The  family  roles  of  three  informants  primarily  involved 
the  first  dimension  of  the  responsible  person  role.   They 
viewed  themselves  as  responsible  in  terms  of  being  self- 
sufficient,  dependable,  and  basically  "doing  what  I  was 
supposed  to  do"  in  the  home. 
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Like  Laura,  who  recalls  that  she  "always  had  to  come 
home  and  take  over, "  eight  of  the  women  shouldered 
caretaking  responsibilities  described  by  them  as 
encompassing  one  or  more  of  the  following  tasks:   a)  the 
childcare  of  siblings;  b)  household  responsibilities  such  as 
cooking,  grocery  shopping,  and  housecleaning;  and  c)  the 
physical  and/or  emotional  care  of  a  parent.   Five  of  the 
informants  were  responsible  for  the  care  of  younger 
siblings.   Four  of  these  five  women  played  a  significant 
maternal  family  role,  describing  themselves  as  a  "mother 
hen,"  "Junior  Mom,"  or  "mother's  little  helper."   Four 
informants  served  as  cooks,  housekeepers,  and  shoppers  for 
their  families  from  an  age  of  task  onset  which  ranged  from 
11  to  14  years.   Two  of  these  women  were  also  responsible 
for  sibling  childcare. 

The  magnitude  of  the  home  responsibilities  that  some  of 
the  informants  experienced  was  profound,  particularly  for 
those  who  had  alcoholic  mothers.   Laura,  for  example, 
selected  a  photograph  of  a  boy  with  bricks  on  his  shoulders 
as  one  of  the  five  which  best  represented  what  it  was  like 
for  her  to  grow  up  in  her  family.   She  said  that  the 
photograph  represented  the  burden  and  oppression  she  felt  as 
a  consequence  of  her  many  home  responsibilities.   As  Rachael 
remarked,  going  "home  was  when  you  started  working." 

The  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  physical  and/or 
emotional  care  of  a  parent  was  ultimately  shouldered  by 
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almost  half  (n=7)  of  the  informants.   These  kinds  of 
responsibilities  fell  to  each  of  the  five  women  whose 
mother's  were  alcoholic,  to  one  informant  who  was  raised  by 
a  single  alcoholic  father,  and  to  one  informant  who  provided 
emotional  care  and  support  for  her  nonalcoholic  mother. 

The  kinds  of  physical  and  emotional  parental  caretaking 
assumed  by  the  seven  informants  varied  but  both  forms  of 
parental  caretaking,  physical  as  well  as  emotional,  was 
commonly  undertaken  by  them.   Physical  caretaking  was  often 
talked  about  in  terms  of  an  intoxicated  parent  needing  to  be 
put  to  bed  by  the  informant  or  in  terms  of  an  informant's 
need  to  physically  protect  a  parent  during  episodes  of 
spousal  violence.   Part  of  Ellen's  role,  for  instance,  was 
that  of  sheltering  her  mother  from  Ellen's  alcoholic  father 
because  "he'd  come  in  there  and  try  to  strangle  her  or 
whatever."   She  attempted  to  protect  her  mother  by  "keeping 
her  away  {from  him}  either  by  tackling  him,  knocking  him 
down,  {or  by}  trying  to  get  her  to  leave." 

In  response  to  a  question  about  how  she  would 

characterize  her  role  in  her  family,  Stacey,  the  only  child 

of  a  single  alcoholic  father,  replied  that  she  was 

"incredibly  responsible.  ...  I  ran  the  house.   He  paid  the 

bills.   I  took  his  messages,  I  put  him  to  bed."   Barbara 

noted  that  having  an  alcoholic  mother, 

made  me  have  to  be  more  responsible  at  a  younger  age, 
probably.   In  cleaning  up  or  hiding  the  effects,  the 
results.   Putting  her  to  bed.  .  .  .  Having  to  pick  her 
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up,   feeling  depressed,  and  doing  the  whole,  "what  can 
I  do  to  make  you  get  better." 

Emotional  caretaking  was  talked  about  in  terms  of  a 
perceived  situation  of  "reversed  roles"  with  a  parent  that 
was  experienced  by  four  of  the  informants.   Regarding  her 
relationship  with  her  alcoholic  mother,  Diana  said  that 
during  her  high  school  years  she  "was  basically  her 
{mother's}  mother,"  and  served  as  her  mother's  confidant, 
counselor,  and  "best  friend."   Laura  also  served  as  her 
mother' s  confidant  and  counselor  after  her  mother  had  a 
"breakdown"  when  Laura  was  in  high  school.   The  addition  of 
maternal  emotional  care  to  already  existing  responsibilities 
for  housework  and  childcare  was  perceived  by  Laura  to  be 
another  "new  job"  she  was  made  to  assume  in  the  family. 
Linda  contended  that  "ever  since  I  can  remember,  ever  since 
before  I  left  home,  I  was  supporting  my  {nonalcoholic} 
mother,  she  wasn't  supporting  me." 
The  lost  person/adjuster 

Four  of  the  informants  assumed  family  roles  most 
congruent  with  that  of  the  lost  person.   Three  of  these  four 
women  did  not  talk  about  their  family  roles  in  terms  of 
either  dimension  of  the  responsible  person  role.   Indeed, 
these  women  noted  that  they  felt  no  sense  of  responsibility 
at  home.   One  informant,  however,  assumed  the  first 
dimension  of  the  responsible  person  role  in  that  she  did  not 
fulfill  care-taking  responsibilities  but  was  exceedingly 
responsible  and  dependable.   Concurrently,  she  also  assumed 
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the  role  of  the  lost  person  and  characterized  herself  at 
home  most  clearly  in  terms  of  that  role.   The  birth  orders 
of  these  women  included  being  the  middle  child  in  a  family 
of  six  children,  the  next  to  the  youngest  in  a  family  of 
seven  children,  the  youngest  of  two  children,  and  the 
youngest  of  three  children. 

The  women  who  played  lost  person  roles  described 
themselves  in  ways  that  suggested  they  used  avoidance, 
withdrawal,  and  solitude  to  cope  with  family  problems.   They 
also  described  themselves  as  quiet,  shy,  loners  for  a 
significant  portion  of  their  childhood  development. 

Kelly  said,  for  example,  that  "I  don't  really  know  that 
I  ever  played  a  role — to  myself,  I  was  like  avoiding  the 
family.   Kind  of  turning  my  back  on  problems."   Martha 
disclosed  that  she  "always  got  myself  too  busy  to  worry 
about  anything"  and  found  herself  "running  away  and  hiding" 
from  family  problems.   Melissa  described  herself  as  "lost" 
during  a  significant  portion  of  her  childhood. 
The  adjuster 

One  informant's  description  of  the  behavioral  pattern 
she  demonstrated  within  her  family  was  inconsistent  with 
either  dimension  of  the  responsible  person  role  and  with  one 
aspect  of  the  lost  person  role.   Although  her  general 
pattern  of  avoiding  family  interactions  was  congruent  with 
that  of  the  lost  person,  the  quiet,  shy,  withdrawn 
personality  characteristics  associated  with  that  role  were 
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incongruent  with  her  behavior.   Nancy,  the  oldest  child  of 
two,  described  herself  as  an  outgoing  "leader"  who  was  self- 
reliant  but  who  played  no  role  of  responsibility  within  the 
family.   She  did,  however,  demonstrate  significant 
initiative  in  involving  herself  with  activities  outside  the 
home  from  a  very  young  age.   Her  primary  focus  of  behavior 
at  home  was  that  of  adaptation  to  the  ever-changing 
circumstances  presented  by  her  unmarried  mother's 
alcoholism. 
The  mediator/placator 

The  majority  (n=ll)  of  the  informants  played  the  role 
of  a  mediator/placator  within  their  alcoholic  families, 
often  in  conjunction  with  or,  depending  on  family 
circumstances,  secondary  to  their  primary  roles  as  the 
responsible  person  or  lost  person.   Playing  the  role  of 
mediator/placator  involved,  as  described  by  Stacey,  "trying 
to  be  .  .  .a  mediator  and  trying  to  keep  the  peace."   As 
Julie  contended,  "my  role  in  life  was  to  keep  the  peace,  .  . 
.  go  with  the  flow,  let  things  happen  and  don't  object." 
Like  Julie,  Laura  mentioned  that  her  "style  was  to  get  along 
with  people  at  all  costs."   in  describing  herself  as  someone 
who  would  consistently  try  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
others,  Violet  provided  the  following  example  of  how  she 
perceived  herself. 

Like  when  the  question,  'what  do  you  want  to  do?'  comes 
up.   I  can't  answer  it.   Whatever  will  make  you  happy. 
Whatever  you  want  to  do,  that's  fine.   That's  what  I'll 
do,  whatever  you  want  to  do.   Whatever  I  want  to  do 
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is  not  important — just  make  the  other  person  happy. 
Keep  peace  in  the  world.  At  all  times.  That's  the 
important  thing. 

Mediation  during  parental  conflict  was  a  role  familiar 

to  several  informants.   Nine  (60%)  of  the  informants 

responded  affirmatively  to  the  CAST  question,  "Did  you  ever 

feel  caught  in  the  middle  of  an  argument  or  fight  between  an 

problem  drinking  parent  and  your  other  parent?"   Violet 

remembered  herself  frequently  acting  as  a  mediator  by 

attempting  to  "act  as  a  go-between"  in  the  face  of  parental 

conflict.   Linda's  parents  invariably  "managed  to  drag  me 

into  it"  when  they  were  experiencing  conflict.   Ellen 

associated  her  role  as  a  mediator  and  "go-between"  for  her 

parents  with  that  of  her  birth  order  and  her  primary  role  of 

responsible  person.   According  to  her, 

{As  the}  oldest  child,  I  was  always  the  one  who  was 
responsible.   I  always  seemed  to  get  in  the  middle  with 
my  parents — some  kind  of  moderator.   Even  after  they 
separated,  one  would  turn  up  at  my  house  and  complain 
about  the  other  one  and  want  me  to  call  the  other  one 
and  tell  them.   Then  the  next  one  would  show  up  and  go 
through  the  same  thing. 

Martha,  whose  primary  role  was  more  congruent  with  the  lost 

child  in  that  "my  way  is  to  run  away.  .  .  .  {and}  not  get 

involved,"  found  herself  playing  the  role  of  a 

mediator/placator  when  she  did  become  involved  in  family 

dynamics.   She  said  that  she  had  a  tendency  to  try  to  "mend 

fences  between  people,"  even  at  a  cost  to  herself. 

If  I  could  make  it  {the  situation}  better  by  crying, 
that  was  great.  ...  if  i  cry  everybody  will  yell  at 
me  and  they'll  stop  yelling  at  each  other.   That's  even 
better  .  .  .  i  really  don't  like  to  see  other  people 
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fight  with  each  other.   I'd  rather  have  them  yelling  at 
me.   Cause  I  can't  do  anything  about  the  other  people 
{but  she  could  control  her  own  behavior  in  that}  I  can 
apologize . 

In  the  face  of  having  to  remain  physically  present  to 
the  alcoholic  or  in  the  home  at  a  time  when  parental 
intoxication  posed  problems,  one  of  the  major  methods  the 
informants  used  to  cope  with  the  immediate  consequences  of 
impaired  parental  behavior  was  to  accommodate  to  the 
situation  by  modifying  their  own  behavior.   Part  of  their 
peace  keeping  efforts  in  the  family  involved,  as  experienced 
by  RoseMae,  Julie,  and  others,  just  basically  "doing  what  I 
was  supposed  to  do"  and  behaving  in  ways  that  enabled 
themselves,  in  Kelly's  words,  "just  to  avoid  a  lot  of 
turmoil  in  the  family."   In  fact,  as  Linda  asserted 
regarding  her  parents, 

I  didn't  realize  how  much  of  my  behavior  was  modeled 
around  not  nudging  them.  ...  I  realized  how  much  my 
whole  behavior  around  them  changes.   And  I  bite  myself 
back  and  I  shrink  to  keep  from  pissing  them  off.   It's 
just  amazing  how  much  I  change  just  to  avoid  judgment 
from  them  and  avoid  their  anger. 

The  scapegoat 

Although  four  of  the  informants  became  hostile, 
defiant,  withdrawn,  and  sullen  during  a  period  of  the  time 
they  lived  with  their  families  of  origin,  none  of  them 
described  their  family  roles  in  ways  that  suggested  they 
served  primarily  as  a  family  scapegoat.   For  two  informants, 
their  responsible  person  family  role  extended  to,  in  Pat's 
words,  "anything  that  went  wrong"  at  home.   This  extension 
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of  their  primary  role  resulted  in  these  informants 
periodically  playing  the  scapegoat  role,  a  role  that  was 
sometimes  shared  by  or  later  taken  on  by  a  male  sibling. 
According  to  them. 

My  role  in  my  family  was  to  be  responsible  for 
everybody.   So  even  though  I  wasn't  truly  to  blame  for 
everything,  I  felt  that  I  was  to  blame  for  everything. 
At  all  times.  .  .  .  Whenever  there  was  a  scapegoat  to 
be  had,  I  was  it  or  my  brother  was  it.  .  .  .  {Despite 
the  success  she  represented  in  the  family},  I  was  also 
given  more  shit  about  what  I  do  than  anybody  else. 

My  father  always  seemed  to  hit  me.  And  then  after  he'd 
hit  me  for  awhile,  he  moved  on  to  my  brother.  But 
generally  I  was  the  only  one  who  got  all  the  flack.  .  . 
.  I  was  the  oldest,  I  should  know  how  to  set  an  example 
for  my  brother  and  sister.  .  .  .  Eventually  I  left  home 
and  then  my  brother  became  the  scapegoat. 

Overview  of  family  role  findings 

In  summary,  the  responsible  person  role  was  the  primary 

family  role  assumed  by  the  majority  of  the  academic 

attainers  who  participated  in  this  study.   This  role 

encompassed  at  least  two  dimensions  of  responsibility,  that 

of  trustworthiness  and  that  of  the  physical  and  emotional 

caretaking  of  other  family  members.   Several  of  the 

informants  described  themselves  as  "incredibly  responsible" 

in  ways  that  encompassed  both  dimensions.   The  second  most 

prevalent  primary  role  was  that  of  the  lost  person  in  the 

family  which  was  assumed  by  four  of  the  informants.   One 

informant  assumed  the  role  of  the  responsible  person  and 

lost  person  concurrently  and  one  assumed  an  adjuster  role. 

A  role  which,  due  to  its  relationship  to  specific 

family  circumstances,  was  often  assumed  in  concert  with  or 
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secondary  to  a  primary  role  of  responsible  or  lost  person 
was  that  of  the  mediator/placator .   The  mediator/placator 
role  was  assumed  by  11  of  the  15  (73%)  informants.   The  role 
of  the  scapegoat  was  ascribed  as  a  secondary  role  to  two  of 
the  informants  whose  primary  family  role  was  that  of  the 
responsible  person. 

Escape  as  a  Coping  Strategy 

The  need  to  extricate  themselves  from  a  problematic 
family  environment  was  prevalent  in  these  womens' 
experiences.   All  but  one  informant  mentioned  at  least  one 
method  by  which  she  removed  herself  physically  or 
emotionally  from  the  family  in  order  to  cope  with  her 
alcoholic  family  and  the  alcoholic's  behavior.   The 
informant  who  did  not  mention  a  means  of  withdrawal  or 
retreat  was  also  someone  whose  childhood  activities  were 
severely  controlled  by  her  alcoholic  mother  and  who  was  made 
to  shoulder  so  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  household 
and  childcare  that  mechanisms  of  escape  were  practically 
nonexistent. 

The  act  of  withdrawal  from  the  home  situation  often 
resulted  in  the  informants  finding  themselves  alone  or 
engaging  in  solitary  activities.   Almost  half  of  the 
informants  voiced  that  they  frequently  felt  alone,  "spent  a 
lot  of  time  alone, "  engaged  in  activities  alone,  or  that 
they  were  lonely  during  their  childhoods. 
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Among  the  photographs  selected  by  the  15  informants  as 
best  representative  of  their  growing  up  experiences  was  one 
or  more  photographs  that  each  of  13  individuals  selected  and 
talked  about  as  a  representation  of  a  means  or  site  of 
emotional  or  physical  escape  from  their  home  situations. 
The  photographs  they  selected  included  depictions  of 
children  reading  alone  (n=2);  music  (n=l);  environmental 
scenes  such  as  trees  or  woods  (n=4),  the  desert  (n=l),  or 
the  ocean  (n=2);  cuddling  animals  (n=3) ;  a  scouting  activity 
in  the  woods  (n=l);  and  a  play  activity  with  siblings  or 
friends  (n=2)  which,  for  one  informant,  was  mentioned  as  an 
example  of  using  imagination  or  fantasy  to  escape.   In  the 
following  portion  of  this  chapter  these  various  methods  used 
by  the  informants  to  withdraw  from  families  interactions 
will  be  discussed  further. 
Reading 

With  the  exception  of  two  women,  the  informants  were 
generally  good  readers  from  an  early  age  who  found  reading 
enjoyable  and  who  read  "a  lot"  during  the  time  they  were 
growing  up.   In  addition  to  reading  for  enjoyment,  the 
informants  talked  about  the  value  of  reading  in  two  major 
ways:   a)  as  a  means  of  escape  from  family  problems,  and  b) 
as  a  way  of  coping  with  being  alone. 

Reading  as  escape.   Reading  was  often  cited  as  a  means 
of  avoiding  family  problems.   The  phenomenon  of  immersion 
was  frequently  associated  by  them  with  reading.   As  Ellen 
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observed,  "reading  could  be  a  sort  of  a  form  of  retreat.   No 

matter  how  whacky  things  got  at  home,  you  could  get  totally 

immersed  in  a  book."   Barbara  found  that  reading  so 

captivated  her  that,  like  Melissa,  she  did  not  "dare  pick  up 

a  novel"  because  she  became  immersed  in  it  and  kept  "reading 

until  it's  done."   For  her,  "it's  {reading}  like  avoiding 

your  own  life."   According  to  Nancy,  "when  I  read  a  book  I'm 

like  in  the  book  ...  I  think  of  myself  as  the  character,  I 

speak  like  the  character  in  my  head." 

Reading  to  cope  with  being  alone.   Several  of  the 

informants  took  refuge  from  the  family  in  their  bedrooms  and 

found  reading  to  be  an  effective  means  of  coping  with  being 

alone.   Nancy  remembers  her  intoxicated  mother  insisting 

that  she  and  her  brother  go  to  bed  in  the  middle  of  the 

afternoon.   They  went  to  their  bedrooms  and  read  until  their 

mother  fell  asleep  and  they  could  safely  leave  their  rooms. 

Violet  found  reading  to  be, 

a  good  way  to  entertain  yourself  when  you're 
alone.  ...  If  you  get  a  good  book  you  can  almost 
always  envelope  yourself  in  what  you  are  reading.   So 
you  don't  have  to  think  about  whatever  else  is  going  on 
in  the  world.   It's  a  great  distractor. 

Music  and  drama 

Music.   Music  was  cited  by  some  as  a  means  "of  escape 

{and}  a  substitute."   According  to  Nancy,  "I  found  beauty 

and  love  and  emotion  in  that  {music}  that  I  didn't  get 

anywhere  else.  .  .  .  That's  where  I  found  beauty  where  I 

sure  didn't  find  any  at  home.   {It  served  as  an}  escape." 
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Almost  half  of  the  informants  played  musical  instruments  in 

the  school  orchestra  or  band  or  became  involved  in  the 

chorus.   Their  involvement  provided  an  additional,  though 

possibly  unintended,  escape  from  the  family  due  to  after 

school  activities. 

Drama .   The  theater  provided  a  significant  source  of 

involvement  or  enjoyment  for  four  of  the  informants.   Their 

participation  not  only  provided  opportunities  for  peer  and 

adult  interactions  but  also  served  as  a  mechanism  of  escape 

and  as  a  means  of  gaining  insight  into  one's  life.   As  Diana 

explained. 

If  you  are  on  stage,  then  you  take  on  a  character. 
On  one  hand  you  may  recede  from  the  world  by  being  that 
character  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  trying  to 
understand  the  way  that  the  character  thinks,  you're 
also  learning  a  new  way  to  interpret  the  world.  .  .  . 
If  you're  trying  to  structure  chaos  in  your  life,  then 
that's  one  way  to  do  it — to  create  or  interpret  what  is 
going  on. 

Fantasy  and  imagination 

The  ability  to  use  fantasy  and  imagination,  sometimes 

mentioned  as  one  component  of  the  aforementioned  activities 

of  reading,  music,  and  drama,  represented  a  mechanism  of 

withdrawal  from  family-related  or  personal  issues  for 

several  of  the  informants.   Regarding  acting,  for  example, 

Julie  said,  "I  just  enjoyed  pretending  to  be  other  people. 

It  feels  good  to  be  someone  else."   She  commented  several 

times  about  her  remarkably  vivid  imagination  which  she  used 

during  play  times  when  she  was  growing  up.   One  of  the 

photographs  she  selected  as  representative  of  her  growing  up 
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experiences  depicted  this  phenomenon.   A  photograph  of  two 

children  sitting  in  cardboard  boxes  elicited  the  following 

memory  of  herself  as  a  child. 

I'd  just  always  throw  myself  into  these  things  (play 
experiences)  and  really  experience  them.   Almost  like 
an  actor.   That's  why  I  thought  I  wanted  to  be  an 
actress  later.   Cause  I  could  imagine  all  that  stuff 
really  well.   Without  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Alcohol  and  drug  use 

At  least  four  informants  used  alcohol  and  other  drugs 
to  escape  their  own  and  their  family  problems.   As  one 
informant  revealed,  despite  her  excellent  academic 
performance,  "I  was  a  drug  abuser  in  high  school,  I  really 
was.   I  was  stoned  a  lot  of  the  time.   That  was  very 
important  to  me . " 
Physical  withdrawal 

A  common  means  by  which  the  informants  indicated  they 
coped  with  parental  alcoholism  and  with  their  own  problems 
was  to  physically  remove  themselves  from  the  family 
interaction.   The  majority  of  the  informants  physically 
escaped  a  negative  family  environment  through  two  methods: 
a)  internal  retreat  which  was  accomplished  by  the  isolation 
of  a  parent  or  themselves  in  a  bedroom  within  the  home  or  b) 
external  retreat  which  involved  removing  themselves  to  a 
place  outside  the  home.   Thirteen  (87%)  of  the  informants 
indicated  "Yes"  to  the  CAST  question,  "Did  you  ever  stay 
away  from  home  to  avoid  the  drinking  parent  or  your  other 
parent's  reaction  to  the  drinking?"   As  Nancy  recounts. 
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"we'd  just  kind  of  say,  'oh  no,  Mom's  drinking  again'  and 
we'd  just  kind  of  disappear.   Cause  we  knew  that  the  best 
thing  would  be  to  lay  low,  get  out  of  sight,  out  of  range." 

For  one  informant,  escape  was  not  necessary  because  her 
alcoholic  mother  withdrew  instead.   Julie's  alcoholic  mother 
would  often  retreat  to  her  bedroom  when  drinking.   "We  were 
glad  when  she  went  in  there,  especially  if  she  had  been 
yelling  at  us.   That's  probably  why  my  sister  and  I  didn't 
try  to  escape  more  than  we  did.   Cause  she  {her  mother} 
escaped. " 

Bedroom  retreat.   The  bedrooms  of  most  of  the 
informants  became  their  places  of  respite  particularly  when 
their  parents  were  arguing.   As  RoseMae  remembered,  "when 
they  {her  parents}  argued,  my  sisters  and  I  would  go  to  our 
respective  rooms,  shut  the  door  and  do  whatever  we  had  to  do 
to  entertain  ourselves . " 

External  retreats .   Removal  to  a  place  outside  the  home 
was  perceived  to  be  necessary  for  several  of  the  informants. 
Pat,  for  example,  said  that  she  "always  looked  for  places  to 
hide,  to  get  away.   You  had  to.   If  you  were  in  the  house 
and  he  was  drinking,  it  was  pretty  awful."   She  went  on  to 
say,   "I  went  often  to  a  friends  house  who  had  a  very  noinnal 
family.   And  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  her.  .  .  .  Nights,  I 
would  baby  sit.   Spend  the  night  with  anyone  I  could.   Just 
stay  out  of  the  house."   Several  of  the  informants  would 
assess  the  drinking  situation  and  stay  away  from  the  house 
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until  the  alcoholic  parent  had  passed  out.   In  one 

informant's  words,  "we  were  pretty  much  assured  that  she'd 

{her  alcoholic  mother}  be  asleep  and  then  we'd  go  home." 

"Adopted"  families  of  peers.   As  reflected  by  Pat's 

experience,  a  particularly  important  place  for  at  least  five 

informants  was  the  home  of  a  friend  which  served  as,  in 

Rachael's  words,  a  "kind  of  an  escape  valve.   Ah,  a  safe 

place  to  be."   Indeed,  two  informants  had  families  with  whom 

they  lived  part  time  during  the  course  of  their  growing  up 

and  with  whom  they  developed  and  maintained  particularly 

close  relationships.   According  to  Ellen, 

In  the  later  teenage  years  .  .  .  like  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grade,  a  girl  had  moved  from  {another  city}  and 
I  became  real  good  friends  with  her.   She  had  a  really 
generous  family,  a  really  great  normal  family  and  I 
pretty  much  lived  with  them  in  the  latter  part  of  my 
high  school  years.   And  I  think  that  was  a  good  thing. 
.  .  .  They  took  me  in  like  one  of  their  own.  ...  I 
really  attribute  a  lot  of  my  .  .  .  normal  behavior  .  . 
.  to  them.   And  a  glimpse  at  a  normal  marriage  which  I 
think  was  a  good  thing.   A  real  healthy  thing. 

Rachael  concurred  that  her  adopted  family  of  a  friend  in 
10th  grade  enabled  her  to  see  "what  a  normal  family  was  like 
on  a  day  to  day  basis." 

Sometimes  the  surrogate  families  did  not  necessarily 
recognize  the  family  problem  the  informant  was  experiencing 
or  the  important  role  they  played  in  the  lives  of  the 
informants.   RoseMae  said  that  she  adopted  the  family  of  her 
friend  during  Junior  high  school  but  was  "not  even  sure  if 
they  realized  that.  .  .  .  To  me  it  was  sort  of  my  ideal  of 
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how  a  family  should  be.   I  felt  accepted  and  just  part  of 
the  family  life." 

Environmental  retreats.   Going  into  the  woods,  desert, 
or  to  the  ocean  was  frequently  mentioned  as  means  of 
physical  removal  from  the  home  environment.   According  to 
Linda,  "I  think  if  I  had  to  say  one  high  point,  it  was  going 
up  into  those  woods.  .  .  .  Maybe  because  that's  the  only 
part  of  my  life  that  I  really  had  control  of."   Access  to  a 
means  of  escape  was  significantly  facilitated  when  the  use 
of  a  car  became  possible  as  illustrated  by  Kelly's  mention 
that  "when  you  get  a  car  .  .  .  you  have  this  freedom  to  get 
away  from  your  family." 

Animal-related  retreats.   Three  of  the  women  escaped  to 
care  for  and  ride  horses.   Two  of  these  women  also  escaped 
to  the  woods  with  their  dogs.   As  one  informant  recalled,  "I 
used  my  animals  as  a  refuge  ...  No  matter  what  you  do, 
your  dog  loves  ya.   Your  horse  is  almost  as  good." 

Activity-related  retreats.   In  an  effort  to  avoid  the 
situation  at  home  during  their  high  school  years,  many  of 
these  academic  strivers  filled  their  time  with  activities 
outside  the  home.   As  reported  earlier,  babysitting  and 
school-associated  activities  such  as  music  and  sports 
afforded  a  means  of  escape  as  did  scouting,  church-related 
activities,  and  drama.   As  a  direct  consequence  of  parental 
alcoholism,  two  informants  enrolled  in  boarding  schools,  one 
with  the  encouragement  of  her  nonalcoholic  father  and  the 
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other  as  a  self-initiated  effort  to  remove  herself  from  a 

problematic  home  situation. 

Marriage .   For  three  informants,  marriage  provided  a 

means  of  physical  escape.   As  one  informant  explained. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  getting  married  was  just  to 
get  out  of  the  house.   My  father  was  drinking  and  my 
brother' s  drug  use  was  just  out  of  hand  and  I  just 
didn't  want  to  deal  with  it.   It  was  something  I'd 
rather  run  from  than  hassle  with. 

Help-Seeking  Behavior 

Because  attention  was  difficult  to  garner,  the 

expression  of  feelings  was  often  prohibited  in  their 

families,  and  personal  needs  were  not  consistently  met,  the 

informants  generally  learned  not  to  depend  on  others, 

particularly  their  parents,  to  get  their  needs  met. 

Basically,  according  to  one  informant. 

If  you  are  a  kid  growing  up  in  a  flaky  environment 
where  double  standards  and  unpredictability  exist,  it 
really  develops  a  desire  to  do  things  without  anybody' s 
help.   Because  you  can't  count  on  other  people. 

Diana  was  periodically  depressed  as  a  child  yet,  since 

she  perceived  that  "nobody  else  {in  her  family}  was  going  to 

help,"  she  coped  with  the  problem  alone. 

It  was  far  more  trouble  than  it's  worth,  by  far,  to  let 
anyone  {know} .   No  one  even  heard  me  when  I  told  them  I 
was  depressed  or  upset  about  something.   So.   It  was 
worse  to  be  let  down  than  it  was  not  to  tell  anybody. 

Linda  coped  with  repressed  feelings  of  anger  toward  her 

alcoholic  father,  who  completely  ignored  her  except  for 

periodic  instances  of  unpredictable  physical  violence,  by 
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denying  her  needs  and  distancing  herself  from  others.   As 
she  explained, 

I  never  allowed  myself  to  get  mad  at  my  Dad  even  though 
I  was  really  mad.   And  I  was  mad  at  everything 
because  of  that,  I  think  ...  I  went  from  proving  it 
to  him  to  proving  it  to  everybody  {that}  I  don't  need 
anything.   I'm  tough.   Nobody's  got  anything  over  me. 
And  I  was  really  going  to  prove  it  to  the  world  that  I 
just  didn't  need  nothing.   I  was  really  hard  about  it. 
And  you  couldn't  get  within  a  mile  of  me. 

Because  of  a  complexity  of  factors,  the  informants 

generally  found  it  "very  hard  to  ask  for  help"  for  parental 

alcoholism-related  or  for  other  personal  problems  or  needs. 

According  to  informant  input,  nevertheless,  the  resistance 

to  seeking  assistance  for  the  alcohol  problem  in  the  family 

was  unlikely  to  be  due  to  a  perception  that  such  assistance 

was  not  needed.   Twelve  (80%)  of  the  informants  responded 

affirmatively  to  the  CAST  question,  "Did  you  ever  wish  that 

you  could  talk  to  someone  who  could  understand  and  help  the 

alcohol-related  problems  in  your  family?" 

The  role  of  the  responsible  person  seemed  to  impact  on 

the  informants  help-seeking  behavior  in  terms  of  their 

ability  to  admit  the  need  for  help,  to  understand  that 

needing  help  was  legitimate,  and  to  recognize  that  it  was 

possible  to  ask  for  help  from  others.   Diana  never  asked  for 

help  because  she  felt  "if  I  were  going  to  be  responsible  for 

the  whole  world  I'd  better  damn  well  be  whole  .  .  .  There 

wasn't  any  room  for  slacking  off  in  any  sense."   Ellen 

revealed  that  "probably  as  a  kid,  as  the  oldest  kid,  sort  of 
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running  the  show.  ...  I  probably  didn't  want  to  admit  that 
I  needed  help. " 

Recognizing  that  help  was  possible  and  knowing  how  to 
ask  for  help  were  additional  mediating  factors  in  the 
informants'  help-seeking  behaviors.   For  Laura,  who  also 
played  a  responsible  person  family  role,  "it  never  occurred 
to  me  to  ask  for  help"  for  anything.   She  said  she  didn't 
know  "there  could  be  people  to  help, "  in  part  because  "I 
never  really  felt,  I  guess,  that  anyone  at  home  was  good  to 
ask  for  help. " 

Summary  of  Findings 

Parental  alcoholism  posed  a  major  family-centered 
problem  confronted  by  the  women  in  this  study.   This  family 
illness  precipitated  inconsistent,  unpredictable  parental 
behavior,  family  conflict,  impaired  parental  attentiveness, 
and  resulted  in  an  impaired  quality  of  life  within  the 
family.   Family  activities  and  interpersonal  family 
relationships  were  significantly  influenced  by  the 
alcoholism  problem. 

Although  physiological  and  material  needs  were  at  least 
minimally  met  for  all  of  the  informants,  their  parents  did 
not  easily  proffer  themselves  emotionally  or  physically  to 
their  offspring.   The  informants  were  likely  to  experience  a 
lack  of  focused  positive  personal  attention,  a  lack  of 
physical  contact  with  their  parents,  and  impaired 
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interpersonal  relationships  with  them.   The  women  who 
participated  in  this  study  were  likely  to  be  the  recipients 
of  diminished  or  nonexistent  emotional  nurturing  and  support 
during  the  time  they  were  growing  up.   Theirs  was  a 
generally  stressful  family  environment  in  which  family 
violence  was  commonly  encountered.   They  often  witnessed  and 
sometimes  served  as  the  targets  of  parental  aggression  or 
violence . 

The  informants  coped  with  parental  alcoholism  and  its 
attendant  problems  in  a  variety  of  ways.   One  coping 
mechanism  involved  the  assumption  of  family  roles.   About 
two  thirds  of  the  academic  attainers  assumed  the  role  of 
responsible  person  and  one  third  played  the  lost  person  or 
adjuster  role.   Many  also  played  the  role  of 

mediator/placator  within  the  family.   Emotional  and  physical 
escape  from  the  family  environment  by  methods  such  as 
reading,  music,  and  physical  removal  were  commonly  cited  by 
the  informants.   For  some,  the  "adoption"  of  a  surrogate 
family  proved  to  be  beneficial  in  terms  of  coping  with 
parental  alcoholism  and  facilitating  their  emotional  health 
and  well-being. 

The  coping  strategies  adopted  by  the  informants 
generally  did  not  involve  seeking  assistance  for  parental 
alcohol-induced  problems  or  personal  concerns.   Although  a 
majority  of  the  women  indicated  a  need  for  assistance  with 
the  alcoholism  problems  in  their  families,  they  were 
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unlikely  to  approach  others  for  assistance.   They  were  also 
unlikely  to  enlist  the  aid  of  others  in  terms  of  getting 
their  personal  needs  met  or  to  help  them  with  personal 
problems  or  concerns  other  than  familial  alcoholism. 
In  the  following  Chapter,  an  exploration  of  the 
academic  attainers  at  school,  including  their  schooling 
experiences  and  their  perceptions  about  those  experiences 
will  be  presented.   Lastly,  the  linkages  these  women 
perceived  to  have  existed  between  their  home  life 
experiences  and  family  life  adaptations  and  academic 
attainment  will  be  described. 


CHAPTER  VI 
ACADEMIC  ATTAINERS  IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  THEIR  SCHOOLING 
EXPERIENCES  AND  PERCEIVED  SCHOOL/FAMILY  LINKAGES 

A  motivating  factor  in  most  overachieving  children  of 
alcoholics  {is  that}  we're  trying  to  validate 
ourselves.   Trying  to  say,  you  were  wrong  to  not  invest 
in  me  as  a  child.   You  were  wrong  not  to  care  about  me, 
not  to  parent  me  properly,  not  to  recognize  me,  my 
value.  (Pat) 


Introduction 

The  15  female  doctoral  students  who  participated  in 
this  qualitative  study  were  raised  in  families  where 
parental  alcoholism  had  a  significant  impact.   During  the 
time  they  were  actively  engaged  in  their  K-12  academic 
programs,  they  were  likely  to  have  been  experiencing  their 
homes  as  stressful,  unpredictable  places  where  family 
conflict  of  varying  degrees  of  severity  was  common. 

In  essence,  the  quality  of  life  within  their  families 
and  the  activities  and  interrelationships  they  experienced 
with  their  family  members  were  detrimentally  influenced  by 
parental  alcoholism.   In  concert  with  recurrent  or 
persistent  family  conflict,  these  learners  were  likely  to 
have  experienced  difficulty  garnering  positive,  focused 
attention  from  one  or  both  parents,  particularly  from  the 
alcoholic  parent.   Often  emotionally  neglected  and  sometimes 
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abused,  these  women  frequently  felt  a  sense  of  devaluation 
by  their  parents.   Few  were  likely  to  have  had  parental 
support  or  assistance  in  terms  of  their  childhood 
activities . 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  school  day  it  was  likely  that 
most  of  these  academic  attainers  would  return  home  to  face 
alcohol-related  problems  of  some  kind.   As  girls  at  home, 
they  often  found  themselves  playing  the  role  of  a 
responsible  person  in  the  family  or,  in  some  cases,  the  role 
of  the  lost  person/adjuster.   Many  shouldered  significant 
household  duties  as  well  as  caretaking  responsibilities  for 
siblings  and  sometimes  alcoholic  parents.   Many  also  played 
the  role  of  mediator  or  placater  when  family  problems  arose; 
few  were  likely  to  seek  assistance  for  personal  or  family 
problems  within  or  outside  the  home. 

In  this  chapter,  the  academic  attainers  will  be 
presented  in  the  context  of  their  academic  experiences.   The 
discussion  will  include  an  overview  of  parental  expectations 
regarding  academic  performance  and  attainment,  the 
informants'  collective  academic  performance  histories,  their 
attitudes  toward  school,  the  roles  they  played  in  school, 
and  their  relationships  with  peers  and  teachers.   The 
relationships  that  the  informants  perceived  to  have  existed 
between  their  alcoholic  family  environments  and  schooling 
will  be  discussed  within  the  aforementioned  topic  areas.  The 
chapter  will  conclude  with  a  discussion  of  the  informants' 
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perceptions  regarding  the  impact  of  familial  alcoholism  on 
their  academic  attainment. 

Parental  Expectations  for  Academic  Performance 

Education  as  a  parental  priority  was  perceived  by  many 
of  the  academic  attainers  in  this  study.   Education  was 
stressed  by  most  of  their  parents  as,  in  Martha's  words, 
"the  biggest  thing  in  the  world."   In  fact,  as  Kelly 
mentioned,  school  "was  about  the  only  thing  that  was  ever 
stressed  {in  her  family}.   Supposed  to  do  well  in  school." 
In  contrast  to  the  parental  message  that  education  was 
highly  valued,  which  was  a  message  clearly  perceived  by  most 
of  the  informants,  at  least  two  informants  received  no  such 
message.   According  to  Rachael,  for  example,  "as  far  as 
school  being  stressed  at  home,  no." 

In  addition,  although  many  of  the  informants'  parents 
may  have  stressed  the  importance  of  education,  direct 
parental  involvement  in  their  daughters'  schooling-related 
efforts  or  activities  of  any  kind  was  extremely  unlikely. 
Like  many  of  the  informants,  Julie  clearly  received  the 
message  to  do  well  but,  "nobody  ever  helped  us  do  stuff." 

Academic  Attainment  Expectations 

Many  of  the  informants'  parents  expected  them  to  not 
only  finish  high  school  but  also  to  perform  well 
academically  while  pursuing  their  high  school  diplomas. 
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Sometimes  the  message  that  "by  God,  you'll  finish  it  (high 
school}"  was  the  only  message  shared  with  the  informant 
regarding  academic  attainment.   More  often,  parental 
expectations  for  a  superior  level  of  academic  performance  in 
high  school  and  college  attendance  was  clearly  communicated 
to  these  daughters. 
Undergraduate  degree  parental  expectations 

Most  of  the  informants  were  expected  to  attend  college 
at  the  undergraduate  level.   The  informants'  aspirations  to 
go  to  college  were  generally  "taken  for  granted"  by  their 
parents  and  sometimes  by  themselves.   As  Nancy  said,  "I 
think  both  of  my  parents  wanted  me  to  go  to  college.  .  .  . 
It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  wouldn't."   The  perception 
that  going  to  college  was  required  of  them  by  their  parents 
and  not  a  matter  of  personal  choice  was  frequently  shared 
during  the  course  of  the  interviews.   As  Kelly  recalled, 
"college  was  almost  mandatory.   We  never  felt  that  there 
were  any  other  choices."   For  two  informants,  however,  no 
college-related  expectations  or  messages  of  encouragement 
for  higher  education  were  discerned  from  their  parents. 

The  perceived  parental  rationale  for  a  college 
education  varied.   Several  women  currently  over  the  age  of 
30  remembered  that  "the  main  purpose  of  that  {going  to 
college}  was  to  meet  someone  to  marry."   As  Laura  related, 
"girls  weren't  really  expected  to  have  a  career,  but,  as  my 
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Mom  would  say,  you  might  want  something  to  fall  back  on. 
It's  like,  in  case  you  don't  get  married,  you  need  a  job." 

In  contrast  to  a  parental  message  that  a  college 
education  was  an  avenue  for  marital  attachment  or  insurance 
in  the  event  marriage  was  not  forthcoming,  at  least  one 
informant  received  a  direct  parental  message  of  education  as 
personal  liberation.   Diana's  mother  communicated  to  her 
that. 

This  {education}  is  what's  going  to  get  you  free.  .  . 
.   I  think  she  probably  did  have  some  grand  notion  that 
if  she  could  just  become  educated  she  could  get  out  of 
whatever  she  was  in.   Whatever  mess  she  got  herself 
into. 

For  a  few  others,  an  undergraduate  college  degree  was 

deemed  by  parents  as  appropriate  for  their  daughters  in  view 

of  their  daughters'  demonstrated  academic  abilities. 

Moreover,  an  undergraduate  college  degree  was  regarded  by 

some  parents  as  useful  for  the  "economic  payoff"  that  would 

result.   Rachael  remembered. 

My  father  didn't  graduate  from  high  school  and  I 
remember  him  telling  me  one  time,  "you  know,  if  I  had 
gone  to  college  and  done  this,  I'd  be  making  as  much 
money  as  those  guys  I  work  for  who  don't  know  anything 
about  mechanics".  .  .  .  That's  something  he  told  me 
more  than  once. 

Graduate  degree  parental  expectations 

Although  the  continuation  of  their  academic  careers  at 

the  undergraduate  level  was  a  clearly  perceived  parental 

expectation,  parental  expectations  and  support  for  graduate 

study  were  generally  lacking.   In  essence,  to  most  of  these 

informants'  parents,  the  attainment  of  a  doctoral  degree  was 
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"not  like  some  grand  and  glorious  thing  that  you  have 
achieved, "  though  several  parents  eventually  came  to  support 
their  daughters  efforts.   Only  one  of  the  informants 
received  significant  parental  financial  support  for  her 
graduate  education.   Most  were  employed  throughout  their 
graduate  academic  programs  and/or  financed  their  educations 
by  means  of  grants  or  fellowships.   "When  I  got  my  master's 
degree,  I  did  it  on  my  own.   There  was  nobody  there  to 
support  me,  nobody  there  to  help  me.   I  don't  think  they 
knew  what  I  was  going  through." 

Two  of  the  commonly  held  notions  held  by  the  parents  of 
these  attainers  regarding  graduate  study  was  that  they, 
particularly  the  fathers,  believed  a  graduate  degree  was  a 
poor  financial  investment,  and  that  they,  especially  the 
mothers,  presumed  that  the  informants'  role  as  a  graduate 
student  would  hinder  her  primary  role  as  wife  and  mother. 
Regarding  the  financial  implications  of  a  graduate  degree, 
Barbara  explained  that,   "One  attitude  my  father  probably 
expressed  a  couple  of  times  {was}  why  would  I  want  to  go 
back  and  have  more  school  and  be  more  unemployable.   I  think 
he  felt  that  more  and  higher  education  was  probably  not  that 
beneficial."   Rachael's  father  would  have  concurred  in  that, 
according  to  Rachael,  "I  don't  think  that  he'd  be  upset  that 
I  didn't  finish  school  {her  doctoral  degree}  because  of  the 
economic  payoff."   About  her  pursuit  of  a  doctoral  degree, 
Ellen  said. 
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You  put  all  these  years  in  college  and  get  your  PhD  and 
work  for  $24,000  or  something.   To  them  {her  parents}, 
that's  just  ridiculous.  .  .  .  { In  addition,}  it 
wouldn't  even  occur  to  them  that  you  would  do  something 
just  because  you  loved  it  or  enjoyed  it.   Science 
doesn't  make  a  bit  of  sense  to  them. 

Some  of  the  informants'  mothers  had  concerns  regarding 

the  impact  of  graduate  study  on  these  womens'  roles  as  wives 

and  mothers.   Kelly,  for  example,  said,  "My  mother  wants  me 

to  get  the  degree  but  she  .  .  .  wasn't  encouraging  at  first, 

even.   Especially  the  Master's  degree.   It  was  like,  'Oh, 

dear,  you  can't  have  kids  and  go  to  school' ." 

For  a  few  informants,  however,  parental  support  for 

graduate  school  was  offered.   According  to  Laura,  for 

example, 

when  I  was  trying  to  go  to  graduate  school,  my 
{nonalcoholic}  father  was  very  interested  and  very 
supportive  of  the  idea.   {He}  thought  it  was  a  real 
good  idea  that  you  should  try  to  do  something  you  like. 
This  is  when  he  was  retired  by  this  time.   I  was 
surprised  that  he  would.   I  never  {previously}  got  any 
kind  of  direction.  ...  It  was  too  bad  that  he  died 
before  ...  I  could  show  {him}  all  these 
accomplishments.   Cause  I  don't  really  feel  that  I  had 
accomplished  very  much  at  that  point. 

K-12  Academic  Performance  Expectations 

Parental  messages  to  the  informants  tended  to  support 
their  K-12  academic  efforts  in  that  most  of  the  informants 
perceived  parental  expectations  for  academic  achievement. 
In  contrast  to  the  experiences  of  the  majority  of  the 
informants,  however,  a  few  of  their  parents  were  ignorant  of 
and  disengaged  from  their  daughters'  academic  efforts.   They 
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basically  did  not  pay  too  much  attention  to  their  daughters' 

school  performance. 

An  example  of  an  indifferent  parental  response  to 

positive  academic  performance  was  offered  by  Nancy  whose 

alcoholic  mother' s  response  to  her  academic  achievement  of 

consistently  making  all  A' s  was  generally,  "Gee,  what  a  nice 

report  card  but  no  big  deal."   For  other  informants, 

academic  excellence  was  taken  for  granted  and  virtually 

ignored  during  at  least  a  portion  of  their  K-12  schooling 

experiences.   Diana  said  about  her  parents'  response  to  her 

exceptional  academic  performance, 

I  feel  like  in  High  School  nobody  paid  any  attention 
at  all.   I  mean  my  mother  never  came  to  a  single — 
neither  parent  but  my  mother  was  the  only  one  who  would 
have--a  single  event.   I  mean,  never  came  to  an  award 
thing,  never  acknowledged  that  I'd  even  won  anything. 

Collectively,  the  parents  of  these  academic  attainers 
communicated  a  variety  of  messages  to  them  which  pertained 
to  their  performance  in  school.   These  messages  were 
perceived  by  the  informants  to  primarily  relate  to  three 
areas:   academic  performance  standards  coupled  with 
expectations  for  level  of  academic  effort,  the  consequences 
of  academic  performance,  and  intellectual  ability. 
Performance  standards  and  expectations  for  levels  of  effort 

The  following  statements  exemplify  the  messages  that 
informants  remembered  receiving  from  their  parents  regarding 
academic  performance  expectations  and  the  consequences  of 
the  level  of  performance  attained  by  the  informants:   a)  you 
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need  to  do  your  best;  b)  you  need  to  work  hard;  c)  you  need 

to  be  perfect;  d)  an  above  average  but  lower  level  of 

performance  is  expected  from  you  than  from  your  brother (s); 

e)  you  may  be  recognized  and  sometimes  applauded  for 

academic  success;  and  f)  you  will  be  "in  trouble"  if 

academic  problems  arise  or  if  you  "do  bad."   The  concept  of 

"doing  bad"  was  primarily  grade  related  since  the  majority 

of  the  academic  attainers  did  not  exhibit  conduct  problems 

in  school  or  require  disciplinary  action.   Grades  less  than 

a  B  were  considered  unacceptable  performance  by  many  of  the 

informants'  parents,  with  some  parents  viewing  the  receipt 

of  a  B  as  cause  for  concern  as  well. 

As  previously  noted,  parents  communicated  their 

expectations  for  acceptable  levels  of  academic  performance 

in  a  variety  of  ways.   Covert  expectations  were  sometimes 

discerned  by  the  informants  from  parental  responses  to  the 

academic  performance  of  siblings  as  illustrated  by  the 

following  experiences  of  two  informants. 

I  don't  know  anything  that  my  parents  said  to  me 
directly.   I  just — there's  like  underlying 
expectations  .  .  .  as  to  how  you're  going  to  perform. 
As  far  as  my  oldest  sister  always  being  the  star, 
perhaps  it  was  just  things  that  I  would  hear  my  Mom 
talk  to  other  people  about. 

When  I  did  well  in  school,  I  got  approval.   And  my 
brother  did  not  do  well  in  school  and  he  was  yelled  at 
all  the  time  by  my  Dad  and  my  Mom  so  I'm  sure  that  was 
playing  in  the  back  of  my  mind. 

Some  of  the  informants  perceived  their  academic  efforts 
to  be  considered  "important"  to  their  parents  but  felt 
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relatively  unpressured  regarding  such  efforts.   According  to 

one  informant,  "the  general  attitude  was  that  if  school  work 

slips,  {you}  need  to  back  off  on  doing  other  things."   A 

message  of  "you  do  your  best  and  you  do  what  you  want  to  do" 

was  clearly  communicated  to  Martha,  for  example.   A  few 

other  informants,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  significantly  and 

overtly  "pushed"  by  one  or  more  parents  to  perform  well 

academically.   For  Melissa,  grades  were, 

something  that  Dad  always  did  talk  about.   It  was, 
"How'd  you  do  in  school  today?",  "Did  you  make  A's?", 
"Were  you  better  than  everybody?",  "Are  you  the 
smartest  in  the  class?"   All  those  questions 
continually  asked  all  the  time.   So  there  was  a  lot  of 
pressure  on  us  all  the  time. 

An  additional  few  perceived  that  their  parents  expected 
perfection  from  them.   As  Diana  suggested,  "it  wasn't  really 
an  overt  thing  that  you  were  supposed  to  be  a  super  child 
but  I  suppose  there  wasn't  a  lot  of  leeway  for  messing  up." 

For  two  informants,  it  was  their  brothers,  not 
themselves,  who  were  expected  to  excel  academically.   Kelly 
remembered  her  brother  as  "the  million  dollar  boy"  in  her 
parents  eyes  and  herself  as  "in  the  background."   Unlike  her 
brother,  the  "encouragement  wasn't  there"  for  the  projects 
and  activities  that  she  undertook.   The  major  parental 
ambition  for  her  was  "to  marry  someone  like  him.  ...  I 
wasn't  quite  as  important  as  my  brother  was." 

Rachael  exclaimed  that  she  was  "never  beaten  for  bad 
grades,"  though  she  remembered  making  "a  bad  grade — a  C  in 
English,"  only  once  during  her  K-12  academic  program.   Her 
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brother,  however,  was  frequently  beaten  by  her  father  for 
the  "bad"  grades  he  received.   She  explained  the  lack  of 
parental  punishment  for  her  singular  incident  of 
unacceptable  school  performance  in  terms  of  different 
parental  expectations  for  her  compared  to  her  brothers.  In 
other  words,  Rachael's  brothers  were, 

viewed  as  very  intelligent.   They  had  the  potential  to 
do  well,  the  IQ  to  do  well.   I  didn't.  .  .  .It's  not 
that  I  was  dumb.   I  was  viewed  as  above  average  {and  a 
hard  worker}  but  somehow  my  brothers  were  on  the  genius 
level . 

Consequences  of  performance 

Some  of  the  informants  revealed  that  part  of  the  reason 

they  performed  well  in  school  was  that  they  wanted  to  avoid 

the  conflict  that  might  result  from  being  "in  trouble"  as  a 

consequence  of  bad  grades.   As  Julie  observed,  her 

relationship  with  her  mother  "was  good  as  long  as  I  was 

doing  what  I  was  supposed  to  do,"  academically  and 

otherwise.   Linda  contended  that  she  didn't  think  she 

understood  grades  but  did  understand  that  "they  made  my 

parents  happy.  .  .  .  i  don't  think  you  really  understand, 

except  whether  you're  going  to  be  in  trouble  or  not." 

Melissa  said  that  she  felt, 

a  lot  of  pressure  on  me  to  do  well  in  school.   If  I 
hadn't  done  well  in  school,  I'd  have  heard  about  it. 
But  as  long  as  I  did,  everything  could  be  OK,  kind  of 
status  quo.   If  I  did  bad,  then  I  would  be  in 
trouble.  .  .  .  {About}  the  constant  trying  to  achieve, 
people  might  say  that  was  because  I  was  trying  to  get 
some  kind  of  attention  that  was  never  there.   Also,  I 
was  just  trying  to  maintain  the  status  quo.   So  that 
there  would  be  no  upsets. 
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An  additional  and  significant  consequence  of  school 

performance  in  terms  of  academic  achievement  was  the 

potential  for  garnering  positive  parental  attention  and 

approval.   A  few  of  the  informants  consistently  received 

such  attention  in  response  to  their  report  cards,  while  most 

did  not  receive  the  level  or  quality  of  parental  attention 

that  they  desired  or  perceived  they  needed.   Melissa,  for 

instance  remarked  that, 

In  my  case,  I  felt  that  there  was  a  lot  expected  of  me 
academically  and  with  my  extracurricular  activities. 
But  when  I  did  that,  I  never  really  got  any  positive 
reinforcement  so  I  always  ended  up  feeling  that  maybe 
it  wasn't  enough,  that  I  had  to  try  harder. 

The  impact  of  parental  attention  and  approval  will  be 

discussed  further  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  as  a  major 

linkage  between  academic  attainment  and  parental  alcoholism. 

Parental  messages  regarding  ability 

A  variety  of  parental  messages  were  communicated  to  the 

informants  regarding  their  intellectual  abilities.   Although 

some  informants  remembered  no  messages  at  all  regarding 

their  abilities,  a  few  remembered  an  occasional  remark  by  at 

least  one  parent  such  as  "you're  a  smart  kid"  or  "you  have 

potential."   Some  perceived  the  covert  message  that  they  had 

potential  as  a  consequence  of  parental  expectations  that 

they  would  attend  college.   At  least  two  of  the  informants 

received  the  parental  message  that  they  did  well 

academically  and  "achieve {d}  greater  than  would  be  expected" 

due  to  their  willingness  to  work  hard  rather  than  to  their 
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innate  abilities.   These  women  viewed  this  parental 
assessment  as  "a  put  down."   Only  one  informant  received 
direct  negative  messages  about  her  intellectual  abilities. 
Pat,  raised  in  an  abusive  home  with  two  alcoholic  parents, 
asserted  that,  "my  father  told  me  all  my  life  that  I  was 
very  lazy.   And  that  I  was  stupid." 

In  summary,  the  parents  of  these  academic  attainers 
generally  valued  education  and  communicated  to  their 
daughters  expectations  for  both  academic  achievement  and 
academic  attainment.   Generally  the  messages  received  by  the 
informants  were  clearly  in  support  of  them  completing  their 
high  school  educations  and  working  to  maintain  above  average 
grades  in  school.   Their  parents  were  not  likely,  however, 
to  be  directly  involved  with  them  in  their  schooling-related 
efforts  or  activities.   In  addition,  most  of  the  informants 
received  parental  messages  indicating  that  college 
attendance,  but  not  graduate  school,  was  an  expectation.   In 
the  following  portion  of  this  chapter,  the  informants' 
perceptions  about  their  K-12  schooling  experiences  will  be 
addressed. 

Academic  Performance 

The  general  K-12  academic  performance  of  the  informants 
varied  from  mediocre  to  exceptional.   Almost  all  of  the 
women  achieved  at  least  average  levels  of  academic 
performance  during  their  K-12  educations,  with  many 
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indicating  exceptional  academic  achievement  during  all  or 
some  portion  of  their  primary,  middle,  and  secondary  school 
years.   Approximately  one  third  of  the  academic  attainers 
experienced  inconsistency  in  the  quality  of  their  academic 
performances  during  the  course  of  their  K-12  years. 

In  terms  of  academic  performance,  11  (73%)  of  the 
academic  attainers  were  invited  to  join  advanced  courses  at 
various  times  during  their  K-12  educations.   Several 
graduated  near  the  top  of  their  high  school  classes.   Eight 
of  the  informants  indicated  that  they  attained  honor  roll 
status  in  high  school.   Seven  of  the  women  had  received  some 
type  of  high  school  academic  performance  award  which  ranged 
from  being  a  high  school  spelling  bee  champion  to  being 
voted  "most  likely  to  succeed,"  "most  academic,"  or  "the 
person  who  did  most  for  the  class"  upon  high  school 
graduation . 

In  contrast  to  the  generally  successful  academic 
performances  of  these  women,  however,  one  informant  declared 
that,  although  she  performed  well  during  her  primary  grades, 
she  became  "a  terrible  student.  .  .  .  {who}  barely  scraped 
out  of  high  school."   In  addition,  two  informants 
periodically  received  messages  from  teachers  that  they  were 
not  working  at  levels  commensurate  with  their  abilities  and 
three  others  experienced  one  or  more  relatively  short 
periods  of  poor  school  performance  due  to  personal  and/or 
family  problems. 
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Academic  Programs  of  Study 

Most  of  the  informants  attended  high  schools  which 
offered  two  programs  of  study:   academic  and  vocational. 
Where  this  distinction  was  made,  all  of  the  informants 
participated  in  the  academic,  college-bound  program.   Two  of 
the  academic  attainers,  however,  transferred  to  vocational 
work-study  programs  during  their  last  year  of  high  school, 
which  they  enjoyed  and  found  personally  beneficial. 

Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  attainers  were  "tracked"  at 
some  point  in  their  K-12  schooling  experiences  in  that  they 
participated  in  certain  advanced  placement  classes,  referred 
to  as  "honors,"  "accelerated,"  or  "enrichment"  programs  or 
classes.   The  advanced  classes  in  which  the  informants  were 
enrolled  were  more  likely  to  be  either  in  the  areas  of  math 
and  science  or  in  the  areas  of  language,  history,  English 
and  the  arts  but  not  in  both  areas. 

Most  of  the  informants  were  aware  of  their  advanced 
placement  status.   As  one  informant  remarked,  "We  weren't 
supposed  to  really  know  that  we  were  tracked  but  everyone 
did."   One  informant,  however,  was  quite  unaware  that  she 
had  been  placed  in  the  advanced  sections  of  some  subject 
areas.   As  she  recalled,  "my  image  of  it  was  {that}  they 
were  splitting  us  because  the  class  size  was  too  big.   And  I 
never  realized  until  years  later  that  they  {other  students} 
were  doing  different  work  from  us." 
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For  a  few,  the  accelerated  classes  provided  a 
stimulating  academic  environment,  a  respite  from  the  boredom 
they  had  previously  experienced  in  school,  and  the 
opportunity  to  stay  busy.   As  Violet  discovered,  "the 
advanced  classes  were  on  top  of  {regular  classes}  so  it 
meant  that  I  was  going  to  more  school  hours  per  day.   Which 
was  fine  by  me.   It  kept  me  busy.   I  was  incredibly  busy — 
always . " 

For  others,  these  classes  posed  problems  for  them  in 
the  social  and  sometimes  academic  arenas.   The  academic 
attainers  who  participated  in  these  special  "advanced" 
classes  disclosed  that  problems  were  particularly  likely  to 
arise  for  them  in  relation  to  three  situations:   a) 
separation  from  their  peers  in  order  to  participate  in 
accelerated  classes  or  activities,  b)  a  loss  of  academic 
status,  or  c)  physical  placement  in  classes  with  older 
students  at  a  higher  grade  level. 

Regarding  the  first  situation,  one  informant  recalled 
feeling  a  sense  of  punishment  rather  than  approval  when  she 
was  placed  in  an  advanced  class  during  her  primary  school 
years.   She  said  that  she  "did  well  in  reading  but  when  you 
get  singled  out  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  group 
{that  she  enjoyed  being  with},  you  can't  feel  proud  of 
yourself  like  you've  done  something." 

For  some  informants,  one  of  the  problematic  aspects  of 
placement  in  classes  which  were  tracked  for  advanced 
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students  was  that  they  found  themselves  no  longer  able  to 

maintain  their  "top  of  the  class"  status.   Kelly  thinks  that 

being  placed  in  an  advanced  class  of  students  "started  my 

hating  school.  .  .  .  All  of  a  sudden  I'm  at  the  bottom  of 

the  ladder  in  a  class  where  I  can't  seem  to  keep  up  with 

them.   I  can't  see  why  they  put  me  in  that  kind  of  setting." 

The  social  impact  of  advanced  placement  was  significant 

for  several  women,  particularly  for  those  who  found 

themselves  in  classes  with  older  students.   The  adolescent 

experience  of  being  placed  by  oneself  in  a  class  comprised 

entirely  of  older  students  often  provoked  fear,  discomfort, 

and,  for  one  informant,  failure.   Two  informants  related  the 

following  experiences. 

I  guess  I  was  in  like  seventh  grade  and  I  was  doing  so 
well  in  math  that  the  teacher  said,  "You're  just 
misplaced  here.   We're  going  to  put  you  up  in  the 
Algebra  class."   And  so  she  put  me  in  with  the  ninth 
graders.   And  it  was  really  such  a  serious  mistake. 
Because  the  ninth  graders  were  all  the  football  players 
and  cheerleaders.   You  know,  the  most  popular  kids  in 
the  school  and  they  were  all  two  years  older  than  me  so 
they  were  all  developed.   And  here  I  was  not  at  all. 
Just  painfully  aware  of  my  inadequacies,  developmental 
inadequacies.  ...  It  was  after  the  first  six  weeks 
{of  the  semester}  that  she  plopped  me  in  this  class. 
And  so  everybody  was  six  weeks  ahead  of  me  on  Algebra. 
And  I  was  afraid  to  ask  any  questions.   And  I  got  more 
and  more  and  more  lost  in  there.   And  more  unhappy. 
And  I  failed.   So  they  put  me  back  in  the  other 
classes.   Of  course  the  teacher  just  {said},  "Well, 
what's  the  matter  with  you?   I  know  you  can  do  this," 
without  really  understanding  the  social  part  of  it. 
And  I  was  never  able  to  articulate  that  to  her  at  all. 
Sort  of  hung  my  head  and  said,  "well,  I  can't  do  it." 

I  started  out  in  seventh  grade  in  eighth  grade  math  and 
science.   So  here  was  this  seventh  grader.   I  mean. 
It's  bad  enough  being  in  seventh  grade  but  then  you 
have  to  sit  with  the  eighth  graders.   I  remember  having 
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a  lot  of  anxiety  about  that.   Being  really  scared.   And 
sitting  at  the  back  of  the  room.   Never  answering 
questions.   Always  handing  in  my  homework  in  last.   So 
that  I  wouldn't  be  the  first  one  to  stand  up,  stuff 
like  that. 


Perceptions  about  Academic  Performance 

Most  of  the  informants  made  A' s  and  B' s  during  their  K- 
12  academic  years,  usually  with  little  effort.   Statements 
such  as  "I  never  had  to  work  in  school,"  "I  never 
struggled,"  "I  didn't  need  to  study  for  exams,"  and  "it 
seemed  easy"  were  common.   In  essence,  many  found  that  they 
"could  just  be  there  and  get  A' s  and  B's  without  putting 
much  effort  into  it."   The  amount  of  personal  effort 
expended  on  academics  depended,  however,  on  several  factors 
including,  in  addition  to  parental  expectations,  a)  the 
level  at  which  subjects  were  being  taught,  b)  their 
rationale  and  self-expectations  for  performance,  and  c)  a 
problematic  home  environment. 
Level  of  course  work 

As  previously  mentioned,  many  of  these  academic 
attainers  were  involved  in  advanced  courses,  particularly 
during  their  high  school  years.   Although  several  of  the 
informants  expended  little  academic  effort  during  their  high 
school  years  regardless  of  their  academic  load,  some 
experienced  a  need  to  expend  increased  effort  as  a 
consequence  of  the  number  of  courses  they  were  taking,  the 
level  at  which  the  courses  were  being  taught,  or  the  subject 
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area  of  a  particular  course.   It  was  Violet's,  experience, 

for  example,  that  the  advanced  courses  she  took  were  "on  top 

of"  her  regular  course  requirements.   Martha  took  college 

level  science  courses  when  she  was  a  senior  in  high  school 

and,  due  in  part  to  the  level  of  her  course  work,  worked 

herself  "to  a  frazzle"  during  that  time. 

By  the  time  I  was  in  high  school,  my  Mom  forced  me  to 
take  R  &  R  {rest  and  relaxation}  days — Four  R  &  R  days 
a  year.  .  .  .  That  was,  I  think,  probably  because  I 
would  drive  myself  really  hard. 

Diana  knew  that  every  semester  there  would  be  one  course 

into  which  she  would  need  to  invest  more  than  minimal  effort 

and  that  course,  for  her,  was  often  History. 

Self-expectations  for  performance 

Generally,  the  informants  "expected  a  lot"  of 
themselves  academically.   Good  grades,  those  that  were  A' s 
and,  for  some,  B's,  were  commonly  important  to  these  women 
when  they  were  growing  up.   Violet,  like  many  of  the  others, 
said  that  in  high  school  she  would  "get  upset  when  I'd  get 
anything  less  than  an  A."   Generally,  academic  ability  and 
achievement  was  strongly  linked  by  the  informants  to  the 
level  of  effort  they  expended. 

Like  Martha,  Melissa  felt  that  she  was  "really  hard  on 
myself  in  high  school.   I  think  I  really  pushed  myself." 
She  understood  her  effort  expenditure  to  be  more  in  relation 
to  perceived  parental  expectations,  the  need  for  parental 
approval,  and  a  desire  to  rectify  what  she  considered  to  be 
past  personal  transgressions  rather  than  the  nature  of  the 
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academic  work  or  demands  that  emanated  from  the  academic 
environment . 

As  a  young  girl,  Julie  suddenly  became  aware  of  the 
impact  of  her  academic  efforts  which  she  said  she  exerted  in 
order  to  avoid  family  conflict  and  to  comply  with  parental 
expectations.  She  said  that, 

I  noticed  one  day,  "Hey,  you're  not  playing  outside 
anymore  and  you're  not  watching  TV.   Must  be  you're 
doing  homework"  or  whatever.   I  just  kind  of  noticed 
that  my  life  was  different.   So  I  kind  of  gave  up  my 
social  life  to  do  that  {academic  work}. 

Academic  inability  in  the  face  of  significant  personal 

investment  in  terms  of  time  and  effort  often  had  an  impact 

on  the  informants'  self  perceptions  of  their  abilities.   The 

problem  was  made  worse  when  "people  would  say,  well  you're 

just  not  applying  yourself."   In  response  to  word  problems 

in  the  fourth  grade,  for  instance,  Laura  recalls, 

I  never  could  figure  out  how  to  do  the  darn  things.  I 
would  sit  there  and  cry  because  I  couldn't  .  .  .  get 
it.   When  you  know  you're  smart  and  then  you  can't 
understand  when  somebody's  explaining  something  to  you, 
you  think  you're  a  real  dummy. 

The  home  environment 

For  some  of  the  informants,  the  level  of  personal 

effort  expended  in  the  area  of  academics  was  positively 

influenced  by  problems  inherent  in  the  alcoholic  family 

environment,  depending  on  the  severity  of  those  problems. 

Often  such  problems  precipitated  the  physical  withdrawal  of 

the  informant  from  family  interaction  and  the  site  of  such 
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withdrawal  was  often  the  informant's  bedroom.   As  two 
informants  explained, 

I  know  that  when  {her  alcoholic}  Dad  was  there,  we 
wanted  to  be  in  our  rooms  by  ourselves.   My  sister  and 
I  shared  a  bedroom.   I  think  being  stuck  in  there,  you 
have  nothing  much  to  do,  so  do  your  homework. 

It  probably  helped  in  that  when  my  Dad  was  home  and  was 
drunk,  I  would  just  stay  in  my  room  and  it's  real  easy 
to  just.  I  mean  a  lot  of  times,  math  is  just  rote. 
You  go  through  the  process  of  doing  it  and  it  gives  you 
something  to  occupy  your  time.  .  .  .  But  if  things  were 
really  bad  {in  terms  of  parental  problems},  it  was  just 
too  difficult  to  do  that.  .  .  .It's  too  hard  to  really 
concentrate  on  those  things. 

Perceived  factors  that  influenced  poor  performance 

If  what  was  deemed  by  the  informants  to  be  less  than 
adequate  school  performance  occurred,  they  cited  the 
following  as  reasons  for  inferior  performance:   a)  a  lack  of 
effort,  b)  a  problematic  subject  area,  c)  a  lack  of 
readiness  for  academic  work,  d)  a  lack  of  study  skills,  e)  a 
disinclination  to  ask  for  help,  and  f)  parental  alcoholism- 
related  problems  at  home.   Each  of  these  aspects  of 
performance  will  be  discussed  below. 

Lack  of  effort.   Many  informants  cited  a  significant 
relationship  between  a  lack  of  effort  and  what  they 
perceived  to  be  substandard  grades,  usually  any  grade  less 
than  a  B.   As  illustrated  by  Ellen, 

I  remember  not  being  in  the  top  five  {of  her  graduating 
class  of  52}  and  being  kind  of  irked  about  that.   I 
could  have  been  in  the  top  five  if  I  had  exerted  myself 
but  I  goofed  off  too  much.   Just  didn't  try  hard 
enough. 
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Lack  of  readiness.   A  lack  of  readiness  to  participate 

in  the  academic  aspects  of  schooling  was  also  identified  as 

a  second  performance  factor  by  a  few  of  the  informants  who 

did  not  perform  well  during  a  period  of  their  K-12 

schooling.   Kelly,  for  example,  loved  math  and  generally  did 

well  in  math  but  nearly  failed  her  10th  grade  algebra  class. 

What's  so  ironic  was  when  I  got  into  College,  Junior 
College,  my  first  year  I  took  algebra  and  trig  and  I 
got  A' s  in  both  of  them.   I  was  at  the  top  of  the 
class.   No  one  could  touch  my  exam  scores  in  the  whole 
class.   I'd  get  100' s  on  the  exams.   This  other  {high 
school}  teacher  wanted  to  flunk  me  out  because  I  didn't 
do  the  work.   It  was  just  I  was  ready  to  study  and  to 
work  problems.   Whereas,  when  I  took  the  class  in  the 
10th  grade,  I  was  not  ready  to  do  that. 

Subject-specific  learning  problems.   Subject-specific 
learning  problems  constituted  the  third  factor  cited  as  a 
reason  for  poor  school  performance.   This  factor  was  related 
to  the  additional  issues  of  study  skills  acquisition,  self- 
expectations,  and  a  disinclination  to  request  assistance  for 
academic  problems. 

Poor  performance  in  a  particular  subject  area  such  as 
math  or  science  was  occasionally  long  standing  for  a  few 
individuals.   These  women  often  recognized  and  responded  to 
the  knowledge  that  certain  subject  areas  required  of  them  a 
greater  expenditure  of  academic  effort.   For  other 
informants,  however,  the  academic  performance  problems  they 
encountered  were  unexpected.   This  was  particularly  true  for 
those  who  had  been  relatively  effortless  academic  performers 
prior  to  the  time  difficulties  were  encountered. 
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Julie,  for  example,  usually  needed  to  read  something 

only  once  to  remember  it.   As  she  noted,  "I  thought  just 

memorization,  which  is  what  I  could  do,  would  be  enough." 

When  this  notion  did  not  prove  to  be  true  in  math,  she 

attributed  the  problem  to  a  "lack  of  talent"  in  math  rather 

than  to  the  kind  of  effort  she  expended  to  understand  the 

material .   She  came  to  understand  that  math  required  some 

capability  that  she  perceived  herself  to  be  lacking  and, 

believing  that  she  "just  couldn't  get  it,"  quickly  "gave  up" 

trying  to  learn  math.   Consequently,  she  developed  a  "math 

phobia"  that  was  to  haunt  her  up  to  the  present  time.   She 

mentioned  that  of  the  "354  students  in  my  high  school  class, 

I  was  number  34.   But  I  couldn't  do  math."   Another 

informant,  Nancy,  also  acknowledged  that 

I  was  always  successful  in  school.   I  don't  think  I 
ever  got  anything  below  an  A.   Not  until  I  hit  high 
school  Chemistry.   Somehow  Chemistry  and  I  just  didn't 
do  it .  I  couldn't  figure  out  high  school  chemistry  to 
save  my  life.   I  think  I  finally  got  a  D  in  it .  .  .  . 
Instead  of  being  first  or  second  in  my  high  school 
class  {of  300  students},  I  think  I  was  12th  or  13th  and 
it  was  because  of  that  D  in  Chemistry. 

Lack  of  study  skills.   A  fourth  impact  on  school 

performance  cited  by  three  informants  was  a  lack  of 

knowledge  regarding  effective  methods  of  studying.   As  Laura 

remarked, 

I  can  remember  how  hard  I  used  to  try  and  I  really  put 
time  in  and  going  over  and  over  these  things  when  I  was 
a  kid.   And  now  I  know.  I  did  not  know  how  to  take 
notes  during  lectures.   I  did  not  know  how  to  study 
textbooks . 
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Because  school  achievement  up  to  and  including  high 
school  required  so  little  effort  for  some  informants,  the 
impact  of  inadequate  study  skills  on  their  performance  was 
sometimes  not  apparent  until  they  started  their  post- 
secondary  educations.   RoseMae's  experience  illustrates  the 
impact  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  how  to  study  coupled 
with  the  self  expectation  that  she,  like  Julie,  should 
somehow  just  "know"  the  material. 

I  never  had  to  work  in  school.   Never.  ...  I  went  to 
a  Junior  College  and  the  classes  are  small  and  I  didn't 
have  any  problem.   But  when  I  went  to  the  University, 
then,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  became  harder.   And  I  really 
had  this  concept  that  if  I  didn't  already  know  the 
material  when  it  came  up  to  the  time  of  the  test 
{without  studying},  then  I  was  too  stupid  to  figure  it 
out  anyway.   So  why  study  anyway.  .  .  .And  the  concept 
of  studying  or  even  how  to  go  about  doing  it,  I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  supposed  to  do. 

A  disinclination  to  seek  assistance.   The  informants' 
ability  or  willingness  to  seek  assistance  for  academic  or 
personal  problems  was  mediated  by  a  complexity  of  factors 
that  were  significantly  impacted  upon  by  their  experiences 
within  their  alcoholic  families.   Self-perceptions  about 
autonomy  played  a  significant  role  in  their  help-seeking 
behaviors.   Many  of  the  informants  made  a  decision  to  "tough 
it  out"  rather  than  obtain  assistance  for  academic  or  other 
problems  and  generally  tended  to  rely  solely  on  themselves. 

The  informants'  ability  to  seek  help  was  related,  in 
part,  to  such  factors  as  their  prior  experiences  of  being 
cared  for  and  helped  at  home,  prior  knowledge  about  how  to 
ask  for  personal  assistance,  and  existing  notions  about  the 
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outcome  of  entrusting  oneself  into  the  care  of  another. 
Comments  by  several  of  the  informants  illustrate  the  factors 
that  impacted  on  their  help-seeking  behaviors. 

Stacey  asserted  that  "as  a  child  you  can't  find  what 
you  need  {in  terms  of  support,  encouragement,  and  help  from 
others}  like  you  can  when  you're  an  adult."   Diana  explained 
that  she  had  difficulty  asking  people,  whether  friends  or 
strangers,  for  personal  support  or  "to  take  care  of  me"  in 
any  way.   "If  you  never  had  anybody  really  take  care  of  you, 
it's  really  hard  to  expect  anybody  to  take  care  of  you." 
Indeed,  as  Laura  expressed,  due  to  a  lack  of  parental  care, 
"I  didn't  know  how  to  take  care  of  myself."   A  few  mentioned 
that  they  were  highly  unlikely  to  ask  anyone  including  their 
parents  for  what  they  needed,  in  part  because  their  needs 
were  often  unmet  as  children. 

Pat  revealed  that  she  made  some  efforts  to  garner  help 

in  coping  with  her  abusive  family  situation  from  her  school 

and  from  the  church  but  to  no  avail.   She  declared,  however, 

that  she  just  didn't  know  how  to  ask  for  assistance. 

I  don't  know  that  I  ever  said  to  anybody,  please  get  me 
out  of  this  situation.   My  father's  beating  me  and 
drinking  and  my  mother' s  never  there  and  things  are 
awful  and  unhappy.   I  just  sort  of  played  tough  guy  and 
dealt  with  all  the  anger. 

Another  informant  asserted  that  she  simply  "did  not  know 

enough"  to  ask  for  help  let  alone  know  how  to  ask  for  help. 

Perceptions  about  worthiness  of  personal  attention,  one 

factor  which  also  affected  informant-teacher  relationships. 
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impacted  on  help-seeking  behavior.   Laura,  for  example, 
affirmed  that  she  thought  it  was  an  intrusion  to  ask 
teachers  for  a  few  minutes  of  their  time  to  focus  on  her. 
As  a  consequence  of  their  inability  or  reluctance  to 
seek  assistance,  in  the  event  that  an  academic  problem 
arose,  these  academic  attainers  continued  trying  to  figure 
things  out  for  themselves  or  sometimes  abandoned  the  project 
or  subject  area  that  posed  the  problem.   Nancy,  for  example, 
explained  that  "I  don't  recall  ever  asking  for  any  help.   I 
just  figured,  well,  I  just  can't  get  this.   And  I  didn't." 

They  often  blamed  themselves  for  their  inability  to 
understand  a  particular  subject  or  problem.   According  to 
Linda,   "whenever  I  failed  {in  any  area  of  her  life},  it  was 
my  fault.   There  was  no  excuse."   Self  perceptions  of  being 
"dumb"  or  "stupid"  were  sometimes  associated  with  personal 
difficulty  understanding  a  subject  and  such  perceptions 
hindered  their  help-seeking  efforts.   Their  reluctance  to 
seek  assistance  was  also  related  to  how  they  would  be  viewed 
by  others  because  they  needed  help.   As  one  informant 
recounted,  "I  wouldn't  ask  anybody  anything.   Because  I 
would  think  that  they'd  think  I  was  dumb  or  .  .  .  say  that  I 
was  dumb  or  say  that  you  should  have  known  this  already." 

In  terms  of  academic  assistance,  two  of  the  informants 
reported  having  occasions  to  study  with  peers  and,  through 
the  process  of  cooperative  learning,  were  able  to  address 
the  academic  problems  that  confronted  them.   The  opportunity 
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to  study  with  peers  was  long-standing  for  them  in  that  it 
continued  throughout  their  high  school  years.   The  majority 
of  informants,  however,  did  not  mention  participation  in 
peer  study  groups  during  their  schooling  experiences. 

Parental  alcoholism  problems.   Although  parental 
alcoholism  was  often  associated  with  positive  academic 
achievement  in  this  particular  group  of  women,  several 
informants  were  negatively  affected  by  their  parents' 
illness  in  terms  of  academic  performance.   Only  one 
informant,  the  daughter  of  two  alcoholic  parents, 
consistently  demonstrated  poor  academic  performance  during 
her  middle  and  high  school  years.   She  was  also  the 
individual  who,  compared  to  others  within  this  sample  of 
women,  experienced  the  most  frequent  and  severe  physical 
abuse  from  a  parent.   She  directly  attributed  her  academic 
problems  to  the  parental  neglect  and  the  physical  and 
emotional  abuse  to  which  she  was  subjected. 

For  at  least  seven  informants,  a  highly  critical  parent 
posed  a  significant  issue  for  them  during  the  time  they  were 
growing  up.   Parental  criticism  as  well  as  family  conflict 
sometimes  precipitated  a  sense  of  fear  or  insecurity  that 
influenced  their  academic  performance.   Linda  recounted 
that,  "no  matter  how  hard  you  tried  to  do  .  .  .  {anything} 
right,  it  would  never  be  right.   So  you  were  always  kind  of 
afraid  to  do  anything  cause  you  were  sure  no  matter  what  you 
did,  it  would  be  wrong."   Her  fear  of  doing  something  wrong. 
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including  failing  exams,  persisted  throughout  graduate 
school.   Julie  contended  that  a  consequence  of  "the  verbal 
yelling"  at  her  by  her  parents,  particularly  her  intoxicated 
alcoholic  mother,  was  something  that,  "made  me  feel  bad  and 
feel  very  insecure.   And  I  was  afraid  to  do  things.   And 
that  went  with  me  in  new  experiences  like  learning  math.  .  . 
.  So  when  I  have  new  things,  I  feel  insecure." 

For  most  of  the  informants,  however,  parental 
alcoholism  problems  were  only  occasionally  noted  by  them  to 
directly  affect  their  performance  in  school.   Their 
schooling  was  said  to  be  affected  at  home  by  occurrences  of 
sleep  loss  due  to  late  night  parental  arguing,  feelings  of 
anger  or  sadness  which  arose  in  response  to  the  alcoholic 
parent's  behavior  or  their  relationship  with  one  or  both 
parents,  periods  of  time  when  they  were  experiencing  a  "lot 
of  problems"  associated  with  parental  alcoholism,  and/or 
periodic  concerns  about  the  condition  of  an  alcoholic  or 
nonalcoholic  parent.   In  addition,  as  previously  mentioned, 
the  noise  and  emotional  impact  of  family  conflict  sometimes 
impaired  the  ability  of  the  informants  to  concentrate  on 
school  work. 

The  majority  of  the  informants  said,  however,  that  they 
"blocked  out"  what  was  going  on  at  home  when  they  got  to 
school  and  usually  did  not  think  about  home  problems  while 
in  the  schooling  environment.   For  Ellen  and  most  of  the 
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others,  home  and  school  were,  in  her  words,  kept  "pretty 
separate . " 

Classroom  Behavior 

No  consistent  classroom  behavioral  patterns  were 
discerned  for  this  group  of  academic  attainers .   Several  of 
the  women  described  themselves  as  quiet,  shy,  and  generally 
nonparticipatory  in  class  during  their  entire  K-12  schooling 
years.   Several  were  "talkers"  in  the  classroom  but  not 
necessarily  on  task  in  terms  of  instruction.   A  few  tended 
to  be  consistently  active,  interested  participants  in  class 
while  a  third  of  the  attainers  were  intermittently 
participatory  depending  on  a  number  of  variables  including 
the  teacher' s  interest  in  them,  their  own  interest  in  the 
course,  and  the  frequency  with  which  their  attention  was 
diverted  to  or  by  peers . 

Extracurricular  Activities 

The  majority  (n=12,  80%)  of  the  informants  participated 
in  some  type  of  organized  extracurricular  activity  that  was 
school  and/or  non-school  related.   Only  three  informants 
denied  involvement  in  organized,  planned  activities, 
although  all  three  had  horses  into  which  they  invested  a 
significant  amount  of  care  and  attention.   The  kinds  of 
organized  activities  in  which  the  informants  were  involved 
included  drama,  cheerleading,  sports,  music  and  school  band. 
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the  high  school  year  book,  scouts,  and  church-related 
activities . 

Extracurricular  activities  of  any  kind  were  not 
strongly  supported  by  their  parents.   As  Kelly  noted,  "I 
don't  feel  that  they  {her  parents}  felt  {that}  participating 
in  sporting  events,  or  doing  things  as  a  team,  or  having 
fun,  was  all  that  important."   Indeed,  the  parents  of  two 
informants  either  prohibited  or  impeded  their  daughters' 
efforts  to  participate  in  such  activities.   If  an  informant 
wanted  to  participate  in  extracurricular  activities,  she 
frequently  had  to  take  the  initiative  to  become  involved  and 
to  make  arrangements  to  facilitate  the  continuation  of  her 
involvement.   If  transportation  problems  arose,  for  example, 
it  was  the  informant  rather  than  a  parent  who  often 
negotiated  the  arrangements.   According  to  one  academic 
attainer, 

If  I  wanted  to  be  good  {in  theater},  I  had  to  figure 
out  a  way  to  get  there  and  get  on  the  bus  and  get  home. 
It  was  up  to  me.   There  wasn't  a  lot  of  active  support 
{from  her  parents}. 

Attitudes  Toward  School 

The  informants'  general  attitudes  toward  their 
Kindergarten  through  12th  grade  schooling  experiences  ranged 
from  being  overwhelmingly  positive  to  extremely  negative 
with  a  third  of  the  women  indicating  a  perception  of 
neutrality  regarding  those  experiences.   Their  schooling 
attitudes  were  usually  voiced  in  relation  to  one  of  three 
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major  grade  level  divisions:   primary  or  elementary,  middle 
or  junior  high,  and  high  school  or  senior  high  divisions. 

One  third  of  the  informants  perceived  their  schooling 
experiences  to  be  consistently  positive  across  each  of  the 
grade  level  divisions.   Like  Nancy,  some  viewed  school  as 
"my  life"  and  an  experience  they  consistently  "loved" 
throughout  their  K-12  years.   For  the  remainder  of  the 
academic  attainers,  however,  attitudes  about  schooling 
varied  within  and  between  individuals  in  relation  to  one  or 
more  of  the  divisions.   Some  like  Pat,  for  example, 
remembered  their  primary  school  years  in  a  positive  light 
but  perceived  their  middle  and  high  school  years  very 
negatively . 

These  academic  attainers'  attitudes  toward  their 
schooling  experiences,  particularly  if  such  experiences  were 
negative,  tended  to  clearly  reflect  their  peer  or  family 
relationships  rather  than  academic  concerns  or  issues.   Of 
course,  for  many  of  the  women,  acceptable  K-12  academic 
performance  was  normative  and,  for  some,  the  attainment  of 
academic  success  up  to  and  including  secondary  school  was 
described  as  almost  effortless. 

Views  About  School  as  a  Place  To  Be 

As  previously  noted,  not  all  of  the  academic  attainers 
experienced  an  affinity  for  the  academic  environment  during 
their  K-12  school  years.   Although  most  of  the  academic 
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attainers  felt  either  neutral  or  positive  about  schooling, 

three  experienced  school  as  a  markedly  negative  place  to  be 

for  a  significant  portion  of  the  time  they  spent  in  grades 

K-12 .   The  academic  attainers  range  of  perceptions  about  the 

place  that  was  school  sometimes  vacillated  depending  on  the 

circumstances  associated  with  a  particular  grade  level  but, 

overall,  was  aligned  with  one  or  more  of  four  major 

descriptions.   They  described  school  as  a)  a  neutral  place; 

b)  a  safe,  predictable,  enjoyable  place;  c)  a  place  to 

escape  to;  or  d)  a  dreaded  place.   The  perception  of  school 

as  a  site  for  escape  was  sometimes  teamed  by  an  individual 

with  a  perception  of  school  as  a  safe,  predictable, 

enjoyable  place.   Only  one  of  the  six  informants  who  deemed 

school  a  relatively  neutral  place  also  viewed  it  as  a  place 

of  escape. 

A  neutral  place 

For  about  one  third  of  the  informants,  the  overall  K-12 

schooling  experience  was  viewed  neither  positively  nor 

negatively.   For  these  women,  school  was  "neutral"  and 

viewed  as  "something  you  had  to  do."   Linda  called  it  a 

"kind  of  average  experience"  in  that  it  was  neither 

especially  uncomfortable  nor  particularly  pleasurable. 

According  to  Ellen, 

I  didn't  ever  perceive  it  {school}  as  threatening. 
Except  maybe  the  insecurities  in  Junior  High.  .  .  .  But 
that  was  with  other  students.   I  don't  think  school  by 
and  large  {was  a  problem.   It}  always  seemed  neutral 
enough  and  no  problem. 
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A  safe,  predictable,  enjoyable  place 

Although  six  informants  viewed  their  schooling  as,  in 
RoseMae' s  words,  "just  sort  of  neutral"  and  something  that 
was  required  of  them,  school  played  a  vital  role  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  tended  to  view  school  in  a  positive 
light.   For  some,  it  provided  a  place  for  them  to  spend 
their  time  that  was  perceived  to  be  safe  and  secure  and  that 
offered  a  respite  from  a  troubled  family.   Indeed,  according 
to  Rachael,  "that  might  have  been  why  I  liked  it  so  much. 
Why  I  didn't  mind  going  to  school."   As  Martha  recalled, 
"school  was  my  social  life.   School  was  everything.  ...  I 
don't  think  I  ever  felt  as  emotionally  safe  and  relaxed  at 
home  as  I  did  at  school.   School  to  me  was  fun.   It  was  the 
place  I'd  rather  be." 

Unlike  their  family  lives,  school  was  also  remembered 
by  a  few  as  a  predictable  place  with  distinct  rules, 
expectations,  and  consequences.   It  was  a  place  where  the 
informants  could  also  achieve  a  sense  of  control  over  the 
events  in  their  lives.   As  Martha  explained,  "at  school, 
it's  real  clear.   That  I  followed  these  strategies  of 
working  hard,  and  being  compulsive,  and  doing  exactly  what  I 
was  told.   {Unlike  at  home},  when  I  followed  those 
strategies,  the  rewards  were  consistent."   As  echoed  by 
another  informant,   "{School}  was  a  safe,  predictable  place 
with  assigned  roles  and  you  fit  into  a  role  .  .  .  You  met 
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the  expectations  and  nobody  ever  jerked  the  rug  out  from 
underneath  you.  .  .  .  You  knew  what  to  expect." 

As  illustrated  above,  for  some,  school  was  a  place 
where  they  were  able  to  exert  a  semblance  of  control  in 
their  lives.   "I  was  good  at  what  I  was  doing  {in  school}. 
I  felt  competent.   I  guess  I  was  having  some  power  over  the 
situation  whereas  at  home,  I  was  powerless  to  do  much  of 
anything.  ...  I  could  work  hard  and  do  everything  right  at 
home  and  all  I'd  get  was  knocked  around." 

Some  who  viewed  school  as  a  relatively  positive  place 
would  possibly  find  their  own  experiences  reflected  in  the 
comments  of  one  informant  who,  through  the  work  in  which  she 
is  currently  engaged,  sees  "a  lot  of  kids  that  remind  me  of 
me  when  I  was  a  kid." 

School's  the  best  part  of  their  day.   They  get  two 

square  meals  a  day.   They  get  attention.   They  get 

supervision.   They  might  get  yelled  at,  but  at  least 

somebody  is  talking  to  them.   They  get  friends  {and} 
they  get  happy  surroundings . 

A  place  to  escape  to 

For  one  third  of  the  informants,  school  provided  a 
legitimate  means  of  physical  and  emotional  escape  from  a 
troubled  family.   For  Nancy,  who  was  raised  by  her  divorced 
alcoholic  mother,  school  provided  a  means  of  escape  so  she 
would  "only  be  a  part  of  that  family,  such  as  it  was,  for  as 
short  a  period  of  time  as  possible."   She  said  that  she  "was 
active  in  everything  in  high  school.   My  God.   I  don't  know 
how  I  had  time  for  course  work.  .  .  .  You  name  it  and  I  was 
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there.   It  was  better  than  going  home.   Gracious,  you  didn't 

want  to  go  home."   Another  informant  said, 

I  was  really  rarely  at  home.   I  always  took  as  many 
classes  as  I  could  at  school  so  I  was  at  school  from 
eight  to  3:30.   Nearly  every  night  I  had  something  to 
do  and  many  of  the  weekends  I  was  gone. 

Two  informants  said  that  they  would  "drown"  themselves  in 

school  work.   In  addition,  one  academic  attainer  "buried" 

herself  in  the  school  band.   She  was  at  school  from  7:30  in 

the  morning  to  five  or  six  o'clock  at  night  and  found  that 

schedule  useful  in  filling  her  time  in  ways  that  did  not 

involve  her  alcoholic  parent.   Another  attainer  became 

intensively  involved  in  band  as  well  as  sports-related 

activities . 

Diana's  perception  was  shared  by  several  in  that  her 

involvement  in  school  and  the  theater  "was  probably  partly, 

I  like  having  my  time  filled  {and  partly  that  academics 

served  as  an}  .  .  .  escape  from  home."   A  condition  of 

"staying  busy"  was  commonly  shared  by  the  informants. 

Martha  saw  herself  as  a  person  who  "ran  away  and  hid"  from 

her  troubled  family  and  found  school  a  good  place  to  run  to 

since  it  kept  her  busy  and  involved  in  non-family  related 

activities  and  interactions.   As  she  remembered. 

In  high  school  we  had  nine  periods.   I  don't  remember 
ever  having  a  study  hall.   I  think  during  my  Senior 
year,  I  didn't  even  have  lunch.   So  I  would  just  fill 
up  every  niche,  every  little  bit  of  day  I  had.   And 
then,  after  school,  we'd  have  sports  and  come  home. 
And  one  night  a  week  I'd  have  my  clarinet  lessons.   The 
other  night  I  would  either  practice  or  do  homework. 
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Boarding  school  provided  a  means  of  escaping  an 
alcoholic  family  for  two  of  the  informants.   Violet  was  sent 
by  her  nonalcoholic  father  to  boarding  school  at  the  age  of 
12  in  response  to  her  mother's  increasingly  problematic 
drinking.   According  to  Violet,  "boarding  school  really 
helped.   It  got  me  out  of  it,  away  from  the  situation."   In 
response  to  her  father's  alcoholism,  Melissa  determined  that 
she  needed  to  get  away  from  him  and  arranged  to  go  to 
boarding  school  during  her  last  two  years  of  high  school. 
Again,  escape  from  a  problematic  home  situation  was 
perceived  by  her  to  be  her  primary  motivation  for  this 
decision . 
A  dreaded  place 

For  three  of  the  informants,  all  or  a  part  of  their  K- 
12  schooling  experience  was  viewed  in  a  decidedly  negative 
light.   Problematic  peer  relationships  including  peer 
ostracism,  the  self  perception  of  being  different  and  not 
fitting  in,  academic  boredom,  and  a  lack  of  responsiveness 
by  school  personnel  to  chronic  parental  abusiveness 
contributed  to  their  negative  perceptions  of  the  experience. 


Impact  of  Parental  Alcoholis 
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Alcoholism-related  family  problems  had  both  a  positive 
and  negative  impact  on  the  informants'  attitudes  toward 
schooling.   As  mentioned  previously,  for  some  informants, 
school  provided  a  welcome  respite  from  home  and/or  a  source 
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of  personal  encouragement  and  acknowledgement.   The  view  of 
school  as  a  positive  place  was  generally  coupled  with  a 
positive  attitude  toward  the  process  of  schooling. 

Changes  in  the  quality  of  the  academic  attainers' 
performances  and  attitudes  toward  school  could  often  be 
traced  to  specific  periods  of  positive  or  negative  parental 
behavioral  change  at  home.   Pat,  for  example,  said  that  "the 
beginning  {of  her  schooling}  was  good  and  I  loved  it.   I  was 
a  good  student  and  I  was  happy."   During  her  fifth  grade 
year,  however,  her  father  began  to  become  increasingly 
alcohol  dependent,  aggressive,  and  abusive.   As  she  began  to 
focus  on  surviving  at  home,  the  quality  of  her  work  in 
school  diminished,  she  began  to  "hate"  school,  and  she 
became  hostile  and  angry. 

I'd  get  a  D  or  an  F  in  a  subject,  my  father  would  put 
certain  pressures  on  me  and  I'd  get  an  A  the  next  time. 
Depended  on  my  needs  at  the  time.   Would  drive  the 
teachers  crazy.  .  .  .  {But}  when  a  kid  is  working  on 
survival,  spelling  is  not  important.  .  .  .  When  you're 
working  just  to  stay  alive  and  stay  away  and  stay  ahead 
of  the  game  a  bit,  phonics  and  rules  just  don't  mean  a 
damn . 

The  onset  of  puberty  seemed  to  be  a  time  during  which 
family  problems  were  acutely  noticed  and  experienced  by  the 
informants.   Indeed,  a  frequently  mentioned  time  that  home- 
related  problems  were  likely  to  be  manifested  by  the 
informants  in  school  seemed  to  be  fifth  or  sixth  grade.   The 
experiences  related  by  three  informants  exemplify  this 
point. 
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Violet  experienced  a  period  of  "anxiety"  during  her 
fifth  or  sixth  grade  year  which  she  directly  related  to  her 
alcoholic  mother's  drinking  behavior.   The  anxiety 
precipitated  a  phase  of  "not  trying"  academically.   The 
resolution  of  her  anxiety  problem  was  managed  by  her  removal 
from  the  family  environment  through  her  enrollment  in  a 
boarding  school  at  the  age  of  12.   Stacey  thought  that  she 
"was  not  the  most  popular  kid,  especially  in  fifth  grade." 
She  attributed  her  lack  of  popularity  to  the  behavioral 
manifestations  of  home-related  problems  which  were  due  to 
her  father's  problems  with  alcohol.   "I  was  vying  for 
attention  because  I  wasn't  getting  it  at  home."   RoseMae 
said  she  experienced  school-related  problems  for  the  first 
and  last  time  during  her  fifth  grade  year.   She  described 
the  issues  as,  "attitudinal  problems,  really.   I  didn't  like 
my  teacher  and  my  teacher  did  not  like  me.   I  know  I  got  a  D 
in  citizenship  or  something  like  that  that  year.   I  had  a 
lot  of  problems  with  my  parents  that  year  as  well." 

A  change  in  attitude  toward  school  sometimes  resulted 
from  an  alcoholic  parents'  cessation  of  drinking. 
Illustrative  of  this  contention  was  Nancy's  experience  when 
her  alcoholic  mother  engaged  in  a  short  period  of  sobriety 
during  Nancy's  senior  year  of  high  school.   Nancy  relates 
the  "fun"  she  experienced  as  a  senior  in  high  school  to  the 
period  of  time  during  which  her  mother  was  sober.   As  a 
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consequence  of  her  mother's  sobriety,  she  explained,  "maybe 
the  pressure  was  off  a  bit  more." 

Impact  Of  Peer  Relationships 

The  existence  and  quality  of  peer  relationships  seems 
to  have  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  academic  attainers' 
overall  attitudes  toward  school.   Kelly,  for  example,  said 
"I  hated  school.   I  didn't  have  any  friends.   Nobody  liked 
me."   Like  Kelly,  Diana  "really  hated  it  {school},  dreaded 
every  minute  of  it  for  those  years  I  went  to  school.   It  was 
awful  and  it  got  worse  and  worse  and  worse."   Diana,  too, 
felt  that  her  peers  hated  her  and  viewed  herself  as  "an 
outcast."   Stacey,  the  only  child  of  an  alcoholic  father, 
disliked  school  during  a  portion  of  her  primary  school 
experiences  because  her  peers  teased  her  about  "being  fat" 
and  about  being  different  from  other  children  because  she 
talked  like  an  adult  and  had  trouble  relating  to  them.   As 
previously  mentioned,  Pat  began  to  hate  school  in  the  fifth 
grade  when  she  became  the  victim  of  abuse  by  her  father  at 
home  and  perceived  herself  to  be  abandoned  by  the  school  in 
that  school  personnel  offered  her  no  substantive  help  with 
her  home  situation. 

Perceptions  of  Self  in  School 

The  academic  attainers  saw  themselves  in  school  in  one 
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r  more  of  the  following  ways:   as  "lost,"  withdrawn,  or 
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"bored"  in  the  schooling  environment  and  sometimes  or 

consistently  not  doing  as  well  academically  as  they  were 

capable;  as  "not  fitting  in"  or  being  a  social  "outcast"  but 

usually  attaining  at  least  average  and  sometimes  exceptional 

levels  of  academic  performance;  as  "average"  people  who 

blended  unobtrusively  into  the  academic  environment,  despite 

excelling  in  some  academic  areas;  or  as  academic  "stars"  who 

genuinely  liked  school.   Perceptions  about  self-worth  and 

intellectual  ability,  peer  relationships,  and  familial 

alcoholism  served  as  significant  mediating  factors  in  how 

the  informants  perceived  themselves  in  the  academic 

environment . 

Perceptions  about  self-worth 

Several  of  the  informants  disclosed  that  they  had 

experienced  and  were  continuing  to  grapple  with  feelings  of 

diminished  self-worth  and  an  unclear  self -identity .   As  Pat 

recalled, 

I  was  adapting  to  so  many  different  situations  for  so 
long,  I've  never  found  myself.  ...  I  think  that  as 
children  of  alcoholics,  ...  I  don't  know  if  damaged 
is  the  word,  or  inadequate  or  lacking.   But  we  have 
this  side  of  us  that's  incomplete. 

The  impact  of  low  self-worth  on  the  informants  in  their 

academic  environments  was  significant.   At  least  four  of  the 

informants  recalled  that  their  poor  perceptions  of 

themselves  made  them  fearful  and  insecure,  particularly  when 

confronted  with  new  tasks.   As  Violet  explained, 

I  know  I  have  low  self-esteem.   I  think,  in  some  ways, 
that  makes  me  timid  to  try  new  things  in  {my}  studies. 
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In  other  words,  it's  hard  for  me  to  come  up  with  a  new 
and  innovative  idea  for  a  paper  or  something  along 
those  lines  because  I'm  scared  to.   Cause  I  don't  think 
that  I  could  possibly  come  up  anything  anybody  else 
would  be  interested  in. 

Conversely,  perceptions  about  academic  ability  affected 

the  informants'  self-worth.   Diana,  for  instance,  said  that. 

There  were  waves  then  I  don't  think  I  had  a  strong 
sense  of  self -worth.   Particularly  when  I  didn't  have 
any  friends.   But  as  long  as  my  ability  was  holding 
out,  and  it  seemed  to  be,  I  seemed  to  be  getting  by.   I 
think  there  was  a  definite  chunk  of  time  in  that  school 
when  that's  what  I  rode  on.   I  figured  as  long  as  I'm 
still  doing  well  in  school,  there  was  something.   Cause 
there  wasn't  anything  else.   I  mean,  literally  not.   I 
had  nothing  at  home  and  nothing  at  school.   So,  that 
was  it.   That  {academic  ability}  was  my  whole  sense  of 
self  at  all. 

Self-perceptions  about  academic  ability 

Intellectually,  some  of  the  academic  attainers 

perceived  themselves  to  be  "smart"  or  "above  average"  when 

they  were  growing  up  but  many  perceived  themselves  to  be 

hardworking  people  of  "average"  intelligence.   A  few  were 

uncertain  about  the  level  of  their  intelligence  and 

concerned  that,  were  they  to  be  tested,  they  might  find  out 

they  were  not  as  intellectually  capable  as  they  had 

demonstrated  they  could  be  academically. 

Many  discovered  at  some  point  during  their  K-12 

schooling  experiences  that,  although  they  were 

intellectually  capable  or  even  exceptional,  they  also  "had 

limitations"  academically.   Melissa,  for  instance,  said  that 

although  she  "had  this  illusion  of  being  smart,  all  around 

smart.   I  really  wasn't.   There  were  some  subjects  that  I 
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was  good  in  and  some  that  I  wasn't."   In  congruence  with 
Melissa's  experience,  several  of  the  informants  exhibited 
problems  learning  math  and  science  but  excelled  in  such 
subjects  as  English  or  history.   Others,  on  the  other  hand, 
discovered  that  they  were  "horrible"  in  or  "hated"  reading, 
English,  history  or  the  arts  but  were  able  to  perform  well 
in  math  and  science. 

Roles  in  School 

The  roles  that  the  informants  perceived  they  played  in 
school  were  dichotomized  by  them  into  the  "good  girl"  role 
and  the  "girl  in  trouble"  role.   Compliant,  responsible 
behavior  was  associated  with  the  good  girl  role  while  the 
girl  in  trouble  role  involved  inconsistent  compliance  with 
academic  expectations  by  means  of  talking  and 
inattentiveness  in  class,  misbehaving  in  school,  expressing 
hostility  or  defiance  in  school,  skipping  school,  and  "not 
doing  the  work." 

The  Good  Girl 

All  but  three  informants  in  this  study  generally 
characterized  themselves  as  hard  working  "good  girl{s}"  who 
"did  what  was  expected"  in  school  during  their  primary, 
middle,  and  secondary  school  years.   The  majority  of  the 
academic  attainers  in  this  study  did  not  demonstrate 
significant  behavioral  or  academic  problems  in  school.   In 
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fact,  in  keeping  with  their  "good  girl"  roles,  most  of  the 
informants  frequently  made  unsolicited  remarks  about  the 
fact  that  they  "didn't  get  into  trouble"  or  were  "never  bad" 
in  school.   Indeed,  a  few  of  the  informants  mentioned  a 
singular  experience  of  being  "in  trouble"  during  their 
entire  first  twelve  years  of  school  and  talked  about  how 
that  event  significantly  disturbed  them. 

Like  other  informants,  Julie's  fear  of  getting  into 
trouble  influenced  the  effort  she  exerted  in  school  and  her 
propensity  to  be  compliant  in  the  academic  environment.   "I 
was  a  good  student  but,  because  I  was  so  afraid  of  doing 
anything  wrong,  I  always  tried  hard.   I  always  did  exactly 
what  everyone  told  me  to  do."   Although  the  "good  girl"  role 
enabled  informants  to  avoid  conflict  both  at  home  and 
school,  the  role  also  left  them  with  an  inability  to 
"tolerate  confrontation"  because  "I  know  that  in  any 
confrontation,  I'll  lose."   As  one  informant  observed,  "I 
find  myself  very  passive,  very  submissive  in  a 
confrontational  situation." 

The  "good  girl"  role  encompassed  a  spectrum  of 
behaviors  which  always  included  the  compliant  scholar  who 
completed  assignments  but  which  differed  with  respect  to 
interpersonal  interactions  at  school,  particularly  with 
teachers.   At  one  end  of  the  spectrum  were  those  who  were 
not  particularly  interactive  at  school  with  teachers  and 
sometimes  peers.   As  one  informant  commented,  "Do  my  job  and 
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have  as  little  interaction  as  possible.   That's  always  what 
I  tried."   At  the  other  end  of  the  "good  girl"  spectrum  were 
a  few  who  described  themselves  as  a  "teachers'  pet." 

The  Girl  In  Trouble 

For  the  three  informants  who  described  themselves  in 
school  as  girls  "in  trouble"  rather  than  as  responsible, 
compliant  learners,  a  failure  to  comply  with  academic 
expectations  was  reported  in  at  least  one  of  the  following 
three  areas:   a)  "misbehaving  and  skipping  school,"  b)  not 
"getting  the  work  done,"  or  c)  "talking  too  much"  in  class. 
For  the  informants  who  encountered  these  problems,  the 
issues  tended  to  be  recurrent.   One  of  these  women  was 
repeatedly  "in  trouble"  and  sent  to  the  principal's  office 
for  skipping  school  and  misbehaving  during  her  middle  and 
high  school  years.   Another  informant  did  not  "take  school 
seriously,"  found  herself  playing  the  role  of  the  class 
clown,  and  was  often  reprimanded  for  talking  too  much  in 
school.   A  third  informant  described  herself  as  a  quiet, 
bored,  distant,  lonely,  shy,  and  unhappy  girl  in  school  who 
frequently  procrastinated  and  did  not  complete  her 
schoolwork,  especially  if  it  involved  reading. 

Periodic  or  singular  episodes  of  the  "girl  in  trouble" 
role  occurred  for  three  additional  academic  attainers .   One 
informant  "got  in  trouble"  with  her  parents  during  her  early 
high  school  years  due  to  drug  use  but  became  an 
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"overachiever"  during  her  11th  and  12th  grade  years. 
Another  informant  said  that  she  was  often  bored  in  school, 
"drove  teachers  crazy"  with  her  inattentive  behavior,  and 
frequently  received  report  card  messages  which  stated, 
"could  do  better  if  she  tried."   Overall,  however,  she 
performed  well  in  the  accelerated  classes  in  which  she  was 
enrolled.   A  third  informant  periodically  got  into  trouble 
for  disruption  due  to  verbal  fights  with  peers  during  her 
primary  school  years.   She  was  also  sometimes  disinterested 
and  defiant  in  school  during  her  high  school  years. 

Peer  Relationships  at  School 

The  existence  and  quality  of  peer  relationships  was  of 
paramount  importance  to  these  academic  attainers  during 
their  K-12  schooling  experiences.   Peer  relationships  were, 
however,  characteristically  problematic  for  many  of  these 
women  as  girls  in  school.   Many  felt  that  they  had  few 
friends  during  the  time  they  were  growing  up,  though  several 
were  able  to  develop  one  or  more  close  friendships  with 
female  or  male  peers.   Indeed,  the  existence  of  close  peer 
relationships  was  not  significantly  reflected  in  the 
representative  series  of  photographs  selected  by  the 
informants.   Of  the  78  photographs  which  comprised  this 
series,  only  2  (3%)  pictured  persons  who  were  said  to 
represent  peers  and  both  of  these  photographs  were  selected 
by  the  same  individual. 
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Albeit  some  of  the  academic  attainers  did  not  "really 

care  whether  .  .  .  {they}  got  included  {in  peer  groups}  or 

not, "   most  found  themselves  struggling  to  "fit  in"  and  to 

be  considered  at  least  "average"  by  their  peers.   They 

occasionally  found  themselves  striving  to  attain  the  elusive 

status  of  being  "popular"  or,  more  often,  striving  merely  to 

cope  with  or  avoid  being  labeled  by  peers  as  "nerds," 

"geeks,"  "eggheads,"  "brains,"  or  "different"  from  the  other 

students . 

"Being  popular"  was  uncharacteristic  of  these  academic 

attainers.   Many  of  them  "never  had  a  lot  of  friends," 

frequently  felt  that  they  "did  not  fit  in, "  and  perceived 

themselves  to  be  "a  floater,  a  fringe  person"  rather  than  a 

bona  fide  member  of  a  peer  group.   If  they  did  gain  entry 

into  the  "in  crowd"  their  tenure  within  that  group  was 

frequently  short  lived.   As  three  informants  remembered, 

I  had  a  couple  of  real  close  girlfriends.   I  was  never 
part  of  a  group.   I  always  wanted  to  be  and  I  never 
was.   I  never  fit  into  a  group.   I  always  envied  the 
cheerleaders  and  the  band  cause  they  always  traveled  in 
packs . 

I  felt  really  different  from  a  lot  of  people.   Because 
I  felt  I  was  coming  from  a  different  reality  than 
they  were.   They  all  seemed  comfortable  with  their 
lives  and  I  had  always  been  very  uncomfortable.  ...  A 
lot  of  that  I  think  may  have  stemmed  from  the 
alcoholism. 

Part  of  the  things  I  did  at  school,  I  would  still 
have  the  feeling  that  I  didn't  fit.   This  apartness.   I 
really,  I  didn't  like  it  .  .  .  It's  part,  I  think,  of 
that  home  stuff.  .  .  .  Because  at  home  ...  I  felt 
like  I  was  an  assistant  adult,  like  a  junior  adult.   I 
never  felt  like  I  was  a  kid.   That's  what  I  mean.   It's 
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not  comfortable  because  I  guess  I  wanted  to  be  a  kid 
and  somehow  I  didn't  have  that  option. 

Perceived  Value  of  Peer  Relationships 

The  existence  of  friendships  and  positive  peer 
relationships  significantly  affected  the  informants'  overall 
attitudes  about  schooling.   Problematic  or  nonexistent  peer 
relationships  often  precipitated  a  dread  or  hatred  of  school 
regardless  of  the  individual's  level  of  academic  ability. 
About  the  value  of  friends,  one  informant  said,  "I  think 
having  a  best  friend  helps  you  fit  in  with  the  larger  school 
group.   I  don't  know  why  or  how  but  it  just  seems  to  be." 

Feelings  of  loneliness  accompanied  by  a  sense  of 
longing  for  a  friend  and  estrangement  from  the  school 
community  were  associated  with  not  having  a  "best  friend." 
These  feelings  occurred  for  several  informants  at  various 
times  during  their  K-12  academic  experiences.   Those  who  did 
not  have  at  least  one  best  friend  in  school  tended  to  hold  a 
negative  view  of  schooling  in  general.   The  impact  of  having 
a  best  friend  on  schooling  perceptions  was  illustrated  by 
Kelly's  experience.   She  remembered  feeling  extremely  lonely 
during  much  of  her  K-12  schooling  and  often  found  herself, 
in  her  words. 

Wishing  I  had  a  friend.   I  can  remember  very  clearly 
fifth  grade.   Enjoying  that  grade  very  much  because  I 
had  a  friend  in  the  class  that  lived  in  my  neighborhood 
who  I  could  interact  with  after  school.  ...  In  the 
other  grades  I  don't  remember  having  anyone. 
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Factors  Important  in  Forming  Peer  Relationships 

In  addition  to  personality  factors  such  as  introversion 
or  extroversion,  the  informants  identified  several  factors 
which  affected  the  initiation  and  maintenance  of  peer 
relationships.   Four  of  the  most  frequently  voiced  peer- 
related  factors  will  be  addressed  in  this  section  of  the 
chapter:  a)  school  transfers  and  type  of  school  attended;  b) 
physical  appearance,  family  wealth,  and  personal 
possessions;  c)  academic  abilities;  and  d)  parental 
alcoholism. 
School  transfers  and  type  of  school 

School  transfers  due  to  geographical  mobility,  most 
often  associated  with  parental  occupational  transfers  and 
only  infrequently  associated  with  parental  alcoholism  in 
this  particular  sample  of  women,  tended  to  have  a 
significant  impact  on  peer  relationships,  particularly  for 
those  who  found  themselves  having  to  relocate  frequently. 
For  some,  the  impact  of  having  to  change  schools  was 
decidedly  negative.   For  others,  the  exposure  to  a  new 
school  setting  and  a  new  group  of  students  had  positive 
ramifications . 

One  academic  attainer' s  experience  mirrors  that  of 
those  who  perceived  relocation  to  be  a  negative  experience 
during  their  K-12  academic  years.   "We  moved  when  I  was  in 
sixth  grade.   That  was  quite  hard  because  I  really  did  leave 
all  my  friends  at  the  first  school.   And  I  never  felt  I  fit 
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in  at  the  second  school  real  well."   As  previously 
mentioned,  the  issue  of  "fitting  in"  was  of  great  concern  to 
these  women.   To  some,  a  significant  barrier  in  the  process 
of  peer  recognition  and  acceptance  was  posed  by  having  to 
gain  entry  into  already  established  peer  groups  at  new 
schools . 

Melissa  was  frequently  geographically  mobile  with  her 
family.   She  discovered  problems  associated  with  fitting  in 
with  peers  upon  her  entry  into  a  large  public  school  in  the 
ninth  grade.   "A  lot  of  those  kids  had  been  together,  gone 
to  middle  school  together  and  stuff  like  that."   She  also 
experienced  "a  lot  of  racial  and  class  tension"  at  the 
school  to  which  she  had  not  been  previously  exposed.   At  the 
onset  of  this  experience  she  got  into  "bad  trouble"  but, 
toward  the  end  of  the  school  year,  "dumped  all  my  old 
friends, ... {got}  on  student  council,"  and  then  discovered 
she  had  to  move  again. 

Some  women,  however,  experienced  positive  consequences 

as  a  result  of  a  change  in  schools.   One  informant  who 

relocated  in  the  seventh  grade  perceived  that  being  "thrown 

in  with  a  lot  of  people  that  you  haven't  gone  to  school  the 

first  six  grades  with. .. {made  it}  easier  to  make  new 

friends."   For  Diana,  a  transfer  from  a  Catholic  school  to  a 

larger  public  high  school  for  her  Senior  year, 

totally  changed  my  life.  ...  I  think  the  bottom  line 
was,  not  that  I  was  so  peculiar,  but  that  the  school 
system  that  I  was  in  was  so  narrow  and  I  didn't  fit  in 
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with  that  social  structure  .  .  .  Whereas  in  public 
school,  I  could  find  people  who  were  much  more  like  me. 

Like  Diana,  some  of  those  who  attended  larger  schools 
found  it  easier  to  identify  like-minded  peers  with  whom 
friendships  could  be  forged.   As  Martha  suggested,  the  large 
school  she  attended  afforded  "a  real  advantage.   All  those 
kids,  you  could  always  find  somebody  who  was  just  your 
type . " 

Violet  and  Melissa  attended  overseas  boarding  schools 
during  some  or  all  of  high  school.   They  found  that  the 
close  proximity  to  other  students  fostered  peer 
relationships.   Essentially,  "it  helped  me  a  lot.   {We}  were 
forced  to  get  to  know  each  other,  no  choice.  .  .  .  You  eat 
with  them,  go  to  school  with  them,  can't  get  away  from 
them. " 

Personal  appearance,  accouterments .  and  family  wealth 

External  attributes  such  as  hair  style,  clothing,  eye 
glasses,  personal  possessions,  parental  financial  resources 
and  general  personal  appearance  were  cited  by  the  informants 
as  factors  which,  in  their  estimation,  impacted  upon  peer 
acceptance.   For  some,  their  personal  appearance  attributes 
which  they  described  as  "scraggly  and  frumpy,"  "dowdy,"  or 
generally  unstylish  contributed  to  feelings  of  being 
different  and  "out  of  place."   At  least  two  of  the  women  who 
perceived  themselves  to  not  "fit  in"  with  their  peers 
experienced  parental  neglect  in  their  alcoholic  families  to 
a  degree  that  included  a  lack  of  attention,  assistance,  and 
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training  in  the  areas  of  personal  hygiene  and  grooming. 

Kelly's  willingness  to  go  to  school  was  influenced,  in  part, 

by  the  state  of  her  clothing. 

My  {nonalcoholic}  mother  (my  father  was  never  expected 
to  do  anything)  never  saw  that  I  had  clothes  that  were 
clean  and  in  good  repair.   She  never  helped  me  with 
making  sure  I  had  plenty  of  clothes  as  far  as  shopping. 
.  .  .  I  can  remember,  it  would  be  like,  "Oh,  I  don't 
have  any  clean  underwear." 

Parental  financial  resources  presented  an  issue  for 
some  of  the  informants,  particularly  those  who  attended 
school  with  peers  whose  families  were  financially  "well 
off."   Rachael,  who  was  raised  in  a  middle  class  military 
family,  noted  that  in  the  face  of  wealthy  peers,  "you  knew 
you  did  not  fit  in.   And  it  was  reinforced,  too.   They  did 
not  mix . " 

The  impact  of  drinking  on  family  financial  resources 
also  played  a  role  for  some.   One  informant,  for  instance, 
told  the  researcher  that  "my  Dad  was  getting  so  heavy  into 
drinking  that  there  wasn't  any  money  {due  to  large  bar 
bills}.   So  then  you're  starting  to  look  at  peer  pressure. 
We  never  had  the  clothes,  the  fashions.   Constant  second- 
hand Rose . " 

Parental  constraints  on  clothing  choices  and  personal 
appearance  accounted  for  a  well-remembered  impediment  to 
peer  acceptance.   As  Rachael  recalled. 

Up  until  I  was  a  sophomore  in  high  school,  no  make-up, 
no  panty  hose,  and  I  had  to  wear  knee  socks.   Back  in 
the  60' s  when  everyone  was  wearing  short  dresses  and  I 
had  a  dress  down  to  about  the  top  of  my  knees.  ...  I 
felt  so  out  of  place . 
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In  addition  to  personal  appearance  and  financial 

resources,  some  attributed  peer-related  problems  to  a  lack 

of  peer-valued  personal  possessions.   Diana  viewed  herself 

as  an  "outcast"  who  would  "come  home  crying  {because}  people 

{her  peers}  were  being  really  mean  to  me."   She  said, 

I'm  not  exactly  sure  why  I  was  such  an  outcast.   We 
{she  and  her  sister}  didn't  have  lunch  boxes,  we  had 
brown  paper  bags.   They  {her  peers}  all  had  Donnie 
Osmond  lunch  boxes  and  Jackson  Five  lunch  boxes,  that 
kind  of  stuff.   Their  mothers  bought  them.   They  had 
allowances,  we  didn't.   Their  mothers  bought  them  movie 
magazines,  records,  and  record  players.   Things  that  we 
didn't  have.   It  became  a  matter  of,  I  don't  know, 
culture  or  something?   We  were  just  totally  out  of 
touch. 

Academic  ability 

Of  significance  was  the  observation  by  many  of  the 

academic  attainers  that  positive  regard  by  peers  was  impeded 

by  "being  smart."   Evidence  of  cognitive  ability,  interest 

in  academic  pursuits  or  successful  academic  performance 

often  provoked  peer  rejection  rather  than  esteem.   The  women 

observed  that  being  a  "goody  goody  and  smart  .  .  .  {were} 

things  you  were  not  supposed  to  be  in  school."   As  Violet 

explained,  "often  times  there  seems  to  be  a  stigma  for  those 

in  the  advanced  classes.   They're  considered  brainy,  and 

wimpy  and  who  knows  what  else."   Julie's  recollections 

exemplify  the  perceived  inverse  relationship  between 

popularity  and  intellect. 

I  seemed  to  be  smart  and  could  get  the  answers  and  got 
good  grades.   And  I  wasn't  popular.   Well,  consequently 
if  you're  popular,  you're  not  like  that.   I  think  I 
remember  one  time  wishing  I  wasn't  as  smart. 
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Academic  ability-related  influences  and  consequences 
which  the  informants  identified  as  significant  to  school- 
based  peer  friendships  included  three  major  factors:  a)  the 
expectations  for  academic  performance  communicated  by  a 
particular  school,  b)  the  consequences  of  coupling 
intellectual  ability  with  a  "good  girl"  role  in  school,  and 
c)  the  mechanisms  used  to  cope  with  the  probability  or 
reality  of  peer  rejection. 

School-related  academic  expectations.   According  to  the 
experiences  of  at  least  one  informant,  sanctions  against 
being  intellectually  bright  depended  on  the  general 
expectations  for  academic  performance  which  existed  within  a 
particular  school. 

Being  good  in  school  .  .  .  wasn't  so  much  an  issue  at 
that  school  .  .  .  because  everybody  was  expected  to  be 
good  in  school.   The  school  I  switched  to  in  sixth 
grade,  that  was  a  really  big  issue.   There  were  the 
smart  girls  and  we  were  completely  the  outcasts, 
socially,  from  the  rest.   There  was  a  group  of  about 
four  of  us  in  a  class  of  60  and  people  wouldn't  speak 
to  us,  didn't  invite  us  to  parties,  didn't  do  anything, 
cause  we  were  the  smart  girls. 

Double  trouble:   Being  a  "good  girl"  and  smart.   Many 

of  the  informants  were  bright,  responsible,  "good  girls"  in 

school.   The  potential  consequence  of  being  both  a  "good 

girl"  and  intellectually  bright  in  school  was  twofold:   one 

was  likely  not  only  to  become,  in  Diana's  words,  "an 

outcast,"  but  also  to  become  a  teachers'  pet.   According  to 

Diana,  "I  always  followed  the  rules.   I  was  never  out  of 

uniform,  I  was  never  late  for  everything.   I  was  never  bad. 
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And  then  you  get  to  be  teachers'  pet,"  a  status  which  was 
also  viewed  negatively  by  peers. 

Academic  ability  sometimes  precipitated  peer-related 
conflict  in  two  specific  areas:   peer  perceptions  of 
cheating  or  dishonesty  by  the  academic  attainer  due  to  the 
speed  at  which  assignments  were  completed  by  her  and/or  the 
garnering  of  special  attention  by  the  teacher.   Teacher 
attention  proved  to  be  gratifying  to  the  informant  in  one 
respect  yet  dissatisfying  in  another  respect  since  it  was 
often  negatively  perceived  by  peers .   As  an  example  of  the 
latter  situation,  one  informant  recalled  that  her  fourth 
grade  teacher  invited  those  who  attained  a  score  of  98  or 
better  on  their  math  exams  to  her  house  for  dinner.  "So  I 
got  to  go  to  her  house  for  dinner.   But  that  was  always  a 
mixed  blessing  because  there  was  always  a  stigma  attached 
for  being  the  smart  kids . " 

Coping  with  peer  rejection.   In  keeping  with  the 
premise  that  bright  girls  who  are  academic  attainers  were 
generally  not  well  accepted  by  their  peers,  those  who 
befriended  the  overtly  "smart"  academic  attainers  in  this 
study  were  often  other  children  who  were,  as  Julie  noted, 
"not  the  popular  kids.   They  were  the  outcast  kids."   As 
Nancy  recalled,  "I  was  not  real  popular.   I  think  in  those 
days,  girls  that  were  so  smart  didn't  have  an  awful  lot  of 
friends .   So  I  hung  out  with  the  nerds .   They  appreciated 
brains.   We  appreciated  one  another." 
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In  the  face  of  potential  peer  rejection,  efforts  to 

mask  academic  skills  and  to  be  perceived  as  average  were 

undertaken  by  several  of  the  academic  attainers  in  order  to 

garner  peer  acceptance.   As  one  attainer  explained,  "I  tried 

to  become  mediocre  because  you're  not  popular  if  you're  a 

smart  person."   Another  informant  hid  her  academic  abilities 

from  her  peers  by  avoiding  the  activities  usually  engaged  in 

by  the  academically  successful  "nerds,"  by  not  drawing 

attention  to  her  academic  abilities,  and  by  playing  the  role 

of  "average  student"  in  her  peer  group.   All  the  while, 

however,  she  participated  in  academically  accelerated 

classes  and  maintained  a  straight  A  average  throughout 

primary,  middle  and  high  school.   As  she  recalled, 

I  never  really  had  to  try  {academically}.   It's  not 
like  I  had  to  cram  and  study  and  worked  to  get  those 
grades.   I  didn't.   In  fact,  none  of  my  friends,  {the} 
people  I  hung  out  with,  knew  that  I  got  those 
grades.  ...  it  wasn't  a  big  deal.   It  wasn't 
important.   I  didn't  join  the  Latin  Club.   I  didn't  do 
any  of  the  things  that  the  nerds  did.   I  was  one  of  the 
kids  standing  outside  smoking  cigarettes  in  blue  jeans 
and  my  jacket  sleeves  ripped  off,  skipping  lunch,  kind 
of  average.   Not  above  average.   Hating  the  jocks  and 
hating  the  cheerleaders.   Just  like  any  good  {average 
student} . 

A  variation  from  the  academic  experiences  of  the 
majority  of  the  informants  was  provided  by  one  academic 
attainer  who,  despite  early  academic  success,  rejected 
academic  pursuits  during  her  middle  and  high  school  years, 
played  the  "girl  in  trouble"  role  in  school,  and  joined  a 
peer  group  she  described  as  "kind  of  rough"  in  that  "we 
swaggered  through  school  a  bit.   We  just  sort  of  lined  up 
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across  the  walk  and  wouldn't  let  anybody  by.  .  .  .  Real  big 

tough  guy  stuff.   We  took  up  smoking." 

Peer  acceptance  issues  and  family  problems  were 

associated  by  Melissa  with  her  transitory  rejection  of 

academic  pursuits  coupled  with  drug  use  during  her  ninth 

grade  year  in  a  new  overseas  school.   As  she  recollected, 

I  started  drinking  myself.  .  .  .  Drugs,  doing  drugs, 
having  drugs,  doing  really  stupid  things.   I  can't 
believe  I'm  alive  after  that  year.   I  can't  say  I  fell 
into  the  wrong  crowd.  ...  It  wasn't  a  bad  crowd  we 
were  in,  it  was  kind  of  like  the  no  crowd.   Kind  of  on 
the  fringe.   You  know  how  hard  it  is  in  a  big  public 
school  like  that  if  you  don't  belong. 

Parental  alcoholism 

Parental  alcoholism  was  commonly  noted  by  the 
informants  to  influence  their  peer  relationships; 
conversely,  relationships  with  peers  influenced  the 
informants'  perceptions  about  their  home  environments. 
Diana,  for  example,  noted  that  the  development  of  peer 
relationships  during  her  Senior  year  of  high  school,  where 
before  she  had  been  an  "total  social  outcast,"  positively 
impacted  on  how  she  viewed  her  family  situation.   "I  think 
{my}  home  life  was  still  a  drag,  but  I  was  so  much  happier 
that  it  didn't  even  bother  me  as  much." 

Growing  up  in  an  alcoholic  family  was  noted  by  these 
women  to  impact  on  peer  relationships  in  at  least  four 
primary  ways.   Parental  alcoholism  precipitated:   a)  a  lack 
of  social  skills  development,  b)  embarrassment  and  shame 
accompanied  by  a  desire  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  alcoholism 
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hidden  from  outsiders  and  a  reluctance  to  bring  peers  into 
the  home,  c)  a  lack  of  parental  supervision,  and/or  d)  an 
initiative  by  the  informant  to  become  involved  with  a 
surrogate  family. 

Social  skills  development.   Several  of  the  informants 
noted  that  they  felt  they  did  not  have  "good  social  skills." 
One  factor  that  impacted  on  this  observation  was  offered  by 
RoseMae  who  related  interpersonal  relationship  problems  to 
the  repression  and  denial  of  feelings  in  her  home,  a 
situation  that  was  shared  by  many  of  the  informants.   She 
explained  that,  "if  you  aren't  able  to  talk  about  your 
feelings  or  express  your  emotions,  then  it  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  have  interactions  with  people  in  general." 

In  addition,  problems  with  parental  alcoholism 
sometimes  promoted  a  sense  of  insecurity  and  resulted  in 
extreme  vigilance  regarding  the  condition  of  other  family 
members,  particularly  the  alcoholic  parent,  as  well  as  "your 
emotions  or  your  actions  to  other  people."   Consequently, 
"role  playing"  rather  than  the  ability  to  relax  and  be 
oneself  resulted.   As  Melissa  asserted,  "if  you  don't  know 
how  to  act  naturally  with  your  own  family,  how  can  you  ever 
know  how  to  act  naturally  with  other  people  you  meet?" 

Moreover,  for  those  whose  family  lives  were 
characterized  by  significant  conflict,  issues  which  related 
to  peer-related  conflict,  manifested  primarily  by  conflict 
avoidance,  sometimes  arose.   Like  Violet  who  said  "I  don't 
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like  confrontations  at  all"  and  Stacey  who  noted  that  it  was 

hard  for  her  "to  enter  conflict,"  thus  precipitating  a  need 

for  "keeping  the  peace  at  the  expense  of  what  you  want  and 

feel,"  Julie  observed  that, 

I  would  always  make  sure  that  there  were  not  any 
arguments.   I  never  argued  with  my  friends  about  what 
to  do,  what  game  to  play,  or  anything  like  that.  .  .  . 
If  there  was  conflict  and  I  didn't  want  to  do  what  they 
were  doing,  I  would  just  do  what  they  were  doing.  .  .  . 
I  wouldn't  even  voice  my  displeasure. 

Another  factor  common  to  the  majority  of  the  informants 
which  potentially  impacted  upon  the  development  of  their 
social  skills  was  the  lack  of  family  activities  in  general, 
and  the  lack  of  planned  social  activities  which  included 
friends.   As  Kelly  remembered,  "as  far  as  encouraging  me 
socially,  .  .  .  maybe  the  parents  can  try  to  get  kids 
together  in  some  way.   Plan  things ... .And  that  was  never 
done  {by  her  parents}." 

Due  to  a  lack  of  family  activities  which  involved 
outsiders,  it  was  not  until  "freedom  and  mobility"  occurred, 
usually  during  high  school,  that  some  of  the  informants 
realized  that  "other  people's  families  were  not  the  same"  as 
their  families.   According  to  one  informant,  "we  didn't 
interact  with  kids  outside  of  school  usually"  due  to  the 
emotional  and  geographical  isolation  of  her  family  from 
outsiders . 

Stacey,  an  only  child  who  lived  with  her  divorced 
alcoholic  father,  also  felt  that  she  "lacked  social  skills" 
and  attributed  the  peer  rejection  that  she  experienced 
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during  her  primary  school  years  to  having  "always  been 
around  adults.   {1}  didn't  know  how  to  be  around  other 
children.  .  .  .  {Other  children  thought  she  was}  stuck  up. 
I  used  big  words  they  didn't  understand."   As  a  young  child, 
her  social  activities  consisted  primarily  of  attending  her 
father' s  parties  on  weekends  where  she  was  expected  to  act 
and  talk  like  an  adult.   She  almost  never  had  friends  her 
own  age  visit  her  at  home.   As  Pat  echoed,  "in  terms  of 
social  skills,  I  had  very  few  friends.   I  couldn't  bring 
them  home . " 

Personal  feelings  about  parental  alcoholism.   Feelings 
of  sadness,  anger,  shame,  embarrassment,  and  frustration 
with  or  concern  about  the  general  unpredictability  of  the 
alcoholic  parent  were  commonly  shared  by  the  informants. 
Melissa  said  that  although  she  was  "getting  popular"  and  was 
enjoying  herself  during  her  last  two  high  school  years  at  a 
boarding  school,  she  felt  very  much  "alone  in  {her  father's 
alcoholism  problem}.  .  .  .  i  mean,  it  didn't  affect  my 
social  behavior  as  far  as  me  but  it  did  affect  how  I  felt." 

Feelings  such  as  shame  or  embarrassment  frequently 
precipitated  an  effort  by  many  of  the  informants  to  keep  the 
alcoholism  and  the  alcoholic  parental  behavior  hidden  from 
outsiders  such  as  their  peers.   For  many,  few  people  outside 
the  family  knew  about  the  problem  when  they  were  growing  up. 
Efforts  to  keep  the  alcoholism  secret  impacted  in  a  variety 
of  ways  on  peer  relationships,  including  the  avoidance  of 
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peer  involvement.   Pat  illustrated  this  point  when  she 
stated,  "I  didn't  want  to  know  as  many  people.   I  didn't 
want  them  to  know  me.   Because  I  didn't  want  them  to  know 
{about  the  home  situation}."   For  many,  only  one  or  two 
selected  friends  during  the  time  the  informants  were  growing 
up  were  informed  about  the  problem. 

Like  many  of  the  informants,  Nancy  avoided  having 
friends  come  to  her  house  because  of  a  desire  to  obscure 
knowledge  about  her  mother's  alcoholism.   Nancy  said,  "I 
don't  recall  ever  telling  too  many  friends  that  there  was  a 
problem  at  home.   I  guess  I  felt  it  was  our  business."   She 
explained  how  she  coped  with  the  situation  by  saying,  "I  was 
always  embarrassed.   I  would  never  take  anybody  home.   If  I 
had  friends,  I  went  to  their  house.  ...  If  they  asked  why 
they  couldn't  come  to  my  house,  I'd  just  make  up  something." 
Feelings  of  not  wanting  "to  have  to  admit  to  some  of  your 
friends,  'well,  you  can't  come  over',"  were  commonly  shared 
by  the  informants. 

The  erratic,  unpredictable,  and  sometimes  bizarre  or 
violent  behavior  of  the  alcoholic  parent  also  impacted  upon 
peer  relationships.   Like  other  informants,  Barbara  felt 
that  she  could  never  invite  friends  over  because  she  "could 
never  be  sure"  how  her  alcoholic  parent  might  behave.   Ellen 
said  that  she, 

avoided  having  girlfriends  coming  over.   Sometimes 
girlfriends  would  call  up  to  make  plans  and  he'd  {her 
alcoholic  father}  tell  them  strange  things.   He  told 
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one  of  them  that  I  was  on  the  roof  eating  bananas 
Tell  them  stuff  like  that. 


Violet  thinks  that  she  began  to  "suffer  anxieties" 

regarding  her  mother's  drinking  around  the  age  of  ten.   She 

was  particularly  affected  by  her  inability  to  have  "slumber 

parties"  like  her  peers.   While  she  did  not  directly  inform 

her  friends  about  her  mother' s  problem,  she  thinks  they  were 

aware  of  the  situation. 

I  have  a  feeling  they  asked  their  Mom,  "Why  can't  we 
stay  there?"   And  knowing  their  parents,  I  would  assume 
that  they  told  the  truth.   That  they  couldn't  stay 
because  .  .  .  {Violet's}  mother  has  a  drinking  problem. 
She  {Violet's  alcoholic  mother}  gets  violent  at  night 
and  you  can't  stay  there. 

Parental  alcoholism  had  an  impact  on  dating  for  some 

women.   It  was  Rachael's  experience  that  "a  lot  of  things 

that  most  girls  did  like  dating  was  real  painful.   I  didn't 

want  them  to  meet  my  father."   Martha  started  dating  at  the 

age  of  15  or  16  but  her  parents  "never  met  anybody  I  ever 

went  out  with  .  .  .  They  didn't  know  very  many  of  my 

friends . " 

Lack  of  parental  supervision.   For  some  of  the 
informants,  parental  involvement  in  their  lives  and 
consequent  parental  supervision  was  perceived  to  be  minimal, 
particularly  during  their  high  school  years.   Most  of  those 
who  did  "run  around"  with  peers  during  the  evenings  and/or 
weekends  continued  their  "responsible"  roles  and  stayed  out 
of  trouble.   As  a  high  school  freshman,  however,  Melissa 
said. 
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I  don't  think  we  were  obnoxious  or  treated  people  badly 
but  we'd  go  to  bars.   And  definitely  and  smoked 
cigarettes  and  stayed  out  till  all  hours  of  the  night. 
.  .  .  Ran  wild.  I  don't  remember  there  being  very  much 
parental  supervision  over  any  of  these  kids  that  I  ran 
around  with. 

Adoption  of  a  surrogate  family.   About  one  third  of  the 
informants  "adopted"  the  families  of  their  close  friends 
during  a  period  of  the  time  they  were  being  raised  in  their 
families  of  origin.   These  adopted  families  provided  not 
only  a  means  of  escape  from  family  problems  but  also,  for 
some,  an  affirmation  of  their  self  worth,  a  safe  respite,  an 
ability  to  see  "what  a  normal  family  was  like  on  a  day  to 
day  basis,"  and  a  means  of  building  interpersonal 
communication  skills  that  was  not  otherwise  available  in 
their  own  homes.   The  informants  particularly  enjoyed 
engaging  in  family  activities  with  their  adopted  families. 
RoseMae  recounts  her  perceptions  about  her  girlfriend's 
family. 

Her  Dad  was  real  strong,  supportive  of  her  {her 
girlfriend} .  He  used  to  take  us  to  the  baseball  games  a 
lot.   He  seemed  to  be  more  of  a  part  {of  the  family  and 
her  girlfriend's  life}.   Maybe  .  .  .  what  really 
attracted  me  was  more  her  Dad  than  anything  else. 

Overall  impact  of  parental  alcoholism  on  peer 
involvement.   In  brief,  the  academic  attainers  in  this  study 

perceived  that  parental  drinking  impacted  on  the  existence 

and  quality  of  their  peer  relationships.   The  repercussions 

of  parental  alcoholism  included  diminished  or  nonexistent 

opportunities  to  interact  with  peers  at  home  in  conjunction 

with  a  desire  to  avoid  peer  involvement  entirely  or  to  limit 
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peer  involvement  to  settings  outside  the  home.   The 
willingness  of  the  informants  to  share  information  with 
their  peers  about  their  home  situations  was  significantly 
limited.   On  the  other  hand,  parental  drinking  also  served 
as  an  impetus  for  some  of  the  informants  to  become  closely 
involved  with  the  supportive  family  of  a  friend. 

The  impact  of  parental  drinking  on  the  informants' 
involvement  with  peers  is  well-illustrated  by  the 
consequences  of  parental  recovery  from  alcoholism.   For  at 
least  two  informants,  the  recovery  of  an  alcoholic  parent 
precipitated  invitations  to  friends  to  visit  the  home  and  to 
engage  in  family  activities.   Prior  to  her  mother's 
recovery,  Nancy  said  that  "we  never  had  a  dinner  party  at  my 
house.   Never  had  any  friends  in."   While  Nancy  was  pursuing 
an  undergraduate  degree,  her  mother,  who  was  living  with 
her,  entered  a  period  of  sobriety  that  was  to  extend  to  the 
end  of  her  life.   As  a  result,  Nancy  "would  start  to  bring 
people  home  at  that  point.  .  .  .  She  {her  mother}  got  to  be 
quite  well  liked  by  a  lot  of  my  friends." 

Teacher  Relationships  at  School 

These  academic  attainers'  relationships  with  their  K-12 
teachers  were  generally  "good"  but  not  particularly  close. 
Good  relationships  with  teachers  seemed  to  be  fostered  by 
doing  well  in  school  and  doing  whatever  was  necessary  to 
ensure  a  favorable  assessment  by  the  teacher.   In  other 
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words,  playing  the  "good  girl"  role  in  school  was  associated 

with  positive  relationships  with  teachers.   Several  of  the 

informants  reported  that  they  were  "the  kind  of  kids  you'd 

just  love  to  have  in  your  classroom"  in  that  they  "always 

caught  on,  did  the  work,  and  {were}  obedient."   As  Kelly 

noted. 

Teachers  like  kids  who  don't  cut  up  in  class,  who  are 
quiet  and  who  do  what  they' re  told  so  that  a  teacher 
might  see  me  as  a  good  student.  .  .  .  If  it  was  mostly 
class  stuff,  I  would  probably  be  their  model  student. 
Wouldn't  talk  in  class,  disrupt  {the}  class  or 
anything.   Made  good  grades  on  the  material. 

Teacher  Recognition  of  Family  Problems 

Due  to  several  factors  which  obscured  the  existence  of 
family  problems  such  as  academic  achievement  and  the  general 
absence  of  behavioral  problems,  it  was  unlikely  for  the 
informants'  teachers  to  suspect  that  they  had  a  family 
problem  such  as  parental  alcoholism.   In  fact,  as  one 
informant  suggested,  some  teachers  might  think  that  "you 
couldn't  possibly  have  problems  at  home.   How  can  you  make 
all  these  grades?" 

Many  of  the  informants  remembered  liking  certain 
teachers  and  being  liked  by  them  but  instances  of  sharing 
personal  concerns  with  teachers  were  rare,  especially  those 
concerns  which  related  to  parental  alcoholism.   Some  of  the 
informants  intentionally  portrayed  an  image  of  normalcy 
because,  as  Rachael  asserted,  "I  didn't  want  anyone  to  know 
there  was  another  side  to  me."   Nancy  concurred  that,  "by 
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the  time  I  was  in  high  school,  I  think  I  was  masquerading  as 

your  average  high  school  student."   As  she  further  observed, 

I  would  certainly  never  tell  them  any  problems  that  I 
was  having  at  home.   As  far  as  they  knew,  they  must 
have  perceived  me  as  a  sweet  little  white  girl  with  a 
lot  of  brains  who  was  a  good,  hard  worker. 

Moreover,  as  Violet  recalled,  "No,  I've  never  talked  to 

any  of  my  teachers  about  it  {her  mother's  alcoholism}.   It's 

not  the  sort  of  thing,  I  guess,  that  you  talk  about." 

Indeed,  Rachael  identified  several  major  issues  associated 

with  revealing  her  family  problems  to  a  teacher.   First,  she 

had  never  been  able  to  "open  up  with  anyone"  except  one 

friend  about  her  family  problems.   About  the  possibility  of 

disclosure  she  said,  "I  was  too  emotional.   I  would  have 

just  completely  fallen  apart .   And  then  it  would  have  been 

the  humiliation"  associated  with  the  potential  outcome  of 

crying  in  front  of  others  who  happened  to  walk  by  the  school 

room.   She  also  worried  about  the  consequences  of  telling  a 

teacher. 

What  are  they  going  to  do  with  my  father,  anyway?   So 
we've  identified  that  there's  a  problem.   Are  they 
going  to  take  him  away?   Is  he  going  to  be  put  in  jail? 
It  will  all  be  my  fault.   What  happens  if  I  do  tell  my 
teacher  about  the  problems  I'm  having  at  home.   Then 
she'll  go  on,  {asking}  "Is  there  anything  else?"   Do  I 
have  to  tell  her  everything?   Oh,  no,   I  don't  think  I 
can  do  that.   And  remain  calm  and  emotionally 
controlled. 

In  addition,  as  previously  discussed,  the  existence  of 

parental  alcoholism  or  the  impact  of  alcoholism  on  the 

family  was  not  necessarily  apparent  to  all  informants. 

According  to  Diana, 
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I'm  not  sure  I  perceived  my  home  as  abnormal.   I  think 
I  perceived  that  as  the  norm  because  there  wasn't 
anything  going  on  in  any  major  category.   I  mean,  yeah, 
my  Dad  used  to  beat  up  my  Mom  but  he  didn't  anymore  and 
even  that  seemed  normal  while  it  was  happening. 


Factors  Impacting  on  Informant-Teacher  Relationships 

In  addition  to  their  academic  achievements,  a  desire  to 
appear  "normal"  and  capable,  the  portrayal  of  the  "good 
girl"  role  in  school,  and  their  efforts  to  obscure  the 
existence  of  family  problems,  several  factors  were 
identified  by  the  academic  attainers  that  influenced  their 
relationships  with  teachers.   These  factors  included  but 
were  not  limited  to:   a)  the  impact  of  peer  perceptions 
regarding  student-teacher  relationships,  b)  their  own 
perceptions  about  themselves  and  about  teachers  in  general, 
and  c)  the  kinds  of  messages  they  received  from  teachers. 
Peer  influences 

As  previously  mentioned,  having  close  relationships 
with  teachers  was  generally  discouraged  by  other  students, 
particularly  if  the  informants  were  viewed  as  playing  the 
role  of  teachers'  pet.   As  Martha  explained,  "there's  always 
the  best  teachers  in  the  lot  and  everybody  wants  to 
get  along  with  them  but,  for  the  most  part,  going  out  of 
your  way  to  be  buddies  with  a  teacher  wasn't  cool." 
Self  and  teacher  perceptions 

Self-perceptions .   Perceptions  about  the  worthiness  of 
another  individual's  attention  seemed  to  present  one  factor 
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that  influenced  at  least  one  informant  in  terms  of  her 
seeking  a  personal  relationship  with  a  teacher.   Laura 
remembered  that  she  liked  her  teachers  but  had  a  feeling 
that,  "I  didn't  want  to  bother  them  .  .  .  {as  if}  getting  to 
know  them  better  would  be  bother  to  them.   I  think  that 
comes  from  home  .  .  .  {in  that}  it's  using  up  somebody's 
time  when  they  might  want  to  do  something  else." 

Perceptions  about  teachers.   The  academic  attainers 
perceptions  about  their  K-12  teachers  varied.   Most 
perceived  their  teachers  in  a  neutral  or  positive  light  but 
not  as  individuals  with  whom  they  commonly  interacted  on  a 
personal  level.   Almost  all  of  the  informants  mentioned  at 
least  one  teacher  who  exerted  a  significant  and  positive 
impact  on  their  lives. 

Some  of  the  informants  viewed  their  teachers  almost 

solely  in  terms  of  the  occupational  role  the  educators 

played.   When  she  was  growing  up,  Julie  said  that  she 

perceived  her  K-12  teachers  as, 

a  category  of  a  person  that's  different.   Like  teachers 
don't  have  personality,  maybe.   That  they're  only  there 
to  teach.   And  pass  on  information  and  filter  the 
information  to  you.   And  it's  hard  to  think  of  them  as 
having  families  or  anything  like  that. 

The  ways  in  which  the  informants  regarded  authority 

figures  affected  their  relationships  with  teachers. 

Basically  the  notion  that  "adults  were  to  be  obeyed"  was 

adhered  to  by  the  informants.   About  the  perception  of 
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teachers  as  authority  figures,  two  informants  commented 

that, 

I  don't  know  if  this  really  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  my  Dad  drank  or  what,  but  one  thing  is  that 
I'm  really  apprehensive  of  people  in  authority.   Or 
talking  to  them,  or  concerned  about  possible 
retaliation  or  whatever. 

Teachers  have  always  been  very  authoritative  people. 
I've  always  held  them  as  authority  figures.   And  a 
teacher  could  intimidate  me  as  much  as  or  if  not  more 
than  one  of  my  parents.  .  .  .  Teachers  have  been  very 
important  people,  I  think.   And  if  they  were  nice  and  I 
felt  like  they  were  accommodating,  I  would  approach 
them,  I  think,  with  a  problem. 

Several  of  the  informants,  particularly  those  who  were 
interested  in  science  or  math,  cited  one  or  two  teachers 
during  their  K-12  experiences  who  had  reached  out  to  them  in 
that  they  had  been  particularly  encouraging  or 
"inspirational"  regarding  their  academic  efforts  and  who 
"just  lit  a  spark"  in  them  regarding  learning.   Several  of 
the  academic  attainers  remembered  teachers  who  "believed"  in 
them  or,  for  the  few  who  manifested  behavioral  problems  in 
school,  who  communicated  to  them  that  they  "knew  that  I 
wasn't  odd  or  bad." 

For  at  least  one  informant,  the  interest  of  a  teacher 
posed  a  critical  impetus  to  her  continuing  academic 
endeavors.   Rachael  remembered  that  it  was  a  teacher,  not 
either  of  her  parents,  who  encouraged  her  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  going  to  college.   Just  prior  to  Rachael' s 
graduation  from  high  school,  a  counselor  she  had  previously 
had  in  eighth  grade  went  so  far  as  to  drive  her  to  the 
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campus  of  a  local  college  and  told  her  that  she  could  go  to 

college.   "If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  eighth  grade  counselor 

somehow  noticing  me,"  she  may  not  have  entertained  the 

notion  that  college  was  a  possibility  for  her. 

There  were  also  those  teachers  who  were  perceived  by 

the  informants  to  be  relatively  insensitive  to  their 

individual  characteristics  and  learning  needs.   Violet 

vividly  remembered  when  her  primary  school  teacher  would, 

get  so  mad  at  me  because,  I  wouldn't  be  doing  anything 
loud  or  anything,  but  she'd  walk  by  me  and  notice  I  was 
on  page  400  or  something  and  here,  they're  back  on  page 
20.   {The  teacher}  said,  "I  don't  want  you  to  read 
ahead!"   I  was  like,  "well,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do? 
This  is  going  to  take  forever  if  I  have  to  sit  here  and 
listen  to  them  {her  fellow  students}." 

Raised  in  a  particularly  abusive,  neglectful  family, 
Pat  felt  angry  that  neither  teachers  nor  the  school  system 
in  general  were  responsive  to  her  needs.   She  manifested  her 
personal  feelings  of  anger  and  hurt  about  her  family 
situation  by  playing  the  "girl  in  trouble"  role  in  school. 
Although  her  relationships  with  teachers  were  generally 
neutral  or  problematic,  she  did  remember  two  seventh  grade 
teachers  who  were  "nice  to  me"  and  two  academic  deans  to 
whom  she  was  sent  when  in  trouble,  a  guidance  counselor,  and 
her  senior  year  work-study  teacher  who  touched  her  life  in  a 
positive  way.   She  has  no  memory  of  10th  or  11th  grade.   Her 
unspoken  but  behaviorally  manifested  message  to  her  teachers 
was, 

I  could  do  this  {her  academic  work}  if  I  wanted  to, 
don't  you  folks  understand  that  I  don't  want  to?   You 
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show  me  something  that's  worth  my  time  and  I'll  pay 
attention  but  don't  bother  me  if  you're  not  going  to. 
This  isn't  important  to  me  and  you  people  are  too 
stupid  to  recognize  it  isn't  important  to  me.   You 
don't  recognize  that  I  have  bruises  and  that  I'm  really 
hurt.   So  if  you  can't  see  my  needs,  then  don't  bother 
me  with  yours.   Cause  yours  aren't  important.   And  if  I 
want  this  stuff,  I'll  get  it. 

Teacher  messagps 

Most  of  the  informants  remembered  few  personally 
directed  messages  from  their  teachers,  but  those  they  did 
receive  were  generally  positive  and  occasionally 
encouraging.   Report  card  messages  from  teachers  would 
likely  read  that  the  informant  "was  a  pleasure  to  have  in 
the  class"  or,  particularly  in  the  elementary  grades,  that 
she  was  "quiet  and  shy."   According  to  one  informant,  "I 
don't  think  I  was  ever  an  outstanding  personality  in  class. 
I  just  did  my  work.  ...  I  think  they'd  say  I  work{ed} 
hard. " 

Some  of  the  informants  ignored,  discounted,  or 
disbelieved  the  personally  affirming  messages  that  they 
received  from  teachers.   According  to  one  informant,  "Maybe 
I  just  denied  attention  or  something.   If  they  {teachers} 
did  {or  said}  something  {that  affirmed  her  abilities},  I 
would  just  not  pay  any  attention.   Or  told  them  they  were 
crazy  or  something."   In  contrast,  others  reveled  in  the 
attention  they  received  from  teachers.   Nancy,  for  example, 
said  that  she  "chose  to  be  a  high  achiever.   I  think  I  found 
out  very  early  on  that  if  I  worked  hard  and  did  everything 
right  that  I  got  praise  {from  teachers}  for  it." 
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Several  of  the  informants  remembered  messages  from 

teachers  that  were  offered  in  response  to  a  drop  in  their 

usual  level  of  academic  performance.   As  was  Rachael's 

experience,  they  remembered  a  singular  incidence  of  teachers 

communicating  to  them  that,  "I  have  faith  in  you.   This  is 

not  up  to  par.   I  want  you  to  try  again."   Linda  recalled 

just  one  occurrence  when  a  teacher  singled  her  out  for 

personal  attention  and  that  isolated  incident  was 

precipitated  by  a  drop  in  her  grades.   "I  remember  my 

teachers  talking,  taking  me  aside  and  saying,  'You're  an 

honor  student.   Why  is  this  happening?'  Not  being  nasty 

about  it.   Just  wanting  to  know  why."   RoseMae,  too, 

remembered  a  singular  incident  when  a  teacher  intervened  on 

her  behalf  in  response  to  academic  performance  that  was 

uncharacteristic  of  her. 

We  had  to  take  written  exams  and  they  were  essay  exams 
and  I  did  real  well  on  all  of  them  except  for  one.   And 
I  got  a  C  on  this  one.   I'll  never  forget  the 
instructor  handing  it  back  to  me  and  saying  .  .  . 
"{RoseMae},  I  know  you  can  do  better  than  this."   And, 
you  know,  I  don't  recall  what  was  going  on  but  I  know 
that  I'd  had  problems  at  home  with  Dad  and  it 
interfered  with  my  studying  for  the  exam. 

For  the  most  part,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  at 

least  one  exceptional  teacher  who  impacted  significantly  and 

prominently  on  each  informant's  life,  these  academic 

attainers  viewed  their  K-12  teachers  as  rather  distant 

authority  figures  with  whom  they  had  "good"  relationships. 

According  to  one  informant  who  described  herself  as  a 

teacher's  pet,  "I  don't  think  it  {her  relationship  with 
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teachers}  was  real  close  or  friendly."   Furthermore,  many  of 
the  informants  might  have  concurred  with  Nancy's  assertion 
that,  "I  don't  know  whether  I  tried  to  be  real  friendly  with 
them  {teachers}.   I  think  I  wanted  them  to  see  me  as  a 
bright  student,  not  as  a  person  with  problems." 

Perceptions  about  Academic  Attainment 
Wanting  to  Shine 

A  continuing  desire  to  be  valued  as  a  person,  expressed 
in  terms  of  "wanting  to  shine,"  and  striving  to  "be  the  very 
best,"  to  "be  number  one,"  or  to  be  viewed  as  someone  who 
was  "special"  or  "different"  in  a  positive  way  from  others, 
was  expressed  by  many  of  the  informants  during  the  course  of 
the  interviews.   As  Laura  remarked,  "I  like  being  in  the 
spotlight."   Nancy  observed  that,  "I've  always  wanted  to  be 
famous.  ...  I  still  want  to  be  famous."   Julie  also 
"wanted  to  be  famous  or  important  in  life."   Rachael  said 
that  she  "always  wanted  to  know  the  answer  if  there  was  a 
question  asked.   And  I  wanted  people  to  say,  'Gosh,  how  did 
she  know  that!'   I  still  do."   Some  mentioned  that  they 
wanted  to  be  able  to  "do  something  hard"  in  life. 

For  many  of  the  attainers,  "being  good"  and  "doing 
good, "  as  evidenced  by  behavior  that  resulted  in  "being  in 
the  spotlight"  in  a  positive  way,  was  viewed  as  a  testament 
to  or  an  indicator  of  personal  worth.   Perhaps  as  Rachael 
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suggested,  "being  in  the  spotlight"  served  also  to  expiate 

the  negative  effects  of  parental  alcoholism. 

Everything  I  thought  about  over  the  years  is  the  word, 
redemption.   Do  I  have  to  redeem  all  the  badness  that 
happened  by  being  an  extremely  good  person?   And  for  a 
long  time,  {I  thought}  I  did. 

Opportunities  to  "shine"  were  afforded  by  the 
informants'  academic  performances  during  their  K-12  and/or 
college  years.   Kelly,  for  instance,  was  "proud  that  I  could 
do  things  well  in  school.   I  always  liked  to  have  something 
that  I  could  do  well."   The  personal  gratification 
associated  with  their  academic  performances  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  continuation  of  their  involvement  in 
the  academic  arena. 

"Wanting  to  shine"  was  talked  about  in  terms  of  the 

consequences  of  personal  success  that  accrued  from  their 

involvement  in  academics.   The  consequences  that  were 

coveted  and  sometimes  attained  by  the  informants  included 

the  realization  of  personal  gratification,  the  potential  for 

garnering  parental  attention  or  approval,  and  the 

achievement  of  a  desired  sense  of  autonomy  and  self-worth. 

As  Julie  explained. 

So  with  my  goal  {of  doing  something  difficult  in  her 
life}  and  everything,  I  just  think  that  I  just  knew 
that  I  would  have  to  be  the  best.   And  get  A' s  in 
everything  I  could.   To  be  where  I  wanted  to  be  in  life 
and  to  get  the  approval  of  my  parents. 

In  the  concluding  section  of  this  chapter,  the  informants' 

perceptions  about  their  academic  attainment  will  be 

addressed  within  two  major  topic  areas:   the  personal 
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gratification  associated  with  academic  attainment  and  the 
perceived  impact  of  parental  alcoholism  on  academic  striving 
and  attainment,  autonomy,  and  personality  characteristics. 

Personal  Gratification 

Many  of  the  informants  found  academic  work  to  be 
personally  gratifying  for  several  reasons.   Three  factors 
were  commonly  cited  by  them  as  part  of  the  reason  for  the 
level  of  academic  attainment  that  they  have  achieved:   a) 
the  emotional  rewards  associated  with  successful  academic 
engagement  and  performance,  b)  the  intellectual  stimulation 
and  challenge  provided  by  an  academic  environment,  and  c) 
the  means  the  degree  provided  to  become  eligible  for  a 
desired  job  or  career. 
Emotional  rewards 

Feelings  of  success.   A  "feeling  of  accomplishment, " 
associated  with  "wanting  to  shine"  and  the  academic  success 
that  the  informants  experienced  in  association  with  K-12, 
undergraduate,  and/or  graduate  study  precipitated  an 
excitement  and  feeling  of  "euphoria"  that  was  not  replicated 
elsewhere.   For  some,  the  initial  experience  with  this 
feeling  occurred  during  their  post-secondary  schooling 
experiences.   In  general,  the  feeling  of  success  was  related 
to  both  the  process  of  learning  and  to  the  rewards 
associated  with  subsequent  academic  performance.   As  Julie 
excitedly  shared. 
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I  know  that  I  feel  now,  when  I  have  things  that  I  .  .  . 
do  well  or  whatever.   Like  I  understood  everything  in 
class  today  and  the  previous  day.   I  mean  it  was,  it 
was  just  like  you  get  goosebumps  and  your  heart's 
racing  and  you  know  you  feel  really,  really,  really 
happy . 

Ellen  observed  that,  "I  don't  get  thrilled  with  something 
the  way  I  have  with  {college  and  graduate}  school  and 
ecstatic  when  I've  solved  a  problem." 

The  attainment  of  high  levels  of  performance  as  a 
consequence  of  an  investment  in  academics  also  precipitated 
feelings  of  success.   Martha,  for  instance,  developed 
significant  expertise  in  her  field  and  found  that  her 
proficiency  offered  her,  "constant  little  incentives  .  .  . 
People  tell  me  I've  done  a  good  job  or  people  come  to  me  for 
advice.   That  to  me  is  really  a  reward.   I  mean  somebody 
actually  thinks  I  know  what  I'm  doing  more  than  they  do." 

Some  of  the  informants  discovered  that,  in  addition  to 
the  exhilaration  of  learning  and  being  successful  learners, 
they  were  excited  by  the  feedback  and  personal  affirmations 
they  received  from  professors  or,  for  at  least  one 
informant,  from  parents.   One  informant  said,  "What  was 
exciting  was  my  professors  really  respecting  me."   Another 
discovered  the  personal  satisfaction  of  having  her  recently 
sober  alcoholic  parent  indicate  an  interest  in  her  and  a 
curiosity  about  what  she  was  learning  in  college  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  together. 

Affirmations  of  intellectual  ability.   At  least  three 
of  the  informants  directly  attributed  their  involvement  in  a 
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graduate  level  program  of  study  to  a  professor  who 

encouraged  and  affirmed  them.   Kelly,  for  instance,  said, 

"the  only  reason  I  went  to  graduate  school  was  probably  from 

his  {a  professor's}  encouragement.   He  was  very  encouraging 

and  gave  you  a  sense  of  self-worth,  that  you  can  do  a  good 

job."   Julie  recalled  that, 

one  thing  that  helped  me  decide  to  go  back  to  school 
{for  a  PhD}  was  meeting  {the  Chair  of  her  Department}. 
Meeting  him  was  probably  the  most  outstanding  thing 
that  has  ever  affected  me.  .  .  .He  convinced  me  .  .  . 
that  I  didn't  need  to  have  math  phobia  and  that  I  could 
succeed  just  as  well  in  math  as  I  could  in  anything 
else.   All  I  had  to  do  was  try  harder  and  the  thing  is, 
that  he  wouldn't  give  up  on  me.   He  would  still  support 
me  while  I  was  trying. 

In  terms  of  receiving  affirmations  regarding  their 
intellectual  abilities,  some  of  the  informants  observed  that 
the  continually  evaluative  pre  and  post  secondary  academic 
environment  could  be  gratifying.   In  essence,  according  to 
Pat,  "One  of  the  things  that  may  have  some  attraction  for 
me,  in  terms  of  {graduate}  school,  is  the  fact  that  at  each 
semester's  end,  you  are  re-evaluated  so  to  speak.   And  re- 
affirmed."  Barbara  further  explained  that,  "Whenever  I  did 
well  in  school,  I  could  say,  "look,  I  did  well  in  school"! 
That  means  something.   I  mean,  intellectually  I  know  it 
doesn't  mean  much.   It's  more  of  an  emotional  crutch"  to 
continue  to  affirm  one's  capabilities  and  worth. 

Indeed,  one  reason  cited  by  several  of  the  informants 
for  pursuing  a  doctoral  degree  was  that  they  were  trying  to 
prove  that  they  were  not  "stupid."   According  to  Rosemae, 
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for  instance,  a  PhD  was  "a  test  to  prove  to  myself  that  yes, 

indeed,  I'm  really  not  dumb."   She  had  majored  in  the 

sciences  in  her  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  but 

completed  both  programs  without  studying.   "When  you  get  a  C 

{in  a  master's  program},  obviously  you  are  really  stupid.  . 

.  .  {But}  I  finally  figured  out,  'Oh,  gosh,  I  never 

studied'.   Well,  no  wonder  I  felt  that  way  {stupid}." 

According  to  another  informant. 

My  father  had  always  told  me  that  I  was  stupid  and  that 
I  was  lazy.   And  my  professors  were  saying,  .  .  . 
{Pat},  what  do  you  think?   And  I  was  not  stupid  and  I 
was  not  lazy.   I  was  not  stupid.   I  had  people  who  I 
truly  respected  who  respected  me.   And  I  had  never  had 
that  before  in  my  life. 

Intellectual  stimulation 

Nearly  all  of  the  informants  made  an  unsolicited  remark 

that  they  enjoyed  and  desired  the  intellectual  stimulation 

afforded  by  the  academic  environment,  particularly  at  the 

graduate  level.   Like  Stacey,  who  observed  that  when  she 

masters  something  she  "gets  bored  with  it  and  needs  to  go  on 

to  something  else, "  some  saw  their  involvement  in  graduate 

school  as  a  means  of  escaping  the  boredom  of  "dead-end"  jobs 

which  held  little  stimulation  and  few  challenges  for  them 

after  they  had  mastered  all  of  the  job-related  requirements 

and  "stretch{ed}  it  {the  job}  as  far  as  I  could."   As  Julie 

recalled  about  her  previous  occupation,  "it's  just  like  my 

brain  was  not  working.   It  was  hum  drum.   Everything  was  the 

same  all  the  time  after  you  learn  how  to  do  it."   According 

to  Rachael, 
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I  really  thought  I  was  finished  when  I  got  my  Master' s 
degree.   I  had  accomplished  what  I  wanted  to  accomplish 
and  got  through  a  lot  of  hurdles,  personal  hurdles. 
Then  I  got  settled  back  down.   What  made  me  do  it 
{return  for  a  doctoral  degree}?   I  think  I  just  got 
bored. 

Several  mentioned  what  Rachael  described  as  an 
"unquenchable  desire  to  know  more  and  more  and  more, "  which 
Ellen  called  a  "thirst"  for  information,  and  which  often 
arose  at  the  post-secondary  level  of  study.   In  addition  to 
intellectual  stimulation,  the  personal  challenges  inherent 
in  the  academic  environment  were  also  noted  to  be  appealing 
to  these  women.   The  informants'  comments  about  their 
graduate  academic  involvement  included,  "I  like  the 
challenge,  the  thinking,"  "I  was  looking  for  more  of  a 
challenge  than  the  average  person, "  "I  wanted  to  be 
productive,"  and  "I  like  to  learn  new  things.  .  .  .  New 
things  are  always  a  challenge." 

Intellectual  stimulation  and  a  continuing  challenge  was 

perceived  by  these  academic  attainers  to  also  be  inherent  in 

the  professions  for  which  they  were  preparing  themselves. 

Ellen,  for  instance,  observed  that, 

maybe  it's  the  need  for  excitement.  ...  I  think 
that's  why  I  like  .  .  .  {this  field}.   It's  a  real  open 
door--there' s  so  much  you  can  do.   It  would  be  hard  to 
reach  a  pinnacle.   There's  no  stop  to  all  the  things 
you  can  find  out  and  do. 

The  degree  as  a  means  to  a  career 

A  third  rationale  for  academic  attainment  which  related 

to  personal  gratification  was  presented  by  several 

informants  as  the  means  to  attain  or  become  eligible  for  the 
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kinds  of  career  opportunities  they  deemed  desirable. 
Stacey  was  pursuing  a  doctoral  degree  in  her  particular 
field  because,  in  her  words,  she  didn't  "know  where  exactly 
I  want{ed}  to  go  but  knew  I  needed  the  tools  to  get  there 
and  .  .  .  {graduate  professional}  school  gives  me  the 
tools." 

Prior  to  their  engagement  in  their  doctoral  programs, 
the  informants  generally  held  clear  notions  about  career- 
related  areas  of  interest  and  about  their  intentions  to  make 
a  professional  contribution  within  their  respective  fields. 
Ellen' s  pursuit  of  a  PhD  was  viewed  by  her  to  be  different 
from  that  of  her  previous  degrees  because  "it  seems  to  be 
more  of  me.   Of  course,  it's  more  your  direction.   And  you 
really,  at  that  point,  have  a  real  image  and  perception 
about  what  you  want  to  do."   For  Julie,  a  PhD  was  "the  only 
thing  that  I  really  could  do  if  I  want  to  be  in  {her 
field}."   As  Barbara  asserted, 

I  think  I  brought  {to  graduate  school}  determination 
and  a  real  desire  to  do  something  {in  her  field}.  .  .  . 
And  the  experience  to  know  that  I  can't  do  a  whole  lot 
without  having  more  education  and/or  being  connected 
with  an  institution.   And  education  gets  you  connected 
with  an  institution. 

Kelly  never  originally  intended  to  pursue  a  PhD  but 

discovered  that  she  "wanted  to  go  somewhere"  in  her 

profession.   With  a  master's  degree,  however,  she  found 

herself  "at  the  top  of  the  ladder"  and  needed  a  PhD  to  go 

further.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  congruence  with 

a  desire  for  personal  and  professional  recognition,  Kelly 
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specifically  elected  to  prepare  academically  in  a  career 

area  in  which  there  were  few  experts . 

All  my  life  I've  tried  to  excel  at  something  and 
there's  always  a  hundred  other  Joe's  that  do  better 
than  you.   So  you  get  in  an  area  where  they're  not  very 
many  people,  then  it's  a  lot  easier  to  look  good,  to  do 
a  good  job,  and  to  really  shine  in  a  certain  area. 

Parental  Alcoholism 

In  addition  to  the  personal  gratification-related 
factors  associated  with  academic  study,  particularly  at  the 
graduate  level,  a  complexity  of  factors  impacted  on  the 
informants  ability,  effort,  and  desire  to  achieve  a  high 
level  of  academic  attainment.   One  of  the  major  factors 
cited  by  the  informants  was  their  alcoholic  family 
environments.   While  growing  up  in  their  families,  the  lives 
of  these  academic  attainers  were  characterized  by  parental 
neglect  and  a  sense  of  parental  devaluation  coupled  with  a 
yearning  for  positive,  focused  parental  attention  and 
approval  and  the  need  for  or  condition  of  personal  autonomy. 
The  impact  of  these  interrelated  factors  on  academic 
attainment  as  well  as  academic  attainment-related  personal 
characteristics  that  the  informants  perceived  to  have  been 
evoked  as  a  consequence  of  growing  up  in  an  alcoholic  family 
will  be  discussed  below. 
Parental  attention  and  approval  and  issues  of  self-worth 

Parental  neglect  and/or  negative  parental  attention  was 
often  associated  by  the  informants  with  the  perception  that 
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they  were  devalued  by  their  parents.   These  academic 

attainers  frequently  associated  their  academic  efforts  with 

a  perceived  lack  of  parental  attention  and/or  approval  as 

children  and  a  consequent  need  or  desire  to  affirm  their 

personal  worth  by  means  of  academic  achievement  and 

attainment.   Julie  explained  the  situation  as  simply,  "if  I 

did  well  in  school,  then  I  would  be  loved  more  at  home"  and 

that  need  to  be  loved  more  by  those  in  their  families  of 

origin,  especially  their  parents,  continued  into  adulthood. 

Academic  attainment  and  achievement  also  served  as  an 

external  means  of  self-validation.   According  to  two 

informants, 

{The  reason  for  pursuing  a  doctoral  degree}  is  to  try 
to  prove  that  I'm  valuable,  that  I'm  worthwhile,  that  I 
could  do  it.   That  there  were  a  number  of  people  who 
judged  me  incorrectly.   There's  more  to  me  than  they 
thought  there  was . 

Sometimes  I  think  that  {a  high}  standard  {of  academic 
performance}  is  created  because  you're  always  vying  for 
some  kind  of  attention.   That  you  really  hadn't  gotten 
before  so  you  do  these  things  to  get  that.  .  .  .  {In  an 
effort  to  say}  that  I'm  worth  looking  at  twice.  .  .  . 
Cause  I  don't  really  remember  feeling  that  way  before. 
.  .  .  "I'm  proud  of  you,  this  is  quite  an 
accomplishment.   You've  done  really  well."   That  would 
have  been  so  great  to  have.   I'm  not  sure  what  it  would 
have  done  to  me.   It  wouldn't  have  made  me  try  as  hard 
or  anything  but  it  would  have  been  nice. 

The  informants'  need  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of 

attention  and  their  desire  to  feel  regarded  as  valued 

individuals  by  their  parents,  themselves,  and  others  was 

notable.   Rachael  observed  that  her  self-perceptions  and  her 

relationship  with  her  parents,  particularly  her  alcoholic 
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parent,  had  changed  dramatically  in  very  recent  years. 

Unlike  her  childhood  and  early  adult  experiences,  she  noted 

that  today, 

I  don't  have  to  be  good.   I  don't  have  to  outdo  him 
{her  alcoholic  father}.   I  don't  have  to  show  him  how 
smart  I  am.   Same  thing  with  my  mother.  ...  I  can  go 
to  her  house  and  be  who  I  am  without  having  to  prove 
myself. 

Linda  related  her  academic  attainment  to  parental 

neglect  and  a  consequent  need  to  affirm  to  her  father  that 

she  was  an  individual  of  worth.   Her  relationship  with  her 

alcoholic  father  was  one  in  which  "I  cannot  remember  him  not 

ignoring  me."   Except  for  periodic  and  unpredictable 

episodes  of  aggression  or  violence  perpetrated  against  her 

by  him,  "my  father  never  paid  any  attention  to  me.  .  .  . 

{yet},  I  know  that  a  lot  of  what  I  did  was  to  please  him. 

Even  when  he  didn't  care  or  didn't  seem  to  care." 

A  lot  of  my  overachieving  was  driven  by  my  father.  .  . 
.  A  lot  of  my  early  striving  in  school  was  to  get  his 
attention.   To  show  him  I  was  worth  his  attention  and  I 
didn't  get  it  {his  attention}.   But  I  believe  that  it 
was  so  important  that  I  get  that  A,  that  I  graduate  on 
top  of  my  class,  so  I  could  tell  him  that.  .  .  . 
Waiting  for  someone  to  say  "good  job"  ...  is  what  I 
lived  for.  ...  It  wasn't  because  I  wanted  to  do  well 
for  my  own  career.   It  was  more,  I  wanted  to  do  well  so 
I  could  show  everybody  how  well  I  did. 

In  response  to  a  question  about  the  impact  of  parental 

drinking  on  who  she  has  become  today,  Martha  replied. 

It  manifested  itself  in  a  desire  to  be  recognized  and 
appreciated.  ...  If  you  didn't  do  something  to  be 
noticed,  then  you  felt  like  you  wouldn't  be  noticed.  . 
.  .  I  just  dove  into  the  school  work  because  it  was 
rewarding  for  me  and  got  their  {her  parents}  attention. 
Maybe  I  strive  more  today  than  I  would  have  if  I  hadn't 
needed  to  prove  myself.  .  .  .  If  I  hadn't  had  to  do 
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things  and  drive  myself  50,  60,  70  hours  a  week  in 
order  to  get  recognition,  I  might  be  a  much  happier 
person  than  I  am  now. 

Some  of  the  informants,  however,  came  to  realize  that 
personal  affirmations  or  expressions  of  approval  from  a 
parent  were  not  and  would  never  be  forthcoming  as  a 
consequence  of  their  academic  or  other  achievements.   Like 
Rachael,  they  realized  that  their  academic  attainment  at  the 
doctoral  level  meant  "no  more  prestige  in  my  families  eyes. 
Nothing."   Indeed,  as  previously  mentioned,  several  of  the 
attainers'  parents  did  not  value  a  graduate  education  for 
their  daughters. 

Forty  year  old  Pat's  experience  is  illustrative  of  the 

observation  that,  despite  the  recognition  that  parental 

approval  was  not  a  probability  and  regardless  of  the  nature 

of  the  previous  relationship  with  a  particular  parent,  the 

impact  of  parental  neglect  and/or  abuse  and  the  need  or 

desire  for  personal  affirmation  from  a  parent  did  not 

necessarily  abate.   Pat  was  severely  emotionally  and 

physically  abused  by  her  alcoholic  father  and  neglected  by 

her  alcoholic  mother  when  she  was  growing  up.   Regarding  her 

pursuit  of  a  doctoral  degree  and  the  fact  that  her 

professors  held  her  in  high  esteem,  she  recently  asked  her 

mother, 

"Do  you  think  my  father  will  be  impressed?"   She  {her 
mother}  said,  "No,  stop  wasting  your  time."   So  the 
reason  I  went  back  to  graduate  school,  the  reason  I 
went  back  to  school  at  all,  was  to  prove  to  myself  that 
I  really  am  valuable. 
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Autonomy 

The  impact  of  parental  alcoholism  on  the  family, 
including  a  lack  of  positive,  focused  parental  attention 
and/or  the  presence  of  negative  attention,  often  fostered 
independence  in  these  academic  attainers  and,  for  many  of 
them,  an  accompanying  significant  desire  for  autonomy. 
Kelly  observed  that  she  had  been  "fairly  independent  most  of 
my  life."   As  Nancy  asserted,  "I  think  I'm  more  independent 
because  of  it  {her  parents'  alcoholism}.   I'm  more  of  a 
survivor.   I  do  for  myself."   For  some,  academic  attainment 
at  the  doctoral  level  meant  that  they  were  "doing  what  I 
want  to  do,  for  me."   For  one  informant,  graduate  study 
symbolized  her  independence,  described  by  her  as  a  breaking 
of  the  chains  or  bonds  of  the  past . 

Ellen  perceived  that  a  linkage  between  growing  up  with 

alcoholic  parents  and  her  academic  striving  was  the  autonomy 

that  her  early  childhood  experiences  fostered.   "The  one 

thing  it  gave  me  was  learning  real  early  to  be  independent." 

Unlike  the  majority  of  the  informants,  however,  Ellen's 

sense  of  independence  included  an  ability  to  depersonalize 

her  parents'  alcoholism  problems  and  to  distance  herself 

from  her  significantly  troubled  family  situation.   She  said 

that  she  learned  from  a  very  early  age  that  she  could  build 

a  life  which  was  independent  of  her  family  and  that, 

other  people's  problems  didn't  have  to  be  your  own. 
That  they  didn't  have  to  drag  you  down  ...  I  almost 
remember  the  day  thinking  that  over.   Thinking,  wow. 
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just  a  relief,  a  complete  burden  removed.   That's  their 
problem.   I  have  my  life  and  I'm  going  to  go  on .  .  .  . 
And  along  with  that  separate  feeling,  a  "you  can  do" 
kind  of  thing. 

Some  of  the  academic  attainers  related  the  pursuit  of 
an  advanced  degree  to  their  prior  experiences  with  a  lack  of 
parental  caretaking  and  a  consequent  desire  to  adequately 
prepare  themselves  for  independent  work  and/or  to  extricate 
themselves  from  situations  which  required  a  reliance  on 
others.   Martha,  for  instance,  stated  that,  "I  see  my 
{academic}  accomplishments  as  increasing  independence"  from 
a  need  to  "count  on  other  people."   As  Linda  asserted,  "I 
don't  want  to  be  helpless"  or  dependent  on  others. 

A  desire  for  independence  was  also  related  by  the 

informants  to  the  family  instability  they  experienced.   Such 

instability  included  the  existence  of  family  conflict  and 

marital  discord  as  well  as  marital  separations  and/or 

divorce.   Julie  tearfully  concluded  that, 

I  know  the  whole  reason  for  me  being  in  school  is  my 
parents'  marriage.   I  knew  that  I  didn't  ever  want  to 
be  dependent  on  a  man  and  be  stuck  in  a  relationship. 
.  .  .  If  there  was  a  divorce  or  something,  I  wasn't 
going  to  be  left  like  that — with  no  skills.  ...  I  had 
to  make  sure  that  I  did  not  have  to  depend  on  someone. 

Part  of  the  autonomy  which  characterized  the  informants 

was  attributed  by  some  not  only  to  a  perceived  inability  to 

depend  on  significant  others  but  also  to  feelings  of  anger 

and  hurt  which  accompanied  that  realization.   Anger  was 

identified  by  one  informant  as  a  major  precipitating  factor 

in  her  academic  attainment.   Taking  the  "you  can  do"  feeling 
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that  Ellen  mentioned  to  a  greater  level  of  intensity,  Linda 
indicated  that  she  found  herself  "carrying  a  lot  of  anger" 
about  her  family  experiences  as  she  worked  arduously  in  the 
workplace  and  academically  to  be  completely  self-reliant. 
"Why  was  I  always  so  tense?   I  was  proving  myself. 
Goddammit.   I  don't  need  you.   I'm  fine.   Really  violently 
fine .  " 

That's  what  I  survived  on.   I  was  going  to  show  them.  . 
.  .  That  I  was  the  best.   It  wasn't  a  positive,  look  at 
me  achieve.   It  was  a  very  negative,  look  you  sons  of 
bitches,  I  made  it.   That's  exactly  how  I  got  through 
all  of  my  undergraduate  and  most  of  .  .  .  {graduate} 
school.   I'm  sure  of  it.   Because  now  I  worry.   It's 
like,  okay,  I  drop  all  the  anger  and  am  I  still 
ambitious  enough  to  finish  all  this  stuff? 

Personal  Characteristics 

Family  and  schooling  roles.   The  primary  family  role 
played  by  the  majority  of  the  informants  was  that  of  the 
responsible  person.   The  characteristics  of  dependability 
and  trustworthiness  associated  with  that  role  were  also 
demonstrated  by  many  of  the  informants  in  their  K-12  and 
post-secondary  academic  pursuits.   Indeed,  responsibility 
was  inherent  in  the  "good  girl"  role  played  by  the  majority 
of  the  informants  in  school.   The  assumption  of  a 
responsible,  "good  girl"  role  by  many  of  the  informants 
during  their  K-12  years  tended  to  facilitate  their  academic 
efforts  and  proved  to  be  a  way  by  which  approval  could  be 
garnered  from  adults  such  as  teachers  and  sometimes  parents. 
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The  only  linkage  I  can  really  see  {between  growing  up 
in  an  alcoholic  family  and  academic  attainment}  is 
trying  to  be  the  good  kid  for  Mom.   The  kid  who  was 
always  there,  the  one  who  made  the  grades,  who  was  the 
cheerleader,  who  wouldn't  get  into  trouble,  into  drugs 
and  all  that.   Clean  the  house  or  something  along  with 
Mom.   And  probably  that  was  the  same  thing  going  on 
with  the  teacher. 

Perfectionism  and  procrastination.   Academic  attainment 
was  facilitated  by  the  informants'  self-expectations  for 
performance  and  sometimes  significant  expenditure  of  effort. 
Many  of  the  academic  attainers  described  themselves  as  hard 
workers  who  gave  "100%"  to  the  things  in  which  they  became 
involved  and  who  did  not  want  to  do  anything  "halfway."   As 
Ellen  said,  "It  would  bother  me  something  terrible  to  be 
thought  of  as  half-assed  by  any  of  them  {parents  or 
teachers}."   In  congruence  with  high  self-expectations  for 
performance  and  a  tendency  to  work  hard,  some  of  the 
informants  also  mentioned  a  propensity  to  "not  take  the  easy 
way  out"  of  anything.   Indeed,  some  actively  sought  the 
challenge  of  more  difficult  academic  courses  or  situations 
for  themselves,  a  tendency  which  was  possibly  also  related 
to  proving  themselves  capable  or  exceptional. 

In  addition  to  characterizing  themselves  as  hard 
workers,  many  of  the  informants  often  found  themselves 
"busy"  and  "involved  in  a  lot  of  things"  at  any  given  time. 
They  also  noted  that  they  tended  to  "work  better  under 
pressure"  and  were  more  productive  when  busy  or 
"overextended."   In  short,  many  would  concur  with  Kelly  who 
said,  "the  more  I  have  to  do,  the  more  productive  I  am." 
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For  some,  their  need  or  desire  to  perform  well  resulted 
in  "working  hard  to  do  well"  which  sometimes  extended  to 
perfectionistic  behavior,  "workalcoholism"  or 
"overachievement . "   Martha,  for  example,  said  that 
everything  she  undertook  had  to  be  done  "perfectly  the  first 
time."   She  worked  very  hard  academically,  explaining  that, 
"if  I  had  messed  up  or  I  had  done  something  wrong,  then 
{that  meant  that}  I  was  no  good."   Like  Martha,  RoseMae 
described  herself  as  a  "workalcoholic"  who  strived  to  ensure 
that  all  of  her  work  was  done  thoroughly  and  correctly. 

Linda  echoed  the  self-perception  of  other  informants  in 
her  assertion  that  "it's  in  my  head  that  I  have  to  do 
everything  right.  Maybe  it's  in  my  overachiever  nature  that 
I  have  to  do  at  least  as  well  as  everyone  around  me."  Julie 
explained  that  she  had  "this  all  of  nothing  kind  of  feeling" 
regarding  her  academic  efforts.  "The  alcohol  problem  .  .  . 
made  me  think  I  had  to  be  the  best." 

Despite  a  desire  to  excel,  at  least  five  of  the 
informants  mentioned  having  what  they  viewed  as  the 
troublesome  personal  characteristic  of  procrastination. 
They  explained  their  procrastination  tendencies  in  a  number 
of  ways.   First,  the  notion  that  their  productivity 
increased  under  conditions  of  anxiety  and  pressure, 
conditions  which  could  be  created  as  a  consequence  of 
procrastination,  played  a  role.   One  individual  felt  that  if 
the  anxiety  and  stress  created  by  procrastination  were 
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removed,  she  might  become  lazy  and  nonproductive.   Another 

tended  to  procrastinate  significantly  more  often  when  she 

had  a  relatively  free  schedule  compared  to  one  that  was 

hectic.   One  informant  explained  the  origin  of  her 

continuing  problem  with  procrastination  as  being  related  to 

a  long-standing  absence  of  structure  in  her  life.   Another 

asserted  that  it  was  related  to  an  early  recognition  of  her 

academic  ability. 

Actually,  being  at  the  top  of  your  class,  especially  in 
grade  school  can  be  a  detriment  to  that 
{procrastination} .   You  get  so  you  realize  that  you 
only  need  to  so  something  and  it  takes  you  15  minutes 
to  do  it.   So  you  do  it  right  before  it's  due.   And  you 
get  an  A.   And  then  when  it  comes  down  to  things  that 
really  take  longer,  it's  very  hard  to  train  yourself. 

Still  another  related  procrastination  to  her  perfectionism. 

She  knew  that  even  if  she  had  unlimited  time  she  would  not 

be  able  to  achieve  the  standards  of  excellence  that  she  set 

for  herself.   With  procrastination  coupled  with 

overextension,  she  recognized  that  she  could  not  evaluate 

her  work  in  accordance  with  the  high  standards  she  set  for 

herself  due  to  the  time  limitations  that  she  faced  in 

accomplishing  a  task. 

Lack  of  confidence  and  feeling  like  a  fraud.   One  of 

the  issues  related  to  academic  success  and  attainment 

experienced  by  some  of  the  informants  was  that  "I  achieved  a 

lot  but  I  never  really  felt  confident  about  what  I  was 

doing."   Like  several  of  the  informants,  RoseMae  said  that 

"outwardly  I  look  calm  and  confident  and  know  what  I'm  doing 
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but  in  reality,  or  my  reality,  is  that  I'm  unsure  of 

myself. " 

Failure-related  issues  were  sometimes  mentioned  during 

the  course  of  the  interviews  with  the  informants.   In 

keeping  with  the  perceptions  of  others,  one  informant 

remarked  that  "I'd  always  be  sure  I  was  going  to  fail"  in 

graduate  school.   Another  added,  "I  think  part  of  growing  up 

also  got  me  to  be  afraid  of  failing  at  something."   Ellen's 

comments  are  reflective  of  those  made  or  intimated  by 

several  of  the  informants.   "So  here  I  am  in  school.   I've 

always  been  driven  to  the  best  I  can.   I  hate  failure.   That 

may  be  part  of  all  this  {academic  attainment}."   Like  Ellen, 

however,  many  couldn't  "remember  really  failing  at 

anything."   Reflecting  upon  their  graduate  school 

experiences,  several  of  the  informants  presented  their 

perspectives  regarding  self-confidence,  failure,  success, 

and  academic  performance. 

Another  legacy  of  the  business  of  alcoholism  is  that 
we're  such  a  contradiction.   There  is  a  part  of  me 
that's  very  ambitious  and  very  productive,  work- 
oriented.   And  then  there's  a  part  of  me  that  is  really 
having  difficulty  dealing  with  that  success.   And  that 
puts  up  roadblocks  to  prevent  that  success.   And  I  will 
work  myself  into  a  stew  keeping  myself  from  doing  what 
I'm  probably  very  capable  of  doing,  just  because  I'm 
afraid  of  it .  .  .  .1  just  checked  my  grades.   I  got  a 
4.0  average  and  I'm  surprised.   Why  the  hell  am  I 
surprised,  Sharon?   I  mean  I  work  hard,  I  do  a  good 
job.   I  have  the  respect  of  my  peers  and  my  professors. 
And  I'm  still  trying  to  prove  myself.   And  I'm  sure 
they're  going  to  find  out  what  a  fraud  I  am.   Isn't 
that  a  bitch? 

I  feel  lots  of  times  just  like  a  farce,  you  know? 

That  I'm  just  a  fraud.   Well,  yeah,  they  can  look  at  my 
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transcript.   Yeah,  I  got  a  3.95  in  a  graduate  degree. 
My  graduate  GPA.   But  {talking  to  herself}  "look  at  the 
class  I  took"  .  .  .  "If  I  had  taken  certain  classes,  I 
wouldn't  have  gotten  this"  and  "Oh,  yeah,  you  finished 
your  thesis  but  look  at  the  committee  you  had." 
Continuously  undermining  myself. 

I  would  study  so  much.   I  would  read  and  read  and  read. 
Cause  I  wanted  to  make  sure  I  didn't  say  anything 
stupid.   I  would  really  worry  about  it.   And  had  low 
self-confidence.   I  was  really  sure  I  was  wrong  most  of 
the  time.  ...  {I  was}  always  sure  I  failed  {every 
exam},  then  I'd  get  an  A.   I  got  the  outstanding  .  .  . 
proficiency  award  that  .  .  .  {her  professional 
organization}  gives  every  year.  ...  I  was  so  sure  I 
was  so  clinically  inept  and  that  I  was  going  to  be  a 
terrible  .  .  .  {professional}. 

{One  of  the  issues  regarding  graduate  school  was  that 
of}  Oh,  my  God,  what  if  they  found  out  the  truth  about 
me?   How  I  look  on  paper  is  not  how  I  am.   The 
credentials  are  artificial.   Getting  an  A  doesn't 
really  say  anything  about  me.   You're  a  good  student 
but  not  necessarily  smart.   If  you  know  how  to  be  a 
good  student,  nothing  is  really  hard. 

Persistence .   Several  of  the  informants  noted  that 

tenacity  or  "dogged  determination"  was  a  notable  linkage 

between  growing  up  in  their  home  environments  and  academic 

attainment.   They  viewed  themselves  as  survivors  who  were 

capable  of  withstanding  and  overcoming  significant  problems 

and  barriers  in  order  to  attain  their  goals.   According  to 

RoseMae,  "just  being  able  to  wade  through  things  even  though 

they  may  not  be  that  pleasant"  was  a  characteristic  from  her 

home  environment  that  had  been  helpful  to  her  academically. 

In  congruence  with  RoseMae' s  assertion,  Nancy  observed  that 

she  had  the  propensity  to  tackle  any  task  by  "just 

stick{ing}  with  it  till  it's  done." 
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Like  other  informants,  Kelly  said  that  she  was  "not 
much  of  a  quitter.   I'm  a  tough  person.   If  I  commit  to 
something,  I  will  do  it  eventually"  ....  {In  fact,}  when 
the  odds  are  worst,  I  get  real  stubborn  and  do  things."   As 
a  consequence  of  her  tenacity,  another  informant  remarked 
that,  "I've  never  made  a  major  goal  that  I  haven't  made.   I 
set  out  to  get  a  bachelor' s  degree  and  hell  and  high  water 
came  up  and  I  still  got  it." 

Adaptability.   Several  suggested  that  they  had  an 
uncanny  ability  to  adapt  to  unforeseen  circumstances  and 
difficult  people  and  described  themselves  as  "flexible"  and 
"resilient."   Diana  contended  that  what  she  gained  from  her 
experiences  growing  up  in  an  alcoholic  family  was  that  "I 
think  I  can  handle  dysfunctional  personalities  incredibly 
well.  .  .  .  It's  like  role  playing.   I  feel  like  I'm  on 
stage.  .  .  .  You  just  respond  to  the  situation."   Indeed, 
some  found  themselves  actually  drawn  to  and  challenged  by 
the  need  to  adapt  to  and  cope  with  crisis  situations  and 
"crisis  personalities." 

Summary  of  Findings 

The  doctoral  students  who  participated  in  this  study 
were  academically  successful  students  during  at  least  a  part 
of  their  K-12  schooling  experiences.   Most  were  skilled 
readers  and  capable  students  for  whom  academic  success  came 
relatively  easily  during  their  primary,  middle,  and/or 
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secondary  school  educations,  although  some  invested 
significant  effort  into  their  K-12  academic  work.   Indeed, 
most  viewed  themselves  as  hardworking  students  of  "average 
intelligence."   Approximately  three  quarters  of  the 
informants  were  invited  to  join  accelerated  classes  during 
their  K-12  academic  years  and  several  graduated  near  the  top 
of  their  high  school  classes.   About  one  third  of  the 
informants,  however,  experienced  persistent  or  transitory 
academic  performance  problems  during  a  portion  of  their  K-12 
schooling. 

These  academic  attainers  were  raised  by  parents  who, 
with  few  exceptions,  emphasized  to  them  the  importance  of 
school  and  of  doing  well  in  school  but  who  generally  did  not 
assist  or  participate  in  schooling-related  activities.   Most 
of  these  women  aspired  to  and  were  expected  by  their  parents 
to  attend  college  at  the  undergraduate  level .   Parental 
expectations  did  not  typically  include  or  support  academic 
attainment  at  the  graduate  level. 

The  attitudes  toward  school  held  by  the  attainers 
ranged  from  positive  to  negative,  with  peer  and  family 
relationships  impacting  significantly  on  their  schooling- 
related  perceptions  and  performance.   Only  approximately  one 
third  of  these  women  indicated  a  consistently  positive 
perception  of  their  K-12  schooling  experiences.   The  primary 
descriptions  offered  by  the  informants  of  the  place  that  was 
school  included:   school  as  a  neutral  place;  a  safe. 
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predictable,  enjoyable  place;  a  site  of  escape;  and  a 
dreaded  place. 

The  approval  received  and  the  predictability  and 
personal  sense  of  control  inherent  in  the  schooling 
environment  was  particularly  appealing  to  those  who  viewed 
school  in  a  positive  light.   One  third  of  the  informants 
regarded  school  as  a  opportunity  for  physical  and  emotional 
escape  from  their  troubled  families.   While  in  school, 
however,  the  informants  tended  not  to  be  preoccupied  with 
their  home-related  problems. 

The  majority  of  the  informants  played  a  "good  girl" 
role  in  school.   The  role  entailed  compliance  with  teacher 
expectations  including,  at  a  minimum,  adequate  academic 
performance  and  an  absence  of  conduct  problems.   Three  of 
the  academic  attainers  played  the  role  of  "girl  in  trouble" 
which  included  noncompliance  with  expectations  in  terms  of 
misbehaving,  skipping  school,  failure  to  complete 
assignments,  and/or  talking  and  inattentiveness  in  class. 
Three  attainers  whose  predominant  role  was  that  of  the  "good 
girl"  also  experienced  singular  or  periodic  episodes  of 
playing  the  "girl  in  trouble." 

Peer  relationships  were  valued  but  problematic  for 
these  academic  attainers,  about  half  of  whom  were  recognized 
by  their  peers  as  intellectually  "bright."   Many  recalled  a 
lack  of  friends,  a  sense  of  being  different  and  not  "fitting 
in,"  and  the  struggle  to  be  accepted  or  considered  "average" 
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by  their  peers.   The  most  commonly  recognized  factors  which 
impacted  upon  their  peer  relationships  included  the 
incidence  of  school  transfers  and  the  type  of  school 
attended;  their  physical  appearance,  family  wealth,  and 
personal  possessions;  their  academic  abilities;  and  parental 
alcoholism.   One  of  the  major  peer-related  issues  they 
confronted  was  real  or  potential  rejection  due  to  their 
intellectual  ability.   Parental  alcoholism  was  perceived  by 
the  informants  to  be  related  to  a  lack  of  social  skills 
development,  feelings  of  shame  and  embarrassment  and  a 
disinclination  to  interact  with  peers  in  their  home 
environments,  a  lack  of  parental  supervision,  and  the 
impetus  by  them  to  seek  involvement  with  surrogate  families. 

The  informants'  relationships  with  teachers  tended  to 
be  "good"  but  distant  and  favorably  influenced  by  their 
academic  performances  and  "good  girl"  roles  in  school.   Both 
teachers  and  peers  were  unlikely  to  be  aware  of  the 
existence  of  parental  alcoholism  problems,  because  the 
informants  tended  to  present  a  facade  of  normalcy  in  the 
schooling  environment  and  were  unlikely  to  discuss  the  issue 
with  all  but  one  or  two  close  friends. 

Academic  striving  and  attainment  was  influenced  at  some 
point  during  the  informants'  academic  endeavors  by  an 
overarching  desire  to  "shine"  and  to  be  the  "best."   Their 
tendency  to  perform  well  in  the  academic  environment  and  to 
avoid  eliciting  negative  attention  by  playing  a  "good  girl" 
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role  in  school  afforded  them  opportunities  to  "shine."   As  a 
result  of  their  academic  efforts,  they  sought  and  sometimes 
obtained  intellectual  stimulation,  parental  attention  or 
approval,  a  sense  of  autonomy  and  self-worth,  and  emotional 
rewards  in  terms  of  feelings  of  personal  success. 

In  response  to  their  experiences  with  parental 
alcoholism  with  its  attendant  issues  of  parental  neglect, 
family  conflict,  and,  for  some,  aggression  and/or  violence, 
a  sense  of  parental  devaluation  was  voiced  by  the 
informants.   Academic  attainment  and  achievement  was  noted 
by  them  to  serve  as  a  means  of  self-affirmation  and  a  method 
by  which  attention  and/or  approval  could  potentially  be 
garnered  from  parents  and/or  teachers.   If  nothing  else,  it 
served  as  a  means  by  which  conflict  could  be  avoided. 

Positive  academic  performance  also  enabled  the 
informants  to  address  their  need  for  autonomy.   A  condition 
or  need  for  autonomy  sometimes  arose  in  these  women  in 
response  to  family  conditions  that  fostered  self-care  and 
the  understanding  that  significant  others  were  undependable 
and  unable  or  unwilling  to  offer  emotional  and/or  physical 
care.   Academic  achievement  and  attainment  was  viewed  by 
some  as  a  means  by  which  independence  could  be  realized  in 
that  an  increasingly  sophisticated  knowledge  base  and  level 
of  professional  expertise  decreased  their  reliance  on 
others . 
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Several  personal  characteristics  were  associated  with 
the  academic  attainers'  experiences  with  parental 
alcoholism.   These  personal  characteristics  included  the 
family  and  schooling  roles  of  the  "responsible  person"  and 
the  "good  girl"  which  were  characterized  by  dependability, 
compliance,  and  physical  and/or  emotional  caretaking  of 
others.   In  addition,  the  informants  relayed  attributes  of 
perfectionism,  a  lack  of  confidence,  concern  about  failure, 
and  a  sense  of  being  a  "fraud."   Persistence  and 
adaptability  were  also  mentioned  by  them  as  a  consequence  of 
growing  up  in  their  alcoholic  families.   These  women  were 
also  significantly  unlikely  to  seek  assistance  for  family  or 
schooling-related  problems. 

In  sum,  the  academic  performance  and  attainment  of  the 
15  doctoral  students  who  participated  in  this  study  was 
affected  by  their  parents'  illness  both  during  and 
subsequent  to  the  time  they  were  being  raised  in  their 
families  of  origin.   Parental  alcoholism  presented  what  one 
informant  termed  a  "complicating  factor"  in  their  lives. 
This  factor  affected  them  in  many  ways  including  the 
discernment  of  parental  devaluation,  the  legacy  of  which  was 
a  desire  to  "shine"  and  to  affirm  that  they  were,  indeed, 
individuals  of  value  who  were  well-prepared  to  assert  and 
sustain  their  independence. 


CHAPTER  VII 
CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


An  understanding  of  learners  and  their  characteristics 
is  vital  to  the  effective  design  of  instruction  (Good  & 
Brophy,  1986;  Kemp,  1985;  Mullally,  1984) .   The  purpose  of 
this  investigation  was  to  obtain  a  contextual  understanding 
of  a  specific  population  of  learners:   those  who  had 
achieved  a  doctoral  level  of  academic  attainment  and  who 
were  also  the  daughters  of  alcoholics.   The  study  sought  to 
describe  these  learners  in  the  context  of  their  family  and 
K-12  schooling  experiences  and  to  explicate  striving  for 
high  levels  of  academic  attainment  from  their  perspectives 
including  the  linkages  they  perceived  to  have  existed 
between  their  family  experiences  and  their  academic  efforts. 

The  research  effort  was  focused  by  the  following  four 
guiding  questions:   a)   How  do  academic  attainers  who  are 
daughters  of  alcoholics  describe  their  family  experiences?; 
b)   How  do  academic  attainers  who  are  daughters  of 
alcoholics  experience  schooling?;  c)   What  linkages  exist 
between  striving  for  high  levels  of  academic  attainment  and 
adaptation  to  an  alcoholic  home  environment?;  and  d)   What 
does  academic  striving  and  achievement  mean  to  academic 
attainers  who  are  daughters  of  alcoholics?.   In  an  effort  to 
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address  the  aforementioned  research  questions  from  the 
perspectives  of  these  learners  and  in  accordance  with  the 
meanings  they  attributed  to  their  experiences,  a  qualitative 
methodology  was  employed  which  was  informed  by  the 
theoretical  perspective  of  symbolic  interactionism. 

During  the  1988-1989  academic  year,  15  doctoral 
students  who  were  the  self-identified  daughters  of 
alcoholics  voluntarily  participated  in  a  total  of  78  in- 
depth,  open-ended  interviews  encompassing  approximately  144 
hours  of  dialogue.   In  order  to  attain  a  contextual 
understanding  of  these  academic  attainers  as  learners  in 
their  K-12  academic  environments,  life  history  and  academic 
career  data  were  collected  by  means  of  the  qualitative 
interviews  which  focused  upon  their  family  of  origin  and  K- 
12  schooling  experiences  and  perspectives.   Interview  data 
were  supplemented  by  data  collected  by  means  of  the  Children 
of  Alcoholics  Screening  Test  (CAST) ,  the  use  of  a  projective 
technique  during  one  interview  with  each  participant,  and 
the  collection  of  genealogical  data  and  time  line  data. 

The  data  collected  during  the  course  of  this  study  were 
analyzed  by  using  a  three  step  process  described  by  Miles 
and  Huberman  (1984) :   data  reduction,  data  display,  and 
conclusion  drawing  and  verification.   All  narrative  data 
were  computerized,  sorted,  and  categorized  through  the  use 
of  a  software  program  called  The  Ethnograph  (Seidel  et  al . , 
1988) . 
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The  conclusions  associated  with  this  study  will  be 
presented  in  this  chapter.   In  addition,  the  implications  of 
the  research  findings  for  educators  and  for  further  research 
will  be  addressed. 

Conclusions 

The  findings  associated  with  this  study  revealed  that 
the  ways  in  which  academic  attainers  who  are  daughters  of 
alcoholics  participated  in  and  experienced  their  family  and 
schooling  environments  were  significantly  mediated  by  their 
parents'  illness.   Parental  alcoholism  evolved  as  a  central 
theme  in  their  life  stories  including  their  academic  career 
histories.   The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  findings 
associated  with  these  academic  attainers'  family  and 
schooling  experiences  and  the  school-family 

interrelationships  they  perceived  to  exist  will  be  presented 
in  the  following  section  of  this  chapter. 

1.   Parental  alcoholism  was  manifested  as  a  family 
disease,  the  consequence  of  which  was  a  sometimes  seriously 
impaired  quality  of  life  within  the  family.   The  academic 
attainers  described  their  families  as  characterized  by 
stress,  instability,  conflict,  and  chaos.   A  family 
atmosphere  generally  characterized  by  anxiety  and  tension 
was  perceived  to  vary  in  intensity  primarily  in  accordance 
with  the  duration  and  severity  of  parental  alcoholism  and 
the  effect  of  the  drug  on  parental  behavior.   The  common 
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drug-induced  manifestations  of  the  disease  retrospectively 
noted  by  the  attainers  included  parental  withdrawal, 
inconsistency,  unpredictability,  irrationality,  criticism, 
anger,  aggression,  and  violence. 

2.  During  the  time  they  were  growing  up  in  their 
families  of  origin,  the  academic  attainers  did  not 
necessarily  recognize  the  existence  of  parental  alcoholism 
nor  understand  that  parental  behavior  was  mediated  and 
impaired  by  the  ingestion  of  alcohol.   Capricious,  negative 
parental  behavior  was,  therefore,  confusing  in  its  origin 
and,  for  some  informants,  perceived  to  be  elicited  in 
response  to  them  and  their  behavior. 

3.  The  academic  attainers  and  their  family  members  who 
were  aware  of  parental  alcoholism  tended  to  perceive 
alcoholism  as  a  stigmatizing  problem.   They  experienced 
shame,  embarrassment,  denial,  and  an  unwillingness  or 
inability  to  talk  about  it  both  within  and  external  to  the 
family.   In  addition,  some  of  the  attainers  perceived  a 
clear  family  mandate  for  silence  and  emotional  repression 
related  to  the  problem.   The  attainers  were,  therefore, 
unlikely  to  divulge  information  about  parental  alcoholism  in 
the  schooling  environment.   Moreover,  they  were  apt  to  mask 
the  family  problem  by  presenting  themselves  and  their 
families  as  "normal"  at  school.   They  were  also  likely  to 
feel  alone  in  having  such  a  problem  and  to  feel  "different" 
from  their  peers. 
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4.  The  attainers  designated  two  primary  problems  areas 
associated  with  the  kind  of  parental  caregiving,  nurturing, 
and  attention  that  typified  their  growing  up  experiences: 

a)   an  inability  to  garner  positive,  focused  parental 
attention,  and  b)   the  tendency  to  receive  unwanted, 
negative  attention  when  parental  attention  was  forthcoming. 
All  of  the  academic  attainers  experienced  parental  neglect 
in  their  families  of  origin.   The  incidence  of  neglect  was 
related,  in  part,  to  two  thirds  of  the  attainers  being 
raised  by  alcoholism-impaired  primary  caregivers.   Most  of 
the  attainers  witnessed  or  served  as  targets  for  parental 
criticism,  argumentativeness,  anger,  aggression,  and/or 
violence  that  was  often  alcohol-induced. 

5.  As  a  consequence  of  the  aforementioned  parental 
behaviors,  particularly  unpredictable,  inconsistent  parental 
criticism,  anger,  aggression,  and/or  violence,  many  of  the 
academic  attainers  developed  conflict-avoidance  behaviors. 
Congruent  with  a  desire  or  need  to  avoid  or  prevent  family 
strife,  many  assumed  mediator/placator  family  roles  which 
extended  to  their  peer  relationships  and  the  schooling 
environment.   Conflict  avoidance,  accomplished  by  behavior 
that  was,  at  minimum,  compliant  and  responsible,  was  also 
inherent  in  the  "good  girl"  roles  assumed  by  the  majority  of 
the  attainers  at  home  and  in  school.   Moreover,  their 
conflict  avoidance  behaviors  included  striving  to  attain 
adequate  to  exceptional  academic  performance  standards. 
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6.  The  attainers  were  not  likely  to  experience 
planned,  child-focused  family  activities  or  parent- 
associated  play  or  fun.   A  lack  of  family  activities 
influenced  what  some  of  the  attainers  perceived  to  be  social 
skills  deficits  that  became  apparent  to  them  in  the 
schooling  environment.   Moreover,  home-based  occasions  for 
peer  involvement  and  opportunities  to  exercise  reciprocity 
in  peer  relationships  were  negligible. 

7.  In  addition  to  denial,  two  major  mechanisms  by 
which  the  attainers  coped  with  family  dysfunction  included 
escape  from  family  interaction  and  behavioral  adaptation  to 
the  situation  at  hand.   Sites  of  escape  included  the 
schooling  environment  for  some  but  not  all  of  the 
informants.   In  addition,  intellectual  pursuits  such  as 
reading  or  studying  and  involvement  in  extracurricular 
activities  also  served  as  a  potential  means  of  escape. 
Behavior  motivated  by  escape,  therefore,  sometimes 
facilitated  academic  achievement  and  attainment.   The 
behavioral  adaptability  manifested  by  the  attainers  enabled 
them  to  survive  in  an  often  chaotic,  unstable  family 
environment.   The  negative  consequences  associated  with 
adaptability  included  obstructing  an  awareness  of  their  real 
identities  and  genuine  feelings  and  impairing  their  ability 
to  "be  themselves"  in  peer  relationships. 

8.   Academic  achievement  was  influenced  by  two  primary 
behavioral  patterns  manifested  by  the  attainers  in  their 
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families:   the  responsible  person  role  and  the  lost 
person/adjuster  role.   About  two  thirds  of  the  attainers 
played  a  responsible  person  role  which  entailed 
dependability,  self-reliance  and,  for  many,  the  assumption 
of  significant  caretaking  and  household  responsibilities. 
About  one  third  of  the  attainers  assumed  a  lost  person  or 
adjuster  role  which  involved  withdrawal  and  isolation  from 
the  family. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  majority  of  the  attainers 
also  assumed  the  situational  related  role  of  a 
mediator/placator.   In  addition,  two  attainers  who  assumed 
responsible  person  roles  served  also  as  family  scapegoats. 
No  attainer  portrayed  herself  as  the  family  mascot.   The 
behavioral  patterns  manifested  by  the  academic  attainers 
within  their  families  influenced  their  academic  achievement. 
Diana  and  Julie,  for  example,  described  themselves  as 
superresponsible  children  who  would  never  fail  to  complete 
homework  assignments. 

9.   The  characteristics  of  self-reliance,  ability  to  be 
alone,  independence,  and  determination  common  to  this  group 
of  academic  attainers  and  considered  important  attributes 
for  academic  attainment  were  fostered  by  parental 
alcoholism.   Erratic,  neglecting,  undependable  parental 
behavior  resulted  in  inconsistent  or  nonexistent 
responsiveness  to  the  attainers  emotional  and  sometimes 
physical  needs.   A  consequent  self-reliance  and 
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disinclination  or  inability  to  depend  on  others  evolved 
which  was  perceived  by  the  attainers  to  have  a  significant 
impact  upon  their  help-seeking  behaviors  both  at  home  and  at 
school.   Self-reliance  and  the  ability  to  work  independently 
fostered  their  ability  to  engage  in  academic  work.   A 
disinclination  to  seek  assistance  for  academic  problems 
sometimes  impaired  their  academic  performance. 

The  personal  trait  of  persistence  voiced  by  many  of  the 
attainers  arose  from  their  past  experiences  with  the 
necessity  for  circumventing  or  overcoming  significant 
barriers  and  problems  in  their  families  to  obtain  what  they 
wanted  or  needed.   The  attribute  of  persistence  was  viewed 
as  a  significant  contributing  factor  to  academic  attainment. 

In  addition,  because  they  were  frequently  alone  as 
children,  these  academic  attainers  voiced  a  tolerance  and 
sometimes  preference  for  being  alone  and/or  working  alone  as 
adults.   Some  perceived  that  this  trait  facilitated  their 
academic  pursuits,  particularly  in  those  instances  when 
independent  work  was  required.   Personal  isolation  may, 
however,  have  negatively  impacted  on  their  ability  to  work 
effectively  and  cooperatively  with  others. 

10.  Parental  expectations  influenced  the  academic 
attainers'  school  performance,  ability  perceptions,  and 
academic  attainment. 

11.  Parental  attention  deficits  and/or  negative 
parental  attention  significantly  influenced  the  attainers' 
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academic  striving.   A  lack  of  focused  parental  attention  or 
the  imposition  of  negative  attention  in  the  form  of  parental 
criticism,  argumentativeness,  aggression,  and/or  violence 
communicated  a  message  of  parental  devaluation  and 
disinterest  to  these  individuals .   Many  of  the  attainers 
came  to  understand  that  academic  success  enabled  them  to  not 
only  avoid  "getting  in  trouble"  at  home  or  at  school  but 
also,  importantly,  presented  a  potential  means  by  which  they 
might  garner  parental  attention  and/or  approval .   Indeed, 
for  some,  the  possibility  of  gaining  parental  attention  or 
approval  was  cited  as  the  major  and  sometimes  sole  reason 
for  their  academic  efforts  or  "overachievement . " 

12.   The  academic  attainers  demonstrated  intellectual 
ability,  often  initially  during  their  early  K-12  school 
years.   With  few  exceptions,  many  had  high  performance 
expectations  for  themselves  and  often  attained  their  K-12 
academic  goals  without  the  expenditure  of  significant 
effort.   For  three  quarters  of  the  attainers,  ability  was 
evidenced  by  invitations  to  join  advanced  or  honors  courses 
or  tracks  during  at  least  a  portion  of  their  K-12  school 
years.   For  several,  however,  a  persistent  lack  of 
confidence  regarding  ability  and  self-worth  was  voiced  and 
framed  as  feeling  like  a  "fraud, "  or,  despite  evidence  of 
success,  having  a  tendency  to  undermine  one's  confidence 
with  negative  self-messages.   This  lack  of  confidence  was 
sometimes  manifested  by  overwork  in  the  academic  arena. 
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13.  A  willingness  to  "work  hard"  to  perform  well 
academically  characterized  many  of  the  academic  attainers, 
particularly  during  their  post-secondary  academic  pursuits. 
Wanting  or  needing  to  be  "busy"  was  frequently  indicated. 
Effort  expenditure,  however,  was  sometimes  manifested  as 
perfectionism  or  workaholism,  often  talked  about  in  terms  of 
"giving  100%"  and  needing  to  "do  everything  right." 

14.  The  academic  attainers  were  disinclined  to  solicit 
the  assistance  they  needed  for  academic  or  personal 
problems.   Their  help-seeking  behaviors  influenced  their 
academic  achievement  and  were  influenced  by  the  family  role 
of  the  responsible  person  and  by  other  parental  alcoholism- 
related  factors  such  as  a  negligible  history  of  having  had 
personal  needs  met  by  significant  others  and  a  consequent 
lack  of  help-seeking  skills  and  inability  to  recognize  the 
availability  of  help.   in  addition,  their  help-seeking 
efforts  were  impacted  by  a  desire  for  or  condition  of 
independence,  and  a  reluctance  to  assert  a  need  for  help  due 
to  the  potential  of  a  negative  response. 

15.   The  majority  of  the  academic  attainers  exhibited 
compliant,  responsible,  "good  girl"  behaviors  in  the 
academic  environment.   Their  "good  girl"  roles  positively 
influenced  the  likelihood  of  academic  achievement,  conflict 
avoidance,  and  approval  from  teachers  and  parents.   For  two 
thirds  of  the  attainers,  the  "good  girl"  role  represented  an 
extension  of  the  "responsible  person"  role  they  played  at 
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home.  Although  three  attainers  assumed  a  "girl  in  trouble" 
role  in  school,  only  one  consistently  exhibited  both  conduct 
and  academic  problems  for  a  significant  portion  of  her  K-12 
academic  history.  She  attributed  her  assumption  of  a  "girl 
in  trouble"  role  during  her  middle  and  high  school  years  to 
severe  parental  abuse  and  neglect. 

16.  Attitudes  toward  school  varied,  with  one  third  of 
the  attainers  voicing  a  consistently  positive  view  of  the 
place  that  is  school  during  their  K-12  years  and  the 
remainder  regarding  school  as  a  neutral  place,  a  dreaded 
place,  and/or  a  site  of  escape  from  a  troubled  family. 
Family  and  peer-related  problems  or  changes  impacted 
significantly  on  the  attainers'  schooling-related  attitudes 
and  performance.   For  some,  such  problems  resulted  in  poor 
performance  during  a  portion  of  their  K-12  years  and,  for 
three  of  the  attainers,  the  perception  that  school  was  a 
decidedly  negative  place  to  be. 

17.  The  existence  and  quality  of  the  academic 
attainers'  peer  relationships  affected  their  academic 
performance  and  attitudes  toward  school.   Their  peer 
relationships  were,  in  turn,  significantly  affected  by 
parental  alcoholism  and  by  peer  estimates  of  their  academic 
abilities.   Peer  sanctions  against  those  of  intellectual 
ability,  especially  those  who  were  also  viewed  as  a  "goody 
goody"  or  a  "teachers'  pet"  were  clearly  perceived  and 
sometimes  experienced  by  the  academic  attainers.   In 
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addition,  these  attainers  commonly  reported  "not  fitting 
in,"  being  "different,"  not  having  many  friends,  not  being 
popular,  and  wanting  to  be  regarded  by  others  as  "average." 

18.   Teacher  relationships,  described  as  "good"  but 
distant,  were  fostered  by  academic  achievement  and  compliant 
"good  girl"  behavior.   Such  relationships  were  influenced  by 
peer  expectations  for  student-teacher  relationships  as  well 
as  by  the  informants'  self-perceptions  and  the  ways  in  which 
they  generally  regarded  teachers.   Though  several  of  the 
attainers  were  exceptional  academic  performers,  few  felt 
they  "stood  out"  in  the  classroom.   Indeed,  few  received 
personally  directed  messages  from  teachers,  though  those 
they  did  receive  were  likely  to  be  positive.   Some  of  the 
attainers  saw  themselves  as  "masquerading  as  normal"  or 
striving  for  both  anonymity  and  the  attainment  of  good 
grades  in  the  classroom.   The  informants  were  unlikely  to 
initiate  a  personal  relationship  with  an  educator. 
Generally,  the  attainers  were  unlikely  to  divulge  the 
existence  of  family  problems  to  teachers  and  were 
disinclined  to  seek  assistance  for  academic  or  personal 
problems  from  them. 

19.   An  overarching  desire  to  be  regarded  as  a  worthy, 
valuable  person  coupled  with  efforts  to  prove  one's  worth  by 
means  of  academic  achievement  and  attainment  presented  a 
major  theme  which  evolved  from  these  study  findings.   The 
attainment  of  self-worth  was  primarily  talked  about  in  terms 
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of  validating  experiences  or  messages  from  external  others, 
with  the  academic  environment,  particularly  at  the  post- 
secondary  level,  serving  as  or  at  least  looked  to  as  a 
source  of  such  experiences  or  messages. 

The  informants  talked  about  their  self-expectations  to 
"shine,"  "be  the  best,"  "be  number  one,"  "be  different,"  be 
"special,"  and/or  to  "be  famous."   Academic  attainment  at 
the  graduate  level  in  general  or  doctoral  level  in 
particular  tended  to  be  viewed  as  a  means  of  realizing  such 
self-expectations.   In  terms  of  linkages  which  were 
perceived  to  exist  between  family  and  schooling  experiences, 
academic  attainment  served,  in  part,  as  socially  recognized 
evidence  of  personal  worth  despite  a  personal  history  of 
overt  or  covert  parental  behaviors  and/or  messages  which 
implied  the  contrary. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  gratification  associated 
with  intellectual  stimulation,  academic  challenge,  and  the 
"euphoria"  of  successful  learning  and  performance,  the 
expectations  associated  with  fulfillment  of  self-validation 
through  academic  pursuits  included  the  achievement  of  self- 
worth,  autonomy,  and  the  garnering  of  parental  approval  and 
attention.   It  was  the  factors  of  personal  gratification, 
the  desire  for  self-validation  and  autonomy,  the  need  to 
avoid  conflict  and  non-validating  messages  and  experiences, 
and  the  potential  to  garner  parental  approval  and/or 
attention  that  were  identified  by  the  informants  as  salient 
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to  their  current  level  of  academic  attainment  and  which 
exemplified  the  meaning  academic  attainment  held  for  them. 

Discussion 

It  can  be  discerned  from  the  aforementioned  conclusions 

associated  with  this  study  that  an  inextricable 

interrelationship  exists  between  the  schooling  and  family 

experiences  of  academic  attainers  who  are  the  daughters  of 

alcoholics.    As  Bronf enbrenner  (1986)  asserts, 

Although  the  family  is  the  principal  context  in  which 
human  development  takes  place,  it  is  but  one  of 
several  settings  in  which  developmental  process {es} 
can  and  do  occur.   Moreover,  the  processes  operating 
in  different  settings  are  not  independent  of  each 
other.   To  cite  a  common  example,  events  at  home  can 
affect  the  child's  progress  in  school,  and  vice  versa, 
(p.  723) 

Parental  alcoholism,  the  existence  of  which  is 
frequently  obscured  to  outside  others  in  educational 
settings,  exerted  a  markedly  pervasive  influence  on  these 
learners  in  their  academic  environments.   Conversely, 
schooling  also  influenced  these  learners'  perceptions  about 
and  experiences  with  their  families,  though  the  influence 
seemed  to  be  less  powerful  than  that  exerted  by  the  family 
illness  with  which  they  had  to  cope  and  to  which  they  had  to 
adapt  if  their  survival  was  to  be  ensured. 

The  alcoholics'  daughters  whose  voices  comprised  this 
study  expressed  perspectives  about  themselves  as  learners  in 
the  academic  environment  that  are  undoubtedly  both  unique 
and  familiar  to  female  academic  attainers  and  daughters  of 
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alcoholics  in  general.   As  exemplified  by  the  experiences 
relayed  by  these  women,  for  some  academic  attainers  who  are 
the  daughters  of  alcoholics,  the  K-12  school  offers  a  place 
of  respite  which  is  predictable  and  stable,  an  escape  from  a 
troubled  family,  a  place  to  "shine, "  a  source  of 
intellectual  stimulation,  and  a  singular  source  of  personal 
encouragement  and  support.   For  others,  however, 
particularly  those  whose  peer  relationships  are  problematic 
and  whose  alcoholic  family  relationships  are  deeply 
troubled,  school  may  become,  despite  their  level  of  academic 
performance  or  capabilities,  a  dreaded,  fearful  place,  and  a 
place  to  be  avoided.   Like  some  of  the  attainers  involved  in 
this  study,  these  women  may  learn  only  later,  often  during 
the  pursuit  of  a  college  or  graduate  degree,  of  their  own 
intellectual  and  academic  potentials  and  of  the 
possibilities  associated  with  academic  involvement  including 
personal  gratification  and  other  desirable  and  attainable 
outcomes . 

The  women  who  self-selected  for  participation  in  this 
study  offered  a  broad  range  of  experiences  and  perspectives. 
Ranging  in  age  from  26  to  47,  they  directly  experienced 
parental  alcoholism  while  being  raised  in  their  families  of 
origin.   The  academic  acumen  and  compliant  behavior  which 
characterized  these  daughters  of  alcoholics  in  their  K-12 
schooling  environments  tended  to  belie  the  family 
environments  in  which  they  were  raised.   Collectively,  not 
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only  were  these  learners  girls  of  ability  who  often 
performed  easily  and  well  academically,  but  also  most  were 
frequently  involved  in  extracurricular  activities,  had  good 
though  distant  relationships  with  their  teachers,  were  not 
likely  to  cause  disruption  or  discord,  and  were  recognized 
as  average  or  exceptional  students  in  school,  though  not  all 
performed  consistently  at  levels  commensurate  with  their 
demonstrated  abilities. 

Since  academic  achievement  is  often  linked  with  a 
positive  home  environment  (Bloom,  1981;  Nam,  1965;  Walberg, 
1984)  and  since,  congruent  with  that  premise,  poor  school 
performance  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  cited  problems  for 
children  of  alcoholics  (NIAAA,  1983)  ,  the  current  level  of 
academic  attainment  achieved  by  these  learners  might  suggest 
alcoholic  family  environments  that  could  conceivably  be  less 
troubled  or  problematic  than  those  which  characterize  the 
lives  of  alcoholics'  daughters  who  evidence  the 
characteristic  of  poor  academic  performance.   When  the 
informants'  life  history  data  was  compared  to  the  general 
characteristics  of  alcoholic  families  reported  in  the 
research  literature,  however,  that  premise  was  not 
supported. 

Indeed,  two  thirds  of  the  women  in  this  study  faced 
what  Cork  (1969)  described  as  "special  difficulties"  as 
children  of  alcoholics  in  that  they  were  only  children,  the 
offspring  of  two  alcoholic  parents  or  an  alcoholic  mother. 
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and/or  experienced  parental  separation.   Of  significance  is 
Cork's  (1969)  suggestion  that  the  alcoholics'  children  who 
have  confronted  these  special  difficulties  may  have 
"suffered  more  than  the  others  {children  of  alcoholics}  or 
in  ways  that  were  different"  (p.  29) . 

Compared  to  national  data  which  indicate  that  60%  of 
all  alcoholic  families  are  affected  by  paternal  alcoholism, 
20%  by  maternal  alcoholism,  and  20%  by  both  maternal  and 
paternal  alcoholism  (Ackerman,  1989) ,  maternal  alcoholism 
was  somewhat  over-represented  in  this  sample  of  women.   Six 
of  the  informants  had  alcoholic  fathers,  five  had  both  an 
alcoholic  mother  and  father,  and  four  had  alcoholic  mothers. 
Approximately  two  thirds  (64%)  of  the  parents  who  served  as 
primary  caretakers  for  these  academic  attainers  were 
identified  by  them  as  alcoholic. 

In  congruence  with  the  notion  of  alcoholism  as  a 
"powerful  organizer  of  family  life"  (Bennett  et  al . ,  1987), 
these  academic  attainers  grew  up  in  homes  where  the  parental 
disease  of  alcoholism  permeated  and  detrimentally  affected 
their  family  interrelationships  and  the  quality  of  life 
within  the  family.   Life  with  an  alcoholic  parent  was 
characterized  by  them  as  a  condition  of  "living  on  the  edge" 
accompanied  by  a  perceived  lack  of  family  stability  and 
personal  control;  by  chaos,  strife,  tension,  and  emotional 
stress;  and  by  coexistent  emotional  repression  and  familial 
denial  of  the  existence  of  the  problem. 
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The  alcoholic  family  of  origin-related  findings 
associated  with  this  study  were  remarkably  consistent  with 
the  research  literature  and  reflective  of  Wood's  (1987) 
assertion  that  alcoholics  and  their  spouses  "create  a  family 
structure  that  tends  to  be  unstable,  empathetically 
depriving,  exploitative,  neglectful,  and,  in  many  cases, 
abusive"  (p.  x) .   The  inconsistent  availability  of  parental 
care,  noted  by  Cermak  (1989)  to  characterize  alcoholic 
families,  and  the  inability  of  parents  to  provide  focused 
attention  to  their  offspring  (Black,  1981a;  Cermak,  1989) 
was  clearly  acknowledged  by  these  women  when  describing 
their  family  experiences.   Indeed,  every  informant  expressed 
feelings  or  recounted  experiences  consistent  with  parental 
emotional  neglect  during  the  time  they  were  growing  up  in 
their  families  of  origin. 

According  to  symbolic  interactionist  theory,  an 
individual's  actions  are  predicated  on  the  meanings  that 
things  hold  for  her  or  him  (Blumer,  1969) .   Of  significance 
in  this  study  was  the  meaning  attributed  by  the  informants 
to  the  previously  described  parental  attention-related 
problems,  particularly  parental  criticism,  physical  and 
emotional  neglect,  aggression,  and  violence.   Such  problems 
were  understood  by  many  of  the  women  to  be  manifestations  of 
an  underlying  parental  devaluation  of  and  disinterest  in 
them  as  individuals.   In  any  case,  a  desire  and  effort  to 
prove  their  worth,  to  garner  positive  parental  attention  or 
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approval,  and/or  to  assert  their  autonomy  and  self-reliance 
was  often  articulated. 

Consistent  with  the  perceptions  voiced  by  these  women 
during  the  course  of  this  study,  Booz-Allen  and  Hamilton 
(1974)  hypothesize  that  academically  and  professionally 
successful  children  of  alcoholics  seek  the  acceptance  and 
love  they  never  received  when  growing  up.   The  women  in  this 
study  repeatedly  expressed  a  desire  to  "shine,"  to  excel,  or 
to  be  regarded  as  special  and,  concomitantly,  to  avoid 
eliciting  negative  feedback  from  others.   Their 
interpretation  of  parental  behavior,  that  their  parents 
essentially  did  not  value  them,  was  an  interpretation 
created  through  their  interactions  (Blumer,  1969)  with  their 
parents.   The  behavioral  manifestations  of  such  an 
interpretation  included  academic  performance,  academic 
attainment,  and  compliant,  responsible  behavior.   These 
behaviors  served  as  vehicles  in  their  endeavor  to  attain 
self -validation. 

The  behavior  of  these  daughters  of  alcoholics  is 
congruent  with  Covington's  (1984a)  theory  that,  "individuals 
act  in  ways  that  promote  a  positive  self-identity  in  order 
to  gain  the  approval  of  others  and  to  disassociate  oneself 
from  actions  or  events  that  might  attract  negative  social 
sanctions"  (p.  78).   According  to  Covington  (1984b),  "it  is 
widely  recognized  in  our  society  that  personal  worth  depends 
largely  on  one's  accomplishments"  (p.  8).   By  extension,  the 
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attainment  of  a  graduate  degree  by  the  informants,  a 
socially  recognized  sign  of  both  accomplishment  and  personal 
ability,  held  significant  potential  to  be  viewed  by  them  as 
a  means  of  self-validation  and  a  means  of  garnering  approval 
and  affirmation  of  worth  from  others,  including  their 
parents . 

Congruent  with  a  drive  for  self-validation,  non- 
validating  experiences  at  home  and  at  school,  especially 
those  associated  with  conflict,  tended  to  be  avoided  by  the 
informants.   The  primary  means  of  avoidance  was  that  of 
"doing  good"  and  "being  good."   "Doing  good"  in  school 
involved  basic  compliance  with  parental  and  teacher 
expectations  for  academic  performance.   "Being  good"  in 
school  entailed  playing  a  "good  girl"  role  which  involved 
the  exhibition  of  responsible,  compliant  behavior  and  the 
avoidance  of  conflict  with  adults  or  peers. 

The  primary  family-based  behavioral  patterns  which 
characterized  the  majority  of  the  informants  as  they  were 
growing  up  in  their  families  of  origin  were  consistent  with 
the  following  family  roles  delineated  by  Wegscheider  (1981) 
and/or  Black  (1981a) :  a)  the  responsible  one  or  the  family 
hero,  and  b)  the  lost  child  or  the  adjuster.   It  is  the  role 
of  the  responsible  person,  a  primary  role  played  by  11  of 
the  informants,  that  is  most  commonly  associated  with 
academic  striving  and  achievement  (Ackerman,  1983;  Deutsch, 
1982;  NIAAA,  1983) .   In  fact,  like  many  of  the  informants 
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who  assumed  this  family  role,  those  who  play  this  role  have 
been  described  as  conscientious  high  achievers  (Wood,  1987) 
who  are  or  become  completely  self-reliant  (Black  1981a) . 
It  is  also  this  particular  role,  more  than  any  other  that  is 
purported  to  serve  as  a  motivating  factor  for  such 
achievement . 

Wegscheider  (1981)  addresses  the  rationale  for 
achievement  in  those  who  assume  responsible  person  roles  by 
postulating  that  family  heros  are  engaged  in  efforts  to 
affirm  and  signify  family  worth  and  pride.   She  theorizes 
that,  "the  goal  of  his  achievements  never  is  to  satisfy  his 
own  needs  but  rather  to  make  up  for  the  self-worth  deficit 
that  his  parents  as  individuals  and  the  family  as  a  whole 
are  suffering"  (Wegscheider,  1981,  p.  108).   One  informant's 
comments  were  clearly  congruent  with  Wegscheider' s 
contention.   Rachael  indicated  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
family  worth  in  the  following  question  she  asked  herself  and 
which,  for  many  years,  she  answered  affirmatively,  "Do  I 
have  to  redeem  all  the  badness  that  happened  by  being  an 
extremely  good  person?" 

If  perceptions  of  shame  and  embarrassment  regarding 
their  alcoholic  parentage  is  reflective  or  indicative  of  the 
larger  concept  described  as  diminished  family  worth,  then 
many  of  the  informants  experienced  family  worth-related 
deficits.   The  majority  of  the  informants,  however,  talked 
about  their  academic  efforts  in  ways  that  were  less 
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congruent  with  family  worth-related  motivations  and  more 
compatible  with  personal  desires  for  self-gratification  and 
with  parental  alcoholism-related  factors  having  to  do  with 
self-validation,  autonomy,  and  parental  attention  and 
approval . 

Five  of  the  daughters  of  alcoholics  in  this  study 
played  the  role  of  the  lost  person/adjuster,  with  one 
informant  playing  both  lost  person  and  non-caretaking 
responsible  person  roles  simultaneously  and  one  primarily 
exhibiting  the  characteristics  of  an  adjuster.   Although  a 
scarcity  of  literature  exists  regarding  the 
interrelationship  between  school  performance  and  family 
roles  and  the  meaning  of  roles  in  terms  of  academic 
performance,  that  of  the  withdrawn,  isolated,  lost  child  is 
not  commonly  associated  with  academic  achievement.   Perhaps, 
as  Wegscheider  (1981)  suggests,  some  informants'  innate 
abilities  or  parental  expectations  served  as  a  possible 
impetus  to  use  their  self-imposed  isolation  toward  academic 
ends.   Three  of  the  four  informants  who  assumed  a  lost 
person  role  reported  coping  with  family  problems  by  using 
withdrawal  from  the  family  and  used  the  consequences  of 
withdrawal  to  engage  in  schooling-related  activities  as 
studying,  reading,  and  extracurricular  endeavors.   In 
addition,  consistent  with  an  observation  by  Booz-allen  and 
Hamilton  (1974),  for  two  who  played  the  lost  person  role,  an 
escape  from  family  problems  was  directly  afforded  by  their 
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academic  involvement.   The  informant  who  played  the  role  of 
adjuster  also  experienced  schooling  as  escape. 

As  recognized  by  other  researchers  in  the  field 
(Ackerman,  1987a,  Wegscheider,  1981,  Wood,  1987),  the 
informants  adopted  additional  roles  in  response  to 
situational  family  needs.   In  keeping  with  their  frequently 
voiced  desire  to  avoid  family  conflict,  the  role  most 
commonly  portrayed  by  the  informants  in  these  circumstances 
was  that  of  the  mediator/placator .   Consistent  with  the 
research  literature  on  family  roles  is  the  observation  that 
the  roles  of  the  scapegoat  and  the  family  mascot  were  not 
well-represented  within  this  group  of  women  since  behavior 
associated  with  these  roles  tends  to  impede  rather  than 
facilitate  academic  performance  (Wegscheider,  1981) . 

In  terms  of  family  and  academic  problems,  these 
academic  attainers  were  highly  unlikely  to  exhibit  help- 
seeking  behavior  and  were  likely  to  have  had  limited  social 
resources  on  which  to  draw  for  such  assistance.   Their  peer 
relationships  tended  to  be  limited  in  depth  and  scope, 
though  several  of  the  informants  mentioned  at  least  one 
friend  during  their  childhoods  and/or  adolescence  in  whom 
they  could  confide  their  family  and  personal  problems. 

These  attainers  were  neglected  in  terms  of  parental 
recognition  of  their  needs,  including  their  need  for 
assistance  in  personal,  academic,  or  family  matters,  and 
were  unlikely  to  have  gotten  their  emotional  and  sometimes 
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physical  needs  consistently  met.   Inconsistent, 
unpredictable  parental  behavior  resulted  in  a  distrust  of 
their  parents  and  others.   They  did  not  know  that  help  from 
others  was  possible  nor  were  they  aware  of  the  means  by 
which  assistance  could  be  successfully  elicited.   In 
addition,  their  roles  of  responsibility  in  the  home 
precluded  their  ability  to  request  assistance.   They 
basically  learned  to  take  care  of  themselves  by  themselves. 

Vaux  (1985)  noted  that  three  primary  factors, 
independence,  help-seeking  history,  and  mistrust,  were 
related  to  a  negative  network  orientation,  described  as  a 
personal  orientation  that  reflects  the  view  that  seeking 
help  from  others  is  risky,  inadvisable,  or  useless.   A 
negative  network  orientation  seems  to  characterize  the 
perceptions  and  experiences  of  these  academic  attainers. 
Moreover,  the  attainers'  personal  characteristics  of 
autonomy;  a  limited,  problematic,  or  nonexistent  help- 
seeking  history;  and  a  distrust  that  others  will  be 
responsive  to  their  needs,  reflect  the  three  primary  factors 
identified  by  Vaux  as  associated  with  such  an  orientation. 

Despite  a  generally  non-supportive,  academically 
uninvolved,  neglectful  family  environment,  parental 
expectations  for  the  informants'  academic  accomplishments 
and  college  attendance  may  hold  significance  in  terms  of  the 
academic  attainment  of  this  particular  group  of  learners. 
As  Conklin  and  Dailey  (1981)  suggest,  "the  positive 
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association  between  parental  encouragement  and  adolescents' 
educational  aspirations  and  attainment  has  been  repeatedly 
substantiated"  (p.  254) .   Although  the  informants'  parents 
were  relatively  uninvolved  in  their  academic  efforts  and 
parental  encouragement  was  framed  more  in  terms  of 
underlying  expectations  and  the  need  to  avoid  parental 
conflict,  the  informants  in  this  study  clearly  perceived  and 
responded  to  parental  expectations  for  academic  performance 
and  attainment. 

Paludi  and  Fankell-Hauser  (1986)  agree  that,  for  women, 
achievement  striving  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  those  who 
received  parental  reinforcement  and  encouragement  for  their 
achievement  efforts.   In  contrast  with  the  academic 
attainers  in  the  present  investigation,  however,  the  80 
women  engaged  in  academic  striving  who  were  interviewed  by 
Paludi  and  Fankell-Hauser  (1986)  had  parental  relationships 
that  were  warmer,  closer,  and  more  supportive  than  other 
women . 

As  previously  noted,  academic  attainment  was  related  by 
the  informants  to  the  following  factors: 

1.   Parental  expectations.   Most  of  the  informants 
received  clear  messages  from  their  parents  about  the 
completion  of  a  secondary  school  program,  minimum  academic 
performance  standards,  and  expectations  for  college 
attendance . 
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2.  Parental  devaluation.   As  a  consequence  of  parental 
disinterest,  neglect,  aggression,  and  sometimes  abuse,  the 
attainers  perceived  that  their  parents  did  not  regard  them 
as  individuals  of  worth  or  value  and  seemed  to  be 
disinterested  in  them.   Academic  achievement  and  attainment 
was  pursued  by  the  informants  as  a  means  of  validating  their 
personal  worth,  garnering  the  parental  attention  and 
approval  that  had  not  previously  been  forthcoming  and, 
during  their  K-12  school  years,  avoiding  family  conflict. 

3.  Self-gratification.   The  informants  were  bright, 
capable  learners  who  came  to  enjoy  the  learning  process  as  a 
result  of  the  successes  they  attained  and  the  affirmations 
of  their  abilities  that  they  received.   They  sought 
intellectual  stimulation  and  challenge  and  the  potential  for 
stimulating,  self-affirming  careers  afforded  by  academic 
attainment . 

4.   Personal  autonomy.   Partially  as  a  result  of 
neglectful,  inconsistent,  erratic  parental  behaviors  and  the 
family  instability  precipitated  by  alcoholism,  the 
informants  learned  to  value  self-reliance  and  to  distrust 
and  avoid  reliance  on  others.   They  viewed  their  academic 
investment  as  a  means  of  preparing  themselves  to  be 
independent . 
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Implications  for  Educators 

Although  the  findings  associated  with  this  study  are 
not  generalizable  to  other  populations,  the  perspectives  of 
learners  who  are  both  high  academic  attainers  and  the 
daughters  of  alcoholics,  as  presented  in  the  context  of 
their  school  and  family  experiences,  provide  significant 
insights  into  academic  striving  and  attainment  and  elucidate 
the  ways  in  which  parental  alcoholism  impacts  on  daughters 
of  alcoholics  as  learners  in  the  academic  environment.   The 
findings  hold  implications  for  health  educators,  educators 
at  both  the  K-12  and  post-secondary  level,  those  who  teach 
gifted  women,  and  curriculum  developers. 

1 .  The  descriptions  offered  by  these  women  potentially 
enables  those  unfamiliar  with  the  characteristics  or  impact 
of  parental  alcoholism,  to  better  understand  what  it  might 
be  like  to  grow  up  in  a  family  beset  with  this  illness.   It 
also  offers  a  glimpse  into  the  lives  of  bright,  motivated 
women,  some  of  whom  are  gifted,  who  must  cope  with  a  serious 
parental  illness  which  disrupts  their  home  lives; 
precipitates  instability,  tension,  conflict,  alienation,  and 
interpersonal  problems  within  their  family  systems;  and 
sometimes  places  them  as  children  in  positions  of  adult 
responsibility . 

2.  This  study  underscores  the  existing  potential  for 
alcoholism-related  family  problems  in  learners  who  appear  to 
be  confident,  competent,  compliant,  academic  achievers. 
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Since  some  of  these  daughters  of  alcoholics  attempt  to 
"masquerade  as  normal,"  it  is  likely  that  the  signs  of 
family  problems  will  be  obscured.   Evidence  of  their 
troubled  family  lives  may  be  manifested  only  by  the  very 
behavior  that  tends  to  be  viewed  as  acceptable  or  not  likely 
to  elicit  attention  such  as  that  which  is  approval-seeking, 
achievement-oriented,  perfectionistic,  or  superresponsible . 
These  learners  may  also  evidence  negative  self-messages  or 
verbalize  negative  self-evaluations  regarding  their  personal 
and/or  academic  accomplishments.   They  may  also  exhibit  peer 
relationship  or  interpersonal  communication  problems  and/or 
a  persistent  propensity  to  avoid  conflict.   They  may  also 
experience  a  temporary,  precipitous  drop  in  their  academic 
performance. 

3.   Educators  should  be  aware  that  children  of 
alcoholics  are  not  likely  to  seek  assistance  for  academic 
difficulties.   The  offer  of  assistance  must,  therefore,  be 
extended  to  them  in  response  to  signs  of  academic  problems. 
Teachers  must  be  wary,  however,  of  singling  out  these 
learners  for  any  type  of  isolated,  special  attention  due  to 
peer  sanctions  against  those  who  receive  such  attention, 
particularly  those  who  are  already  viewed  by  their  peers  as 
"bright."   In  addition,  teachers  should  be  aware  that  these 
learners  value  their  autonomy,  may  be  wary  and  distrustful 
of  others,  particularly  adults,  and  may  not  have  had 
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significant  experience  with  assistance  provided  them  by 
others . 

4.  The  need  for  study  skills  training  to  be  offered 
learners  enrolled  in  advanced  or  honors  classes  was 
underscored  by  the  experiences  of  the  women  who  participated 
in  this  study.   Although,  for  some,  academic  achievement  was 
relatively  effortless  during  their  K-12  years,  such  skills 
were  lacking  and  perceived  to  be  direly  needed  by  several  of 
the  attainers  during  their  undergraduate  and/or  graduate 
programs  of  study. 

5.  The  offering  of  teacher  and  student-directed 
educational  opportunities  which  address  the  topic  of 
alcoholism  as  a  disease,  including  alcoholism  recognition, 
family  and  children  of  alcoholics  issues,  and  available 
resources  for  assistance  is  warranted.   The  offering  of 
student-directed  educational  opportunities  to  entire  classes 
of  students  is  advocated,  in  part,  because  large  classroom 
presentations  avoid  the  problem  of  targeting  specific 
students  for  special  instruction  or  attention.   Moreover, 
the  anonymity  of  such  presentations  enables  class  members 
who  are  children  of  alcoholics  to  determine  their  personal 
readiness  for  information  about  the  disease  and  for 
assistance  in  coping  with  it. 

6.  Those  learners  who  divulge  the  existence  of 
parental  alcoholism  potentially  need  assistance  with  this 
problem.   Referrals  to  appropriate  school  and  community 
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resources  should  be  available  in  the  event  an  educator  is 
approached  by  a  learner  with  a  concern  about  a  problem 
drinking  parent . 

7.  Educational  activities  are  needed  which  enable 
daughters  of  alcoholics  to  participate  in  social  skills 
building  processes  and  other  activities  which  facilitate 
peer  interaction  and  self-esteem.   The  offering  of 
cooperative  learning  opportunities  seems  warranted  in  light 
of  the  social  skills  deficits  that  potentially  exist  in 
these  learners.   They  may  also  need  to  be  taught  how  to 
play,  how  to  have  fun,  and  how  to  engage  in  cooperative  as 
well  as  competitive  activities  with  peers. 

8.  The  problem  of  parental  neglect  coupled  with  the 
limited  social  support  system  which  characterized  these 
attainers'  lives  during  the  time  they  were  being  raised  in 
their  families  of  origin  suggests  the  potential  need  for 
other  adults,  particularly  educators,  who  can  serve  as  role 
models  and  mentors  for  them. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Research 

The  findings  associated  with  this  qualitative  study 
suggest  that  further  research  in  the  following  areas  is 
warranted: 

1.   An  exploratory  study  of  the  family  and  schooling 
experiences  of  high  academic  attainers  who  are  the  sons  of 
alcoholics . 
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2.  An  identification  and  comparison  of  the  academic 
attributes  and  schooling  behaviors  of  daughters  and  sons  of 
alcoholics . 

3.  Further  exploration  of  the  family  and  schooling 
roles  assumed  by  children  of  alcoholics.   The  findings 
associated  with  this  study  suggest  the  need  for  further 
study  and  refinement  of  the  behavioral  characteristics 
associated  with  current  family  role  descriptions.   Several 
additional  dimensions  of  role-related  behavior  within  the 
responsible  person  and  lost  person  roles  related  by  other 
researchers  were,  for  example,  identified  by  the  women  in 
this  study.   In  addition,  the  findings  associated  with  this 
study  raise  questions  about  gender  differences  regarding  the 
kinds  of  family  and  schooling  roles  assumed  by  academically 
adept  children  of  alcoholics  and  the  congruence  that  exists 
between  the  roles  assumed  in  the  two  settings. 

4.  Further  investigation  of  the  behavioral  patterns 
which  are  exhibited  by  children  of  alcoholics  in  the 
academic  setting  is  needed.   Although  the  behavior  of  three 
informants  in  this  study  was  congruent  with  the  problematic 
behavior  commonly  reported  in  the  research  literature 
related  to  children  of  alcoholics,  most  of  the  women  in  this 
study  portrayed  themselves  as  compliant,  independent, 
responsible,  conflict  avoiding,  and  generally  successful 
learners  who  concealed  their  personal,  academic,  and  family- 
related  problems  from  others.   This  observation  raises 
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questions  about  the  pervasiveness  of  this  particular  school- 
related  behavioral  pattern  in  alcoholics'  children  in 
general  and  in  alcoholics'  children  who  are  or  become 
academic  attainers  in  particular.   Further  study  of  the 
kinds  of  behavioral  manifestations  in  children  that  are 
associated  with  parental  alcoholism  may  enable  educators  to 
better  diagnose  and  provide  intervention  for  the 
consequences  of  this  parental  illness  in  the  academic 
setting. 

5.   An  investigation  of  teachers'  perceptions  regarding 
the  characteristics  and  instructional  needs  of  children  of 
alcoholics  in  the  academic  setting.   These  study  findings 
suggest  that  a  subpopulation  of  children  of  alcoholics, 
specifically  those  who  are  alcoholics'  daughters  who  are  or 
who  become  academic  attainers,  may  experience  potentially 
serious  family-related  problems  and  have  outstanding 
instructional  issues  and  needs.   Due  to  their  generally 
acceptable  academic  performances,  however,  and  their 
tendency  to  exhibit  compliant,  conflict  avoiding, 
responsible  behavior  in  the  academic  setting,  their 
problems,  issues,  and  needs  may  be  unlikely  to  be  recognized 
by  educators.   These  findings,  therefore,  suggest  questions 
which  relate  to  the  ways  in  which  educators  view  children  of 
alcoholics  as  learners  in  the  academic  environment. 

6.   An  exploratory  study  of  the  family  and  schooling 
experiences  of  "gifted"  learners  who  are  children  of 
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alcoholics  compared  to  children  of  nonalcoholics .   Based  on 
data  from  this  study,  the  academic  and  social  issues 
encountered  by  academically  and  intellectually  adept 
daughters  of  alcoholics  were  perceived  by  them  to  be 
significantly  influenced  by  their  parents'  illness.   This 
observation  raises  questions  about  the  similarities  and 
potential  differences  between  gifted  learners  who  are  the 
offspring  of  alcoholics  and  those  who  are  the  offspring  of 
nonalcoholics.   A  comparative  study  of  gifted  learners  would 
serve  to:   a)  enlighten  educators  and  others  regarding  the 
academic  impact  of  parental  alcoholism  on  those  alcoholics' 
children  who  evidence  academic  ability;  b)  identify  the 
existence  of  singularly  unique  problems,  if  any,  faced  by 
gifted  students  from  dysfunctional  families  compared  to 
their  peers;  and  c)  further  delineate  the  instructional 
needs  of  this  population  of  learners. 

7.   An  investigation  of  the  help-seeking  behaviors  of 
school-aged  children  of  alcoholics  and  nonalcoholics.   An 
autonomous  approach  to  problem  solving  coupled  with  a 
disinclination  to  seek  assistance  for  both  personal  and 
academic  problems  characterized  the  population  of  academic 
attainers  who  participated  in  this  study.   Further  study  of 
a  larger,  randomly  selected,  heterogenous  population  is 
needed  to  explore  the  help-seeking  characteristics  and 
attitudes  of  learners  in  general  and  children  of  alcoholics 
in  particular  in  an  effort  to  identify  factors  which  foster 
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and  inhibit  or  prevent  attempts  to  garner  assistance  from 
others,  particularly  family  members,  peers,  and  teachers. 

Summary 

The  detailed  descriptions  of  learners  who  are 
alcoholics'  daughters  engaged  in  striving  for  a  high  level 
of  academic  attainment  presented  in  this  qualitative 
research  study  enable  educators  to  gain  a  contextual 
understanding  of  these  learners  and  the  characteristics  they 
exhibit  in  their  home  and  educational  environments.   Insight 
into  the  perceptions  voiced  by  these  learners  about  their 
family  and  schooling-related  experiences  and  the  meanings 
they  have  derived  from  those  experiences  can  be  useful  to 
educators  in  both  their  design  of  instruction  and  in  their 
interpersonal  relationships  with  students.   The  effective 
design  of  instruction  is  predicated  on  the  ability  of 
educators  to  identify  and  be  responsive  to  the 
characteristics  of  their  learners.   The  women  who 
participated  in  this  study  have  much  to  teach  educators 
about  the  academic  and  personal  consequences  of  growing  up 
with  a  parent  affected  by  a  serious,  disabling,  chronic 
illness  that  precipitates  parental  neglect;  family  stress, 
conflict,  and  violence;  and  significantly  impaired 
interpersonal  relationships. 
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APPENDIX  A 
NEWSPAPER  SOLICITATION  FOR  STUDY  PARTICIPATION 

ATTENTION:  FEMALE  DOCTORAL  STUDENTS.   Did  your  parent  have  a 
problem  with  alcohol  when  you  were  growing  up?   Volunteers 
needed  for  research  study  focusing  on  academic  striving  in 
daughters  of  alcoholics.   Involves  confidential  interviews. 
Please  contact  Sharon  Knight  at  371-1258  after  4PM. 
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APPENDIX  B 
MAILED  SOLICITATION  FOR  STUDY  PARTICIPATION 


1500-220  N.  W.  16th  Avenue 
Gainesville,  Florida  32605 
February  18,  1989 


Dear  Doctoral  Student, 


I  am  writing  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  your  assistance  in 
locating  volunteers  for  a  research  study  I  am  conducting 
which  involves  female  doctoral  students.   I  am  a  doctoral 
candidate  in  the  College  of  Education  and  am  seeking  study 
participants  who  are  doctoral  students  who  grew  up  with  a 
problem-drinking  parent. 

The  study  involves  participation  in  a  series  of  confidential 
interviews  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  perceptions 
regarding  family  and  schooling  experiences  and  academic 
striving.   The  anonymity  of  all  participants  will  be  ensured 
by  using  pseudonyms  on  all  data  associated  with  the  study. 

If  you  are  the  daughter  of  a  problem-drinking  parent  and 
would  be  interested  in  participating  in  my  study,  please 
contact  me  at  my  home  by  calling  371-1258  or  drop  a  note  to 
my  campus  address  at  the  Department  of  Health  Science 
Education,  Room  5,  Florida  Gym. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Sharon  Knight 
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APPENDIX  C 
CHILDREN  OF  ALCOHOLICS  SCREENING  TEST 


\j,    rLm    o«     1  • 

Please  check  the  answers  below  that  best  describe  your  feelinss,  behavior,  and  experiences 
related  to  a  parent's  alcohol  use.  Take  your  time  and  be  as  accurate  as  possible.  Answer  all 
30  questions   by  checking  either  "Yes"   or  "No". 


Sex:      Male  Female  Age: 


Yes     No  Questions 

1.       Have   you   ever  thousht  that  one  of  your  parents   had   a   drinking  problem? 

2.       Have   you   ever  lost   sleep  because   of  a   parent's   drinkinB? 

3.       Did   you   ever  encoursKe   one   of  your  parents    to   quit   drinking? 

4.      Did  you  ever    feel   alone,   scared,    nervous,   anffry   or    frustrated  because    a 

parent  was  not  able   to   stop  drinking? 

5.       Did  you   ever  aisue  or  fight  with   a   parent  when  he   or  she  was   drinking? 

6.      Did  you   ever  threaten  to  run   away  from  home   because  of  a   parent's  drinking? 

7.       Has   a   parent  ever  yelled   at  or  hit  you   or  other  family  members  when  drinking? 

8.       Have   you   ever  heard   your  parents    fight  when   one    of   them  was   drunk? 

9.       Did   you   ever  protect   another  family   member   from   a    parent  who  was   drinking? 

10.       Did  you  ever  feel   like   hiding  or  emptying   a  parent's   bottle   of   liquor? 

11.       Do     many     of    your     thoughts     revolve     around     a     problem     drinking    parent    or 

difficulties   that   arise    because   of   his    or  her   drinking? 

12.       Did   you   ever  >vish   your  parent  would    stop   drinking? 

13.      Did   you   ever  feel   responsible   for  and   guilty   about   a   parent's   drinking? 

14.      Did   you   ever  fear  that  your  parents  would   get   divorced  due   to   alcohol  misuse? 

15.       Have    you   ever  withdrawn   from   and    avoided   outside    activities    and   friends 

because    of   embarrassment   and    shame   over   a    parent's    drinking  problem? 

16.       Did   you    ever  feel    caught    in   the    middle    of    an    argument    or   fight    between   a 

problem  drinking  parent   and  your  other  parent? 

17.       Did  you  ever  feel   that  you  made   a   parent  drink   alcohol? 

18.       Have  you   ever  felt  that  a   problem  drinking  parent  did  not  really   love  you? 

19.       Did   you   ever  resent    a    parent's   drinking? 

20.       Have   you   ever  worried   about   a    parent's    health    because   of   his   or  her   alcohol   use? 

21.       Have   you    ever  been   blamed   for   a    parent's    drinking? 

22.      Did   you   ever  think  your  father  was   an   alcoholic? 

23.       Did   you  ever  wish   your  home  could  be  more   like  the   homes   of  your  friends 

who   did   not  have    a    parent  with    a    drinking   problem? 

24.       Did   a  parent   ever  make   promises  to  you   that   he  or   she   did   not  keep   because 

of   drinking? 

25.       Did   you   ever  think  your  mother  was   an   alcoholic? 

26.       Did  you   ever  wish  you   could  talk  to   someone  who   could  understand  and  help 

the   alcohol   related   problems   in  your  family? 
27.       Did   you   ever  fight  with   your  brothers    and    sisters    about   a    parent's   drinking? 

28.       Did  you   ever   stay   away  from  home   to   avoid  the   drinking  parent  or  your  other 

parent's  reaction  to  the  drinking? 

29.       Have   you    ever    felt   sick,    cried,    or    had    a    "knot"    in   your   stomach    after 

worrying   about   a   parent's   drinking? 

30.       Did   you    ever  take   over  any   chores    and   duties  at   home    that  were  usually  done 

by   a   parent  before   he   or  she   developed   a   drinking  problem? 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF   "Yes"   ANSWERS  [CI: C2: C3: C4: C5: C6: ] 

CAMELOT  UNLIMITED    -    5  North  Wabash  Avenue 

Suite  1409  -  Dt  18C  -  Chicago,  Illinois  -  60602 

Telephone:        (312)  938  -  8861 

^__^__^_^_     Copyrighted  19B5  by  John  U.  Joiwj,  Ph.D.  -  All  rights  reserved  -  V2/88 
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APPENDIX  D 
GENEALOGICAL  DATA  GUIDELINES 

How  to  Construct  Your  Family  Tree 

The  construction  of  your  family  tree  is  an  important 
part  of  the  study  in  which  you  are  participating  because  it 
will  enable  us  to  identify  the  members  of  your  family  and 
their  relationships  to  one  another.   Instructions  for 
completing  your  family  tree  are  provided  below.   Please 
bring  the  drawing  of  your  family  tree  with  you  to  talk  about 
during  our  next  interview. 


The  key  symbols  for  your  drawing  are: 

P]  :   MALE  

Q  :   FEMALE  ,ys^ 

^^'      Deceased  MALE  _/- 

(^ :   Deceased  FEMALE  1 


MARRIAGE 

CO -HABITAT I ON 

DIVORCE 

CHILDREN 

ADOPTED  CHILDREN 


An  example  of  a  completed  family  tree  is  provided  on  the 
following  page. 

1.  Place  your  paper  horizontally  and  divide  it 
mentally  into  horizontal  thirds. 

2.  Begin  by  indicating  yourself  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  middle  third  section,  toward  the  left  side  of 
the  paper. 

3.  Add  your  marriage (s)  and  your  children,  if  any. 

4.  Add  your  brothers  and  sisters,  the  people  to  whom 
they  are  or  have  been  married  and  their  children. 

5.  Now  construct  the  previous  generation  by  adding 
your  mother  and  father  and  their  siblings,  spouses, 
and  children. 

6.  If  you  can,  go  to  the  next  previous  generation  and 
add  your  grandparents. 

7.  When  you  have  all  the  individuals  entered,  go  back 
and  the  following  to  the  chart: 

a.   First  names  on  top  of  or  within  each  circle  or 
square . 
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Current  ages  (or  age  at  death)  inside  the 
bottom  portion  of  the  circles  or  squares. 
Dates  of  death  in  the  circles  or  squares 
(Ex:  D=1986) . 

Dates  of  marriages  (Ex:  M=1978)  on  the 
horizontal  lines. 

Dates  of  divorces  beside  the  marriage  date 
(Ex:   M=1971,  DIV=1978) . 

Finally,  make  a  list  of  each  family  member  over 
age  18  on  the  back  of  your  chart  and  indicate 
his  or  her  educational  attainment  and 
occupation. 
(Example:   Wanda,  8th  grade,  hair  dresser 

Clarence,  PhD,  professor  of 
education 

Holly,  2  yrs  of  college,  homemaker 
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APPENDIX  E 
INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


Family  Perceptions: 


What  was  it  like  to  grow  up  in  your  family? 

How  would  you  describe  your  family? 

How  would  you  describe  your  family  atmosphere? 

What  kinds  of  things  did  your  family  do  together? 

How  would  you  describe  holidays  in  your  home? 

Could  you  describe  a  typical  weekend  at  home? 
How  was  affection  expressed  in  your  family? 
How  was  family  conflict/discipline  handled  in  your 
family? 

Alcohol-related  family  perceptions: 

How  would  you  describe  your  parent's  drinking  behavior? 

What  was  his  or  her  typical  drinking  pattern? 
How  did  your  parent' s  drinking  affect  the  family? 

How  did  the  drinking  affect  you? 
How  did  you/family  members  respond  to  the  drinking? 
What  about  the  drinking  bothered  you  most? 
How  as  drinking  talked  about  in  your  family? 
Who  was  aware  of  the  drinking  (in  and  outside  the 

family) ? 
Who  did  you  tell  or  could  you  talk  with  about  the 

drinking  problem? 

Family  role-related  perceptions: 

How  would  you  describe  your  role(s)  in  the  family? 
What  kinds  of  responsibilities  did  you  have  in  your 

family  while  growing  up? 
How  did  you  feel  about  your  role(s)  in  the  family? 

Schooling  Perceptions: 

How  would  you  describe  yourself  in  school? 
What  was  being  in  school  like  for  you? 
What  did  school  mean  to  you? 

Parental/teacher  expectations: 

What  kinds  of  messages  did  you  receive  from  your 

parents/teachers  about  school? 
What  kinds  of  messages  did  you  receive  from  your 
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parents/teachers  about  your  schooling  performance  and 
academic  abilities? 
How  was  going  to  college  talked  about  in  your  home? 

Parental  involvement: 

In  what  ways  were  your  parents  involved  in  your 

schooling-related  activities? 
How  likely  were  your  parents  to  help  you  with  your 

homework? 

Teacher  relationships : 

How  would  you  describe  your  relationships  with  your 

K-12  teachers,  in  general? 
How  likely  would  you  be  to  seek  a  teacher's  assistance 

with  an  academic  or  personal  problem? 

Academic  performance: 

How  would  you  describe  your  academic  performance  during 

your  K-12  years? 
What  did  grades  mean  to  you? 
What  did  your  level  of  academic  performance  mean  to 

you?   How  did  you  view  your  academic  performance? 

Extracurricular  activities : 

In  what  kinds  of  activities  were  you  involved  when  you 

were  growing  up? 
How  did  you  spend  your  time  outside  of  school? 

School-Family  Linkages: 

What  linkages,  if  any,  do  you  perceive  to  have  existed 
between  school  and  being  raised  in  your  family? 

In  what  ways  do  you  think  your  home  life  affected  you 
in  school? 
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APPENDIX  F 
ORALLY  DELIVERED  CONSENT  FORM 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  the  consent  to  participate 
in  this  study  and  would  like  to  audiotape  this  pre-interview 
from  this  point  on.   May  I  have  your  permission  to  tape  our 
conversation? 

The  purpose  of  this  qualitative  study  is  to  investigate 
and  describe  the  schooling  and  family  experiences  of 
daughters  of  alcoholics  who  are  doctoral  students  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  their  perspectives  about  instruction, 
academic  striving,  and  their  family  and  schooling 
experiences.   As  a  participant  in  this  study,  you  will  be 
requested  to  do  the  following:   participate  in  a  series  of 
four  in-depth  qualitative  interviews  of  approximately  1.5 
hours  in  duration  each;  formulate  a  family  tree;  submit 
personal  records  or  documents  that  you  feel  will  be  helpful 
in  understanding  what  your  family  and  schooling  experiences 
were  like  and  what  they  meant  to  you;  and  participate  in  a 
brief  post-interview. 

I  request  that  any  personal  documents  or  records  you 
share  with  me  during  this  study  have  all  personal 
identifiers  removed  and  replaced  by  your  pseudonyms  before 
you  submit  them  to  me.   I  would  like  to  audiotape  our 
interviews  and  take  handwritten  notes  during  them.   I  will 
be  the  only  person  to  have  direct  access  to  your  audiotapes 
and  will  erase  the  tapes  after  the  study  has  been  completed. 

No  risks  are  anticipated  as  a  consequence  of 
participating  in  this  study,  though  memories  of 
uncomfortable  or  painful  past  experiences  may  be  elicited. 
Of  potential  benefit  is  the  opportunity  to  explore  and 
express  personal  perspectives  about  family  and  schooling 
experiences  and  about  instruction  and  academic  striving.   No 
monetary  compensation  will  be  awarded  for  participation  in 
this  study.   I  will  be  glad  to  address  any  questions  or 
concerns  you  may  have  concerning  the  procedures  associated 
with  the  study. 

Your  comments  will  be  kept  confidential  and  your 
identity  will  be  known  only  to  me .   A  pseudonym  will  be  used 
during  all  interviews  and  on  all  documents  associated  with 
the  study.   It  is  anticipated  that  your  comments  will  be 
presented  anonymously  in  the  final  dissertation,  future 
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articles,  and/or  books  which  address  the  findings  associated 
with  this  research  study. 

Participation  in  this  study  is  strictly  voluntary.   You 
are  free  to  withdraw  your  consent  and  to  discontinue 
participation  in  this  study  at  any  time  without  prejudice. 

Do  you  understand  the  procedures  that  have  been  read  to 
you?   Do  you  have  any  questions  about  the  study?   Do  you 
agree  to  participate  in  the  procedure  I  have  described? 
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APPENDIX  G 
PROJECTIVE  TECHNIQUE  GUIDELINES 

I.  Materials  needed: 

A.  Three  published  photograph  collections: 

1.  The  World^ s  Family  (Mason,  1983) 

2.  The  Family  of  Man  (Steichen,  1955) 

3.  The  Portfolios  of  Ansel  Adams  (Adams,  1981) 

B.  One  package  of  small  adhesive-backed  notes 

II.  Procedure: 

A.  Advise  informant  to  look  at  the  photographs  in  each 
of  the  three  collections  of  photographs  for  a  time 
period  of  approximately  twenty  minutes. 

B.  Request  that  the  informant  select  (and  mark  the 
page  with  an  adhesive-backed  notes)  the  following: 

1.  Five  (5)  photos  that  best  reflect  her  feelings 
or  experiences  while  growing  up  in  her  family. 

2.  One  (1)  photo  that  best  represents  the 
antithesis  of  her  feelings  or  experiences  when 
growing  up  in  her  family. 

C.  Advise  informant  that  she  is  to  complete  the  above 
in  the  absence  of  the  researcher  and  that  the 
researcher  will  return  in  twenty  minutes  to  talk 
with  her  about  the  photographs  she  has  selected. 

D.  Request  questions  about  the  procedure  from  the 
informant . 
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